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Confronted  by  a bloody  past 


Winnie  Mandela 
said  to  have 
led  murder  gang 


Da*W  Btrwlord 
In  Johwmemfawg 

OUTH  AFRICA'S 
truth  commission 
appear  ed  to  be  ad- 
^^^^■fininistertng  the 
rites  to  the 
political  career  of 
Winnie  Mandela  yesterday  as 
a procession  of  witnesses  sav- 
aged her  with  accounts  of 
crimes  she  allegedly  commit- 
ted in  the  name  of  the  libera- 
tion struggle. 

For  the  first  time  the  wom- 
an who  has  made  something 
of  an  art  out  of  survival  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  scandal 
began  to  look  beaten  as  for- 
mer acolytes,  friends  and 
comrades  tore  at  her- with  the 
gusto  of  hounds  which  have 
cornered  a fox. 

But,  in  a bizarre  twist  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  proceedings. 
Mrs  Mandela  hit  back  by  go- 
ing to  a local  police  station  to 
lay  charges  against  one  of  the 
key  witnesses  against  her. 
The  witness,  . Katiza  Cebek- 
hulu  — who  has  been  given 
refuge  in  Britain  by  the 
Labour  government — Hew  to 
South  Africa  to  testify  at  the 
weekend,  in  the  care  of  the 
former  Tory  MP,  Dame 
Emma  Nicholson. 

Abut  500  people  crowded 
into  the  -Johannesburg  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Science  for  the 
first  day  of  hearings  into  alle- 
gations against  Nelson  Man- 
dela’s ex-wife.  But  notably  ab- 
sent were  the  crowds  of  fans 
who  used  to  roar  their  sup- 
port for  her. 

Instead  her  legal  team 
looked  helpless  to  defend  her 
as  witnesses  attacked  her 
alibi  in  the  murder  of  Stom- 
pie  Sepei.  aged  14  — the  kill- 
ing which  first  shattered  the 
myth  of  the  “Mother  of  the 
Nation”  — and  began  to  build 
a picture  of  a woman  cor- 
rupted by  power. 

Thami  Hlatswayo,  the  first 
of  about  35  witnesses  due  to 
testify,  told  the  commission 
that  the  commander  of  his 
guerrilla  unit,  Vincent 
Sefako,  was  shot  and  killed 
after  a feud  with  Mrs  Man- 
dela. Be  claimed  that  she  was 
hostile  towards  Sefako 


following  an  incident  when 
he  had  left  a gun  at  her  house 
after  sleeping  with  her  daugh- 
ter. Zinri. 

He  said  a neighbour  who 
witnessed  Sefeko’s  death  and 
called  an  ambulance  was  later 
shot  by  a member  of  the 
"Mandela  United  Football 
Club" — a group  of  thugs  who 
acted  as  Mrs  Mandela’s  body- 
guards — after  she  had  told 
him  that  the  woman  “knew 
too  much”. 

Mr  Hlatswayo  said  he  had 
been  sent  with  another  ANC 
guerrilla  to  kill  the  woman, 
Susan  Maripe.  They  went  to 
Maripe’s  house  where  the 
second  guerrilla  shot  her  with 
an  AK-47.  Mr  Hlatswayo  said 
he  himself  did  not  use  the 
Scorpion  pistol  the  man  had 
given  him  and  ran  away 
when  the  shooting  took  place, 
fleeing  to  Botswana. 

But  after  the  truth  commis- 
sion  had  been  tnlri  that  an  in- 
quest had  established  that  a 
Scorpion  pistol  as  well  as  an 
AK-47  had  been  used  in  toe 
’ Maripe  kflTing,  Mrs  Mande- 
la's lawyer  cut  \ short  his 
cross-examlnatfon.  saying 
there  was  no  point  in  continn- 
I ing  as  Mr  Hlatswayo  had  been 
, proved  a liar. 

Mrs  Mandela,  dressed  in  a 
two-piece  suit  and  wearing 
pearls,  was  smiling  derisively 
at  much  of  Mr  Hlatswayo’s 
evidence.  But  toe  became 
stony-faced  when  the  next 
witness.  Maggie  Dlaminl, 
took  toe  stand. 

Ms  Dlamini  alleged  that  toe 
had  been  beaten  up  by  Mrs 
Mandela  personally  as  weD  as 
by  members  of  toe  Mandela 
touted  Football  Club. 

She  said  the  incident  hap- 
pened after  she  b»d  fallen 
pregnant  by  one  of  Mrs  Man- 
dela's drivers,  "Shakes". 
Shortly  after  she  and  Shakes 
had  fallen  in  love,  she  told  the 
commission,  he  “told  me  that 
Winnie  had  come  to  him  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and 
got  under  toe  blanket  with 
him".  He  had  warned  her  that 
if  Mrs  Mandela  found  out 
about  their  relationship  toe 
could  be  in  trouble. 

She  was  three  months  preg- 
nant when  Mrs  Mandela 
came  and  fetched  her  from 
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Winnie  Mandela  listens  to  her  legal  representative  at  toe  first  day  of  the  hearing  in  Johannesburg  yesterday 


her  hnmp  in  a minibus  and 
questioned  her  about  the 
relationship.  Ms  Dlamini  said 
she  denied  there  was  one,  but 
Mrs  Mandela  told  her  not  to 
tell  lies  and  began  hitting  her. 
“She  slapped  me  in  the  face 
and  hit  me  with  her  fists  all 
over  my  body  and  in  my 
stomach.” 

Some  days  later  she  was 
taken  to  Mrs  Mandela's  house 
in  Soweto  and-  accused  of 
lying  again.  This  time  Mrs 
Mandela  set  members  of  the 
of  toe  “football  dub"  onto 
her.  They  beat  her  badly  — 
hitting  her  with  their  fists 


and  kicking  her  in  toe  stom- 
ach — over  a five-hour 
period,  she  alleged.  Weeping, 
Ms  Dlamini  told  toe  commis- 
sion she  was  convinced  that 
her  child,  Tsepo,  who  was 
born  a month  prematurely, 
had  suffered  mental  injuries 
from  the  assaults. 

Ms  Dlamini  was  followed 
by  a Soweto  businessman, 
Nicodemus  So  no,  and  a wid- 
ow, Ncrmsa  Shabalala.  who 
accused  Mrs  Mandela  of  i 
being  behind  toe  disappear- 
ance of  their  two  sons.  They  i 
told  the  commission  that  the  1 
two  youths  had  vanished 


after  two  ANC  guerrillas  had 
been  killed  in  a shoot-out 
with  toe  police  in  Soweto. 

Mr  Sono,  a huge  man  in  a 
dark  suit,  recounted  how  he 
used  to  help  ANC  guerrillas, 
providing  them  with  safe 
houses  and  transport  He  said 
that  after  the  shoot-out  in  ; 
which  toe  guerrillas  were 
killed,  his  son  Lolo  was , 
accused  of  betraying  them.  | 
Mrs  Mandela  drove  to  his 1 
house  with  members  of  toe 
football  club,  with  Lolo  in  toe 

back  of  the  vehicle. 

The  boy,  who  had  been 
badly  beaten,  tried  to  speak  to 


him,  but  was  told  by  Mrs 
Mandela  to  “shut  up”.  He  bad 
pleaded  with  Mrs  Mandela  to 
let  him  go,  insisting  that  Lolo 
was  a loyal  supporter  of  toe 
ANC.  She  refused,  saying  he 
was  a “spy”  and  she  was  tak- 
ing him  away  to  he  dealt  with 
by  “the  movement". 

Asked  by  Mrs  Mandela’s 
counsel  why  she  would  have 
brought  toe  boy  back  to  his 
house  in  the  first  place,  Mr 
Sono  said  he  could  only  imag- 
ine that  the  boy  had  told  them 
they  could  find  something  at 
his  house,  in  the  hope  that  his 
father  would  intervene  and 
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| save  him.  "I  failed",  he  said 
simply. 

He  said  he  had  subse- 
quently hoped  that  Lolo  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  country. 
He  had  summoned  up  he 
courage  to  approach  Mrs 
Mandela  on  several  occasions 
and  ask  for  news  of  bis  son,  i 
but  she  had  become  hostile  to 
him.  When  the  scandal  broke  , 


‘She  did  kill 
them,  just  like 
Stompie ...  I 
want  Winnie  to 
give  my  son 
back.  I want 
his  bones  and 
remains’ 

Nomsa  Shabalala 

‘She  slapped 
me  in  the  face 
and  hit  me  with 
her  fists  all 
over  my  body 
and  in  my 
stomach’ 

Maggie  Dlamini 

‘Stompie’s 
face  was  as 
round  as  a 
football.  I tried 
to  feed  him 
coffee  and 
some  bread’ 

John  Morgan 


over  the  murder  of  Stompie 
Sepei,  and  allegations  started 
circulating  about  other  kill- 
ings by  toe  Ibottell  club,  be 
began  to  suspect  that  Lolo 
was  dead. 

Mrs  Shabalala.  an  elderly 
woman  wearing  a hat.  told 
Torn  to  page  2,  column  6 

Leader  comment,  page  8 


Markets  wait  on  Japan  IThe  plane  that  flew  solo 


Larry  EJUott,  Hark  Atkinson 
and  Michael  White 


Financial  markets 
around  the  world  were 
left  in  a state  of  high 
anxiety  last  night  as  they 
wrestled  with  toe  implica- 
tions of  the  biggest  corporate 
collapse  in.  Japan  since  toe 
second  world  war. 

With  politicians  and  central 
bankers  in  Asia,  Europe  and 
North  America  trying  to 
steady  nerves,  there  was  a rel- 
atively muted  response  in  the 
City  and  on  Wall  Street  yes- 
terday to  the  closure  of  one  erf 
Japan's  oldest  securities 
houses . YaznaichL 
However,  with  the  Tokyo  ! 
market  closed  for  a public ! 
holiday,  dealers  were  waiting 
with  trepidation  for  the  first 
response  from  Japan's,  trad- 
ers since  the  crisis  emerged 
on  Friday  night 
In  London,  the  320  employ- 
ees of  Yamaichf  s UK  subsid- 
iary were  told  their  jobs 
would  be  lost  as  a resetit  of  foe 
parent  company's  demise. 

The  FTSE-100  Index  dosed 
down  87.2  points  at  489(16,  a 
much  smaller  foil  than  ana- 
lysts feared  over  toe  weekend. 
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Wall  Street  was  down  some  75 

potatsm  mid-afternoon. 

“So  far.  toe  reaction  weVe 
seen  has  been  a relief."  said 
nnn  trader.  “But  people  wfll 
be  cautions  until  we  see  how 
Tokyo  performs  tomorrow.” 
The  biggest  worry,  analysts 

sai&  remained  foat  Yammchi 

would  trigger  a wider  finan- 
cial collapse,  prompting  other 
Japanese  institutions  to  seB 
holdings  of  US  government 
bonds  to  meet  their  liabilities. 


Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Ryutaro  Hashimoto  said  fi- 
nancial problems  in  Japan 
were  completely  different 
from  the  economic  crisis 
sweeping  Asia  and  could  be 
solved  internally. 

“Japan’s  problems  are  com- 
1 pletely  separate  from  those  of 
toe  so-called  Asian  currency 
crisis,”  he  told  reporters  on 
the  phm«»  bringing  hiw*  to 
Vancouver  for  an  annual  Asia 
‘Pacific  Economic  Coopera- 
tion forum  (APEC)  summit. 

Wifo  foe  market  turmoil 
threatening  to  overshadow 
| today's  pre-budget  report  by 
1 Gordon  Brown,  Tony  Blair 
j yesterday  attempted  to  pres- 
I ent  a calming  "business  as 
usual"  front 

Reporting  to  the  Commons 
! on  last  week's  Luxembourg  | 
i jobs  summit,  he  Insisted  that 
1 Labour’s  approach  to  tedding 
I Europe’s  enormous  unem- 
ployment problem  would  be 
"neither  laissez-faire  nor  old- 
style  state  intervention  but 
targeted  measures  specifi- 

calfy  directed  at  foelnng  term 
and  young  unemployed." 

Amfyala,  papa  11r  LMdcr 

comment,  page  8j  Vawmirhi 
Inquiry,  page  12 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 

CAROL  HALL  looked 
oat  of  her  office  win- 
dow in  the  little  air- 
port near  Urbana,  Ohio, 
and  wondered  what  was 
Going  on.  A yellow,  single- 
engine  plane  was  taxiing 
along  the  runway, 
apparently  ready  for  take- 
off, except  that  it  narrowly 
missed  another  aircraft 
that  was  coining  in  to  land. 

- “We  couldn’t  figure  oat 
what  the  pilot  was  trying  to 
do,"  said  Ms  HalL 
A moment  later,  she 
found  the  answer,  as  the  1 
distraught  pilot  burst  into 
her  office,  grabbed  the  tele- 1 
phone  and  called  the  emer- 1 
gency  services.  His  plane  i 
had  taken  off  without  him.  ! 

If  that  was  unusual 
enough,  what  followed  was 
almoet  unbelievable,  as  the 
plane  accelerated  past  a 
hangar,  lifted  off  into  the 
air,  climbed  to  2,000ft  and 
set  off  north-eastwards 
towards  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus at  the  start  of  a two- 

hour  flight. 

The  plane's  owner,  Paul 

Sirks,  aged  52,  of  Dayton, 


Wreckage  of  plane  that  flew 
itself  nearly  100  males 

Ohio,  had  taken  off  early 
in  the  morning  to  meet  fel- 
low enthusiasts  for  break- 
fast at  Urbana. 

Bat  his  slngieee&ter  Aer- 
onica  Champ  began  having 
mechanical  trouble  and  as 
he  lauded  at  Grimes  Field, 
the  51 -year-old  aircraft 
stalled  on  the  rnnway  — so 
he  got  out  to  restart  it  by 
turning  the  propeller. 

As  he  did  so,  the  engine 
backfired  and  started.  And 


because  the  plane  had  not 
been  secured  on  its  chocks, 
it  began  to  taxi  across  the 
airfield. 

“It  just  got  away  from 
him  and  took  off,"  Ms  Hall 
explained. 

As  the  empty  plane  flew 
north-east,  another  aircraft 
followed  It  in  more  conven- 
tional style.  with  a local 

pilot,  minawi  Kauffrnann, 
at  the  controls.  After  about 
half  an  hour,  Mr  Kanff- 
mann  was  Joined  by  an 
Ghio  - state  way  patrol 

helicopter  and  another 
plane. 

Climbing  steadily,  the 
Aeronlca  had  reached 
12,000ft  and  was  following 
a gently  carving  route  that 
had  taken  it  to  the  north  of 
Columbus  when  it  began  to 
circle  more  tightly  over  the 
town  of  Mount  Vernon  and 
started  a long  and  graceful 
descent,  finally  crashing  in 
a bean  field  when  it  ran  out 
of  ftaeL  No  one  was  hart  in 
the  crash. 

"It  almost  landed  itself," 
said  Patrol  Sergeant  Avery 
Dyer,  who  tracked  the 
plane  fra-  nearly  two  hours 
on  its  100-mile  solo 
Journey. 
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worth  of  free 
calls* 


Start  saving  now  on  caffs  to  over  250  countries 
worldwide  using  any  touch-tone  phone. 
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Great 
leveller 
chooses 
a higher 
seat 


the  Guardi 


Tuesday^!^!^^ 


Simon  Hoggart 


TWO  politicians  yesterday 
sat  down  where  they  bad 
never  sat  before  and 
where,  perhaps,  they  had 
□ever  imagined  they  might 
end  their  careers. 

The  benches  must  have  felt 
familar.  The  ample  ribbed 
leather,  strong  yet  yielding, 
warm  and  receptive,  must 
have  told  the  brain  by  way  of 
the  buttocks  that  nothing  had 
really  changed.  Both  men 

were  greeted  with  warm  cries 
of  welcome  from  those  wait- 
ing in  their  new  setting. 

And  yet  both  must  have  ago- 
nised pa  Inf ully  about  their 
move.  Both  surely  woke  in  the 
the  night  with  the  awful  fam- 
iliar certainty  that  there  can 
be  no  more  sleep  while  the 
decision  is  turned  over,  again 
and  again,  until  a murky  yel- 
low dawn  Glters  through  the 
curtains. 

Would  this,  they  must  have 
wondered,  lead  to  a new  and 
sat  isfying  life,  surrounded  at 
last  by  political  soulmates? 
Could  they  share  the  joyful 
relief  of  the  trans-sexual, 
finally  inside  the  body  they 
had  always  desired?  Or  would 
their  decision  be  seen  as  the 
ultimate  treachery,  leaving 
them  mistrusted  by  their  new 
comrades,  despised  by  the  old? 

Roy  Hattersley  was  first 
taking  his  place  in  the  House 
ofLords. 

The  Great  Egalitarian 
walked  in,  a shimmering  pile 
of  red.  white  and  gold,  the 
pelts  of  dead  furry  animals 
draped  over  him  like  a vast 
Victorian  Chesterfield. 

He  was  preceded  by  Black 
Rod,  and  between  the  two  men 
was  the  Garter  King  of  Arms, 
his  tabard  a tapestry  of  the 
royal  coat  of  arms,  so  that  he 
looked  like  a play  ing  card 
from  Alice  In  Wonderland, 
and  one  half  expected  the  Lord. 
Chancellor  to  shout  "No!  no? 
Sentence  first  — verdict 
afterwards!" 

The  Reading  Clerk  de- 
claimed the  Letters  Patent,  the 
message  from  the  Queen  indi- 
cating that  Britain's  best- 
loved Leveller  had  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  the  prestige  and  the 
pull  of  the  peerage. 

“To  our  right  trusty  and 
well  beloved  Counsellor,  Roy 
Sidney  George.  Baron 
Hattersley  of  Sparkbrook . . . 
know  ye  that  of  Our  [like  God, 
the  Queen  gets  capital  pro- 
nouns] especial  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion 
. . . We  advance,  create  and 
prefer  Our  trusty  and  well  be- 
loved Roy  Hattersley  to  the 
state,  degree,  style,  dignity. 


Roy  Hattersley  in  the  House  of  Lords  where  he  was  appointed  Baron  Hattersley  of  Sparkbrook  photograph:  john  stiuwell 


title  and  honour  of  Baron  Hat- 
tersley of  Sparkbrook . . 

You  wondered  whether 
someone  had  given  Her  Majes- 
ty a copy  of  Rogers  Thesaurus 
as  an  anniversary  present 
"And  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors  do  appoint  give, 
and  grant  unto  him  the  said 
name,  state,  style,  dignity . . . 
that  he  may  have,  hold  and 
possess . . . enjoy  and  use  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  pre-emi- 
nences. immunities  and  ad- 
vantages . . .” 


His  Lordship  truly  declared 
and  affirmed  that  he  would 
bear  true  allegiance  to  Her 
Majesty  (fingers  uncrossed,  so 
faraslcould  see),  signed  the 
paperwork  and  trotted  off  to 
the  backbenches.  There, 
flanked  by  his  supporters,  he 
rose,  bowed  and  doffed  bis  hat 
three  times  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  had  a tricorn,  like 
Dick  Turpin. 

The  new  Baron  was  late  for 
his  second  doff.  It  was  a duff 
doff  A natural  error,  or  a de- 


liberate glitch,  designed  to 
signal  to  his  friends  in  the  Gal- 
lery "this  isn't  really  me,  1 
don't  hold  with  all  this 
nonsense"? 

Either  way,  ii’s  always  nice 
to  see  a Guardian  columnist 
honoured  for  anything. 

In  the  Commons,  Peter 
Temple-Morris  (Ex-Con. 
Leominster)  waited  until 
Tony  Blair  had  begun  to 
report  to  the  House  about  the 
latest  European  summit  He 
walked  briskly  to  the  Labour 


benches,  grasped  Dale  Camp- 
bell-Sa  vours  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  sat  down,  trying 
desperately  to  appear  that  he 
felt  as  much  at  home  as  in 
front  of  his  own  fireside. 

Labour  MPs  cheered.  Most 
Tories  looked  either  bemused 
or  glum,  except  for  the  front 
bench,  who  had  decided  to 
laugh. 

Messrs  Hague.  Howard  and 
Ancram  laughed  their  heads 
off.  I’ve  rarely  seen  anything 
so  obviously  faked. 


Sun  shines  on  for  satisfied  jazz-funk  fans 


Review 


Pat  Kane 


The  Lighthouse  Famffy 

Clyde  Auditorium,  Glasgow 

THE  Lighthouse  Family 
are  such  an  exercise  in 
pop  construction  that 
watching  them  reminds  you  of 
a display  at  the  Ideal  Homes 
Exhibition:  the  furniture  just 
so.  the  fabrics  spotless  and  un- 
crumpled. But  behind  the  fa- 
cade — well,  there’s  not  much. 
Once  you  get  over  the  shock 


that  utterly  inoffensive, 
primly  arranged  eighties  pop- 
soul  can  still  command  an  en- 
thusiastic audience,  you  are 
driven  from  incredulity  to 
analysis.  Why,  with  the  pop 
universe  sparkling  like  never 
before,  are  people  satisfied 
with  this  swish-by-numbers? 

Because  satisfaction  is  what 
this  audience  craves.  Cast  an 
eye  over  the  Clyde  Audito- 
rium — as  plush  a venue  as 
Glasgow’s  ever  had — and  you 
find  a very  large  number  of 
very  sensible  women  of  a very 
particular  age  hipswaying 
their  leather  jeans  and  bob- 
bing their  office-warrior  hair- 
cuts  for  all  they’re  worth. 


A generation  of  career 
women  fights  to  align  their 
femininity  with  their  profes- 
sionalism, and  needs  some 
consoling  psalms  to  light  their 
way?  Enter  the  Lighthouse 
Family. 

But  you  have  to  admit  that 
the  brief  Is  expertly  fulfilled.  If  ‘| 
nothing  else,  minor  jazz-ftmk 
is  about  the  management  of 
passion — only  the  occasional 
bass  snap  or  snatched  solo  in- 
trudes on  the  general  effi- 
ciency'. The  Listening  stays 
easy  with  Tunde  Bayewu’s 
deep-down  singing  style:  it’s  a 
limited  but  affecting  bridge 
between  Nat  King  Cole  and 
Barry  White — that  is,  be- 


tween loungecore  and  bed- 
room souL  He  also  carries  an 
Armani  suit  beautifully,  and 
effuses  over  aU  the  working 
women  with  evident 
approval. 

In  song  after  song,  we  travel 
over  the  crumpled  duvet  of 
mainstream  emotion.  Light- 
house Family  members  are 
"still  looking  for  a way  to 
break  the  pattern  of  every- 
day”. The  forthcoming  single 
claims  that  “one  day.  we’re 
gonna  get  so  high".  Yeah, 
maybe  one  day,  but  not  now. 
not  when  the  project  manag- 
er's breathing  down  your 
neck. 

Ocean  Drive,  the  first  hit. 


promises  its  hurried  and  har- 
ried listeners — trapped  in 
their  city  cars  with  only  the 
stereo  for  transcendence  — 
that  “the  sun’s  gonna  shine  on 
everything  you  do".  And  just 

to  nail  it  home,  the  back- 
projection  shows  the  view 
from  the  driver's  seat  ham- 
mering pointtessly  down  the 
national  infrastructure,  fol- 
lowed by  a forlorn  lighthouse, 
under  impossibly  blue  skies. 

Perfectly  calculated  conso- 
lation music?  Or  just  a means 
to  minor  joy  on  a winter  week- 
end? Whatever.  Going  by  the 
general  exultation.  Glasgow's 
working  women  got  their 
money's  worth. 


Ex-s 


Is  deal 


Catch-all  law  ‘forces'  guilty 
plea  over  book  on  experiences 


RchwilNortMi-Tajitor 


Richard  Tomlin- 
son,  the  first  MI6 
agent  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  secrets 
offences  since  the 
Soviet  spy  George  Blake  36 
years  ago,  said  yesterday  be 
had  no  alternative  to  plead- 
ing guilty  even  though  the  in- 
formation he  disclosed  was 
“trivial". 

He  said  he  had  wanted  to 
plead  not  guilty  but  the  draco- 
nian nature  of  the  Official  Se- 
crets Act  made  it  impossible 
— there  was  no  public  inter- 
est detence.  “I  would  have 
been  guilty  even  if  I had  dis- 
closed the  colour  of  the  car- 
pets in  the  office,”  he  said. . 

The  act  lays  down  a maxi- 
mum two-year  prison  term 
bat  Mr  Tomlinson,  who  was 
Committed' for  sentencing  to 
the  Old  Bailey,  is  likely  to 
serve  significantly  less. 

Colin  Gibbs,  prosecuting 
counsel,  told  Bow  Street  mag- 
istrates court  in  central  Lon- 
don that  Mr  Tomlinson  had 
prepared  a seven-page  synop- 
sis of  a proposed  book  for  the 
Australian  branch  of  Trans- 
world Publishers  in  Sydney. 

The  synopsis  was  obtained 
by  Special  Branch  officers. 
They  passed  it  to  MIS  who 
said  it  contained  information 
about-  training,  operations, 
sources  and  methods. 


However,  Owen  Davies, 

■SSTfc  » .T -“E5 

said  the  synoiwif  '-  ^ 
under  Jock  and  key 
Australian  publisher — 

“no  substantial  or  realist! 
danger  to  national  security’- 

country.  The  plan  was  ap- 

proved  by  a cabinet 
though  there  was  a risk  to 

lives  of  civilian  workerS- 
He  also  worked  under  cover 
in  Bosnia  where  he  met  » 
Tory  MP  known  to  MW  «w 
who  was  concerned  about 
secret  donations  by  Serb  busi- 
nessmen to  the  Tory  parly. 
The  MP  contacted  MI6  who 
warned  Sir  Robin  Butler,  the 
Cabinet  Secretary,  about  the 
potential  embarrassment  to 

John  Major's  government. 

Yesterday  the  court  heard 
that  Mr  Tomlinson,  aged  34. 
was  prevented  by  a gagging 
order  signed  by  Malcolm 
pmririH,  then  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, from  taking  an  unfair 
dismissal  claim  to  an  indus- 
trial tribunal  after  he  was 
sacked  by  MW  In  1995. 

The  following  year,  be 
wrote  to  MK  saying  he  no 
longer  felt  he  had  any  moral 
obligation  to  MIB  because  of 
the  “disgraceful”  manner  of 
his  dismissal.  He  moved  to 


sSsmmwe 
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injunction  pw* 
obtained  an  iw  nuhlishing 

SSk'BftS-SB 

^.JiTbook  editor,  and 

McGh wrtrHrT  a publisher 

^^Sfthat  be  would  not^g 
cept"no”  to  his  request,  said 

“tlS^fthe  1989  OfficialSe- 

opposed  by  ^ 

when  ^ 

inri  serving  members  ot  tne 
ScmSyand  intelligence 
agencies  axe  prevented  from 
disclosing  anything  about 

^MrToSinson  is  being  held 
in  Belmarsh  high  security 

prison  in  south-east  Lradon. 

MI6  will  have  difficulty  m 
preventing  Mr  Tomlinson  — 
originally  from  New  Zealand 

from  publishing  his  book 

in  Australia,  or  on  the  Inter- 
net if  he  leaves  Britain  once 
he  completes  his  sentence. 


Winnie  Mandela 


continued  from  page  1 
the  commission  that  her  son 
Sibonesa  had  disappeared  at 
the  same  Hme  as  Lolo.  She 
recounted  how  two  young 
men  had  arrived  at  her  house 
asking  for  her  son,  saying 
Mrs  Mandela  wanted  to  see 
him-  They  had  his  name  and 
that  of  Lolo  written  on  the 
back  of  a match-box.  Her  son 
was  not  in  at  the  time. 

She  had  subsequently 
received  a telephone  (all  from 
her  son.  He  had  got  as  for  as 
telling  her  that  he  was  with 
Lolo  when  the  call  was  cut  off. 
“She  did  kill  them,  just  like 
Stompie,”  said  Mrs  Shaba- 
lala,  gesturing  towards  Mrs 
Mandela.  'T  want  Winnie  to 
give  my  son  back.  I want  his 
bones  and  remains." 

A lawyer  representing 
Jerry  Richardson,  former 
aide  to  Mrs  Mandela  and 
"coach"  of  the  football  team, 
fold  the  hearing  that  his  cli- 
ent had  applied  for  amnesty 
for  the  murder  of  the  two 
youths  and  would  testily  later 


in  the  hearing.  Richardson 
has  previously  confessed  to  at 
least  two  other  murders,  In- 
cluding Stompie  Sepei,  claim- 
ing he  killed  them  on  Mrs 
Mandela's  orders. 

The  story  of  Stomple's 
death  was  the  centre-piece  of 
testimony  by  the  last  witness 
of  the  day  — Mrs  Mandela's 
former  driver,  John  Morgan. 

At  her  1991  trial  on  charges 
of  kidnapping  and  assaulting 
four  youths,  including  Stom- 
pie, Mr  Morgan  gave  crucial 
evidence  supporting  her  alibi. 
He  told  the  court  she  was 
away  from  Johannesburg  on 
the  day  the  youths  were  kid- 
napped from  a Methodist 
manse  near  her  home. 

Mr  Morgan  told  the  truth 
commission  yesterday  that  he 
bad  lied  to  the  court  about  this. 
He  said  he  had  driven  mem- 
bers of  the  football  dub  to  the 
manse  on  Mrs  Mandela's  per- 
sonal instructions  to  get  the 
youths.  He  had  been  present 
when  they  were  taken  into  a 
room  “next  to  the  Jacuzzi ” at 


fire  back  of  Mrs  Mandela’s 
house,  where  they  were  at- 
tacked in  her  presence. 

He  said  Mrs  Mandela  bad 
led  the  assault,  delivering  the 
first  blow  to  Stompie.  Mem- 
bers of  the  football  club  had 
then  joined  in,  throwing  the 
boys  into  the  air  and  letting 
them  “bounce"  on  the  floor. 
The  next  day  Stompie's  thee 
was  “as  round  as  a footbalL  I 
tried  to  feed  him  coffee  and 
some  bread,  as  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  help  himself". 

Mr  Morgan  said  that  on  the 
third  day  the  teenager  was 
“in  a critical  condition”.  A 
Soweto  doctor.  Dr  Abu-Baker 
Asvat  — whom  Mrs  Mandela 
has  been  accused  of  subse- 
quently having  killed  — was 
brought  to  the  house  to  treat 
the  boy.  "Asvat  refused  and 
said  the  boy  should  be  sent  to 
hospital."  On  the  fourth  day 
Mrs  Mandela  had  told  him  to 
‘take  the  dog  and  go  and 
dump  it”.  Stompie  was  later 
found  with  his  throat  slit  in 
the  veld. 


Witness  Katfea  Cebekhulu  with  ex-British  MP  Rmn,a  Nicholson 
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Who  owns  28  rabies  vans,  three  guns  for  every 
soldier,  1 4 service  stations,  27  houses  in  Ottawa, 
48  castles  and  Newton’s  apple  tree?  Er,  we  do 


Wealth  of  variety . . . Detailed  breakdown  of  state's  assets  ranges  from  military  hardware  to  Knutsford  service  station  on  the  M6.  with  forklift  tracks  and  Newton’s  tree  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  thrown  in  for  for  good  measure 


New  Domesday  Book  reveals  a 
few  surprises  as  T reasury  clears 
way  for  ministries  to  raise  cash 
with  sale  of  government  surplus 


Lany  Elliott  and 
Richard  Norton-Taylor 


THE  Treasury  yesterday 
published  the  first  list 
of  the  state’s  assets 
since  the  Domesday 
Book  more  than  nine  centu- 
ries ago,  and  immediately 
gave  Whitehall  departments 
tiie  all-clear  to  sell  surplus 
land  and  property  to  raise 
money. 

Meticulously  detailing 
buildings,  works  of  art,  parks, 
desk-top  computers,  fork-lift 
trucks,  statues  and  even 
iawnmowers.  the  550-page 
National  Asset  Register  was 
hailed  by  the  Government  as 
a breakthrough  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  public  finances. 

Alastair  Darling,  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
said  that  the  register  — 
dubbed  Domesday  Book  n — 
was  “an  essential  tool  of  good 
government.  Any  business 
would  know  what  it  owns  and 
put  each  item  to  maximum 


i use.”  Unlike  William  the  Con- 
I qaeror’s  attempt  to  put  a 
value  on  his  kingdom  — esti- 
mated at  just  £73,000  in  1086 
— the  new  register  does  not 
attempt  to  put  a value  on  the 
state’s  stock  of  almost  200,000 
assets.  However,  officials  ad- 
mit they  are  worth  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  £125  billion  book 
value  in  the  national 
accounts. 

Mr  barling  said  that  the 
Treasury  would  allow  depart- 
ments to  retain  the  money 
raised  from  any  assets  they 
sold,  subject  to  three  condi- 
tions: that  no  individual  sale 
raises  more  than  £100  million, 
the  value  of  any  department's 
disposals  do  not  exceed  three 
per  cent  of  its  annual  spend- 
ing. and  that  receipts  can 
only  be  used  to  finance  capi- 
tal spending. 

Domesday  n — ordered  by 
Chancellor  Gordon  Brown 
after  the  general  election  — 
has  uncovered  a vast  array  of 
state  assets,  from  the  sumptu- 
ous embassies  in  Paris  and 


Rome  to  the  car  park  at  Ips- 
wich Town  football  dub’s 
Portxnan  Road  ground. 

But  Mr  Darling  dismissed 
suggestions  that  the  an- 
nouncement might  lead  to 
“an  auction*'  of  government 
assets.  “This  is  not  a sales  cat- 
alogue and  there  are  no  price 
>age  on  individual  items.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  make  it  eas- 
ier for  departments  to  deal 
with  its  assets  more 
efficiently. 

“Departments  are,  for  the 
first  time,  being  given  an  in- 
centive to  use  their  assets  in  a 
sensible  way.” 

Mr  Darling  added  that  min- 
istries would  have  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they 
heeded  each  and  every  asset, 
or  whether  they  would  be  bet- 
ter off  re-investing  any  money 
raised  from  sales  on  improv- 
ing their  ability  to  deliver 
front-line  services. 

Treasury  approval  for  lim- 
ited asset  sales  did  not  mean 
his  department  was  loosening 
its  grip  on  overall  public 
spending.  "The  Treasury  al- 
ways maintains  a watchful 
eye  over  everything  depart- 
ments do.  They  find  that  a 
great  comfort" 

The  Chief  Secretary  in- 
sisted that  the  Government 
should,  in  cases  of  national 
treasures,  be  compared  to  a 


museum's  trust.  “Any 
national  treasures  which 
have  been  bequeathed  to  a de- 
partment will  be  exhibited  so 
that  the  public  can  see  thPTn 
and  there  Is  no  question  of 
selling  them  off,”  Mr  Darling 
said. 

Departments  bolding  rare 
and  valuable  pieces  include 
the  Cabinet  Office,  which 
houses  a royal  throne  used  by 
George IL 

The  register  excludes  assets 
owned  by  the  security  and  In- 
telligence agencies  “for 
reasons  of  national  security”. 
However,  it  is  known  that  the 
new  headquarters  of  MI6  at 
VauxhaH  Cross  on  the  south 
bank  of  Thames  in  central 
London  cost  about  £250  mil- 
lion. Miffs  new  headquarters, 
Thames  House,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  also  cost 
about  £250  million  to 
refurbish. 

Liberal  Democrat  treasury 
spokesman,  Malcolm  Bruce, 
said  the  register  should  not  be 
seen  as  a contribution  to  the 
“serious  underfunding”  of 
education  and  health  ser- 
vices. “There  is  an  immediate 
crisis  in  funding  of  vital  ser- 
vices, but  the  Government’s  , 
controversial  moves  to  sell  off 
the  family  silver  will  take 
years  to  bring  in  only  limited 
fUnds." 


Taking  stock 


Ministry  of  Defence: 
Holds  about  90.000  assets, 
nearly  half  the  register's 
total. 

The  Royal  Navy  has  98 
establishments,  almost 
two  bases  for  every  one  of 
its  52  surface  ships  and 
submarines.  The  army 
has  three  rifles  for  every 
soldier. 

The  MoD  has  seven  offi- 
cial residences  in  central 
London  and  a further  63  in 
St  John's  Wood,  west 
London. 

It  also  owns:  709  works 
of  art,  many  of  them  from 
the  former  admiralty,  226 
antiques  and  517  horses. 

Three  unexplained  resi- 
dential quarters  are  held 
in  Belgium,  and  two  in 
Holland.  It  has  10  hilltop 
sites  and  10  permanent  ve- 
hicle check  points  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

There  are  US  Visiting 
Forces  bases  at  Milden- 
hall,  Laken  heath,  Alcon- 
bury,  and  Molesworth  in 
East  Anglia  and  Menwith 


Hill,  Europe’s  biggest 
eavesdropping  centre, 
near  Harrogate. 

The  MoD  has  55,000 
shares  in  the  British  Ship- 
ping Federation,  reflect- 
ing its  interest  in  requisi- 
tioning merchant  ships  in 
emergencies;  nearly  20 
million  shares  in  Interna- 
tional Military  Services,  a 
defence  sales  agency  im- 
plicated by  the  Scott  in- 
quiry into  the  supply  of 
arms-related  goods  to  Iran 
and  Iraq.  IMS  has  ceased 
trading  but  has  outstand- 
ing foreign  contracts. 

Foreign  Office: 

Has  1.437  properties  over- 
seas, including  more  than 
1,000  for  staff.  It  has  20  in 
Canberra.  27  in  Ottawa,  49 
in  Paris.  21  in  New  York 
and  71  in  Washington. 

Assets  owned  by  the 
British  Council  include  an 
art  collection  estimated  to 
be  worth  £25-5  million. 

The  collection  is  not  for 
sale  and  held  “to  increase 


the  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  British  art". 

Department  of  Culture, 
Media  and  Sport: 

Holds  the  Government 
Art  Collection  consisting 
of 11,440 paintings,  sculp- 
tures, drawings,  and 
prints  in  470  government 
buildings  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  department  is  de- 
scribed as  playing  “a  sig- 
nificant part  in  providing 
a showcase  for  Britain’s 
creative  talent". 

It  owns:  Trafalgar 
Square.  Brompton  Ceme- 
tery. 58  statues  in  London. 
London’s  main  parks 


Ministry  of 
Agriculture: 

18  buffer  depots  storing 
emergency  food  stockpiles 
“eg.  flour,  biscuits  etc”, 
all  up  for  sale.  Twenty- 
eight  rabies  vans  and  one 
rabies  crew  bus. 

Lord  Chancellor's 
Department: 

15  judges'  lodgings. 

Department  of  Environ- 
ment and  Transport's 
Highways  Agency: 

14  motorway  service 
stations,  most  of  them  on 
the  Ml  and  M6;  1,932  sur- 
plus properties  from 
scrapped  road  schemes. 


Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry: 

An  authenticated  descen- 
dant from  Isaac  Newton’s 
Apple  Tree,  taken  from  a 
cutting  from  his  mother’s 
garden  (at  the  DTFs 
National  Physical  Labora- 
tory in  Teddington, 
Middlesex). 


Scottish  Office: 

48  castles  or  facilities, 
104.689 hectares  in  the  High- 
lands. with  1391  crofts. 

Forestry  Commission: 
Over  2.5  million  acres 

Treasury: 

26  forklift  trucks. 


Police  retract  Hutchence  suicide  claim 


Banks  told  to  aid  the  poor 


Christopher  ZInn  (n  Sydney 
and  Luke  Hardtag 


A LARGE  question  mark 
over  whether  rock  star 
Michael  Hutchence  de- 
liberately took  his  life  or 
choked  to  death  by  accident 
emerged  yesterday. 

Police  in  Sydney  retracted  a 
claim  that  the  death  was  a 
“straight  case”  of  suicide, 
after  the  coroner  made  his 
own  doubts  dear,  refuelling 
speculation  that  the  lead 
singer  of  INXS  may  have  been 
the  victim  of  a sex  game. 

After  a post-mortem,  the 
Sydney  coroner.  Derrick 
Hand,  Issued  a statement  con- 
firming the  cause  of  death 
was  asphyxiation  by  hanging. 
But  he  added:  “A  coroner’s  in- 
vestigation is  still  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  death  was 


suicide.  Routine  toxicology 
tests  are  being  carried  out 
and  the  results  will  not  be 
known  for  some  weeks." 

Hutchence,  aged  37,  was 
found  by  a chambermaid 
hanging  naked  in  his  room  at 
the  Ritz- Carl  ton  hotel  in 
Sydney  at  lunchtime  on  Sat- 
urday. Prescription  pills -in- 
cluding the  anti-depressant 
Prozac  were  found  nearby. 

As  doubts  emerged  over  the 
manner  of  his  death.  New 
South  Wales  police  distanced 
themselves  from  their  earlier 
statement  that  the  singer  had 
commited  suicide,  saying: 
'The  only  statement  is  the 
one  from  the  coroner.” 

Yesterday  Hutchence's  fian- 
cee. Paula  Yates,  spent  30  min- 
utes at  the  morgue  with  his 
body,  before  meeting  members 
Of  hi<t  family  including  hig 
tether  Kd  and  brother  RhetL 


In  a statement  released  by 
Mercury  Records,  his  tether 
and  stepmother,  Patricia 
Giassop,  said  the  femiZy  was 
“extremely  shocked  and 
deeply  saddened”  by  Hut- 
chence’s  death. 

'To  us  and  everyone  close 
to  him.  he  was  a vibrant 
human  being  with  an  im- 
mense heart  full  of  love." 

Detectives  are  trying  to 
reconstruct  the  final  hours  of 
his  life.  They  want  to  ques- 
tion two  actors.  Kym  Wilson 
and  Christopher  Stollery. 
who  were  drinking  with  Hut- 
chence  in  the  early  boors  of 

Rfltrirrigy  morning. 

In  a further  twist,  police 
say  Hutchence  did  not  appear 
distressed  in  the  last  tele- 
phone call  he  made  from  his 
room  at  Sam  on  Saturday. 

Ms  Yates  is  likely  to  be  In- 
terviewed over  her  claim  that 


i she  had  telephoned  him  hours 
before  his  death  to  tell  him 
she  could  not  fly  from  London 
1 to  visit  him  because  of  a cus- 
tody battle  with  her  former 
husband,  Bob  Geldof,  over 
their  three  daughters. 

Mr  Geldof  reflised  to  com- 
ment on  Ms  Yates’s  allegation 
that  he  was  to  blame  for  the 
death,  saying:  "I  do  not  talk 
about  these  things.  1 have  not 
talked  about  them  for  three 
years  and  I do  not  think  111 
start  now.  It’s  better  for  me  if 
1 do  not  say  anything.  I can 
live  with  the  whole  situation 
a lot  better,  with  myself.” 

Hutchence’s  parents,  mean- 
while. have  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  Australia's  answer  to 
Max  Clifford,  Harry  Miller, 
to  deal  with  the  media  on 
their  behalf.  Mr  Miller  said 
he  would  represent  the  family 
without  payment 


Paula  Yates:  met  members 
of  Hutchence’s  family 


Charlotte  Penny 
and  Riqiert  Jones 


Government  is  plan- 
ning to  help  the  poor  by 
arm-twisting  reluctant 
high  street  hanks  into  provid- 
ing a better  service  to  the  9 
million  adults  who  do  not 
have  a bank  account. 

Nearly  one  in  five  people, 
most  of  them  from  low  in- 
come households,  have  no  ac- 
cess to  savings  or  cheque 
accounts. 

Measures  to  draw  them 
back  into  the  financial  ser- 
vices sector  and  the  formal 
economy  are  currently  being 
considered  by  the  Treasury 
and  the  social  exclusion  unit, 
chaired  by  the  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio.  Peter  Mandel- 
son.  __ 

Treasury  officials  have  al- 


ready approached  the  big 
high  street  banks  about  the 
proposals,  which  would  also 
help  the  Government  save  on 
its  benefits  bill,  and  a green 
paper  is  planned  for  the  new 
year. 

So  far  legislation  to  force 
the  banks  to  offer  a better 
deal  to  poor  households  or  to 
reopen  branches  in  low- 
income  areas  Is  not  on  the 
agenda. 

But  if  the  banks  fell  to  co- 
operate. the  Treasury  will 
consider  a “name  and  shame" 
approach  like  the  successful 
campaign  waged  by  economic 
secretary,  Helen  Liddell, 
against  companies  dragging 
their  feet  on  compensation 
payments  to  the  victims  of 
pensions  mis-selling. 

If  the  plan  succeeds,  it 
could  also  save  the  Govern- 
ment on  its  benefits  bill.  The 


Department  for  Social  Secu- 
rity estimates  it  costs  over  a 
pound  to  produce  each  giro 
cheque  hut  direct  debiting 
into  beneficiaries’  accounts 
would  cost  only  a few  pence. 

The  Industry  yesterday  de- 
fended its  record  on  the  issue 
of  low  income  households. 
“We  are  not  idle,”  said  Roger 
Miles  from  the  British  Bank- 
ers Association.  "There  is  ac- 
tivity already  under  way  and 
it  really  isn't  the  case  that  we 
have  suddenly  woken  up  to 
this." 

He  added  that  banks  have 
been  getting  involved  with 
credit  unions  — non  profit 
making  savings  schemes  op- 
erated by  local  communities 
— and  have  been  talking  to 
other  organisations  con- 
cerned about  individuals  ex- 
cluded from  the  financial 
system. 


We  can’t  sort  out  your 
life  in  ten  minutes. 

(But  we  can  sort  out 
your  life  cover.) 


With  family  and  dependants  to  look  after,  you’re  absolutely  right  to  be  considering  life  cover. 
But  it’s  just  as  important  to  get  it  from  the  right  company. 

That’s  why  you  should  call  Direct  Line.  In  only  ten  minutes  you  could  be  covered* 

It’s  as  easy  as  that. 

Direct  Line  offers  two  types  of  policy  which  can  protect  your  family  should  you  die  during  the 
term  of  your  policy.  Mortgage  protection  life  cover  is  designed  to  heip  pay  off  your  repayment  mortgage. 
Fixed  term  life  cover  helps  protect  your  family’s  lifestyle  by  providing  a lump  sum. 

And  since  they're  from  Direct  Line  you  won’t  be  surprised  to  hear  that  they  are  simple,  low  cost 
and  hassle  free.  We’ll  even  fill  in  the  forms  for  you  to  sign. 

Got  a policy  already?  With  one  phone  call  you  might  well 
find  you  can  arrange  the  same  protection  for  less,  with  no  sales  visits 
and  no  pressure  to  buy. 

Call  Direct  Line  and  in  ten  minutes  it  could  be  all  sorted  our. 


0845  3000  233 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  2pm  Saturday. 


i)  4is^c^sn 
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which  he 
dropped a 
concrete 
block  on  to  a 
security  man. 
He  had 
previously 
dropped a 
scaffolding 
pole  on  to  a 
schooboyat 
the  same  spot 
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Youth,  1 8,  gets  life  for  copycat  attack 


ofW; 


win  be  sold  in  two  sires. 


Martin  Wainwrtght 


A TEENAGER  de- 

scribed as  "c old  and 
emotionally  shut- 
down” was  given  two 
life  sentences  yesterday  for 
arson  and  a bizarre  copycat 
offence  of  throwing  lethal 
missiles  from  the  roof  of  a 
multi-storey  car  park. 

Robert  Devonshire,  aged  18, 
returned  to  the  six-floor 
building  in  Wakefield,  West 
Yorkshire,  within  months  of 
ending  a fonr-year  detention 
order  for  almost  killing  a 
schoolboy  by  dropping  a scaf- 
folding pole  on  his  bead. 

His  second  victim.  Leeds 


| crown  court  was  told,  was  a 
| security  man  who  “miracu- 
lously" escaped  with  a 
bruised  shoulder  after  Devon- 
shire dropped  a 31b  concrete 
I block  from,  the  same  spot. 

“You  did  this  at  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  minute  of  the 
day  as  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion,” Leeds  Recorder  Brian 
Walsh  QC  told  Devonshire. 

“Your  medical  reports  say 
that  you  are  emotionally  cold, 
show  no  sign  of  remorse,  and 
are  developing  psychopathic 
tendencies  which  are  not ! 
treatable  at  the  moment" 

The  recorder  said  that  with  i 
hindsight  it  had  been  “un- 
safe’' to  allow  the  early 
release  of  Devonshire,  of  Nor- 


manton,  from  his  previous 
sentence  for  fracturing  the 
skull  of  Simon  Teece,  eight 
who  surprised  doctors  by 
making  a complete  recovery. 

Devonshire  yesterday  ad- 
mitted causing  grievous 
bodily  harm  with  intent  to 
Bernard  Atkinson,  64.  Mr  At- 
kinson said  later:  "It  was  a 
miracle  that  I survived,  and  I 
guess  it  was  that  Simon  did. 
too.” 

Security  cameras  showed 
Devonshire  in  the  car  park 
and  dropping  an  object  some 
50ft. 

Devonshire  stared  without 
expression  as  the  recorder 
told  him  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive to  an  unlimited  sentence. 


He  was  also  sent  to  jail  with- 
out limit  of  time  for  setting 
fire  to  an  empty  council 
house  in  Normanton,  after  ad- 
mitting to  police  that  be 
“wanted  to  start  a house  fire, 
or  just  a small  blaze”. 

“It  is  dear  you  are  a dan- 
gerous man.”  said  the 
recorder. 

Simon  Teece’s  father  David 
said  after  the  hearing  he  did 
not  criticise  Devonshire's 
previous  release,  and  had 
convinced  himcaif  that  foe 
attack  on  his  son  had  been  a 
mischievous  prank  which 
misfired,  but  he  suggested 
that  inquiries  by  social  ser- 
vices could  have  been  more 
thorough.  “He  needs  help  and 


he  needed  it  a long  time  ago,” 
he  said.  "It's  easy  to  blame 
social  services  and  I bear  no 
malice.  But  they  were  too 
sympathetic  to  his  age  and 
history  »nri  didn’t  pay  enough 
attention  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

'The  thing  that  sticks  in 
my  mind  is  that  the  difference 
between  him  slightly  injuring 
and  Ming  his  second  victim 
was  just  the  way  the  concrete 
fell.  It  was  the  same  with 
Simon.” 

Mr  Atkinson,  who  retired 
as  a fire  officer  to  take  his 
security  job,  said:  “Devon- 
shire is  obviously  dangerous 
and  bas  a very  disturbed 
mind.” 


Simon  Teece . . . surprised 
doctors  with  fall  recovery 


Doctors  pledge  to  fight  ‘silent  epidemic’  of  undiagnosed  herpes  which  they  say  is  sweeping  the  West 

A SILENT  epidemic  of  in- 1 educational  campaigns  aimed  I time  when  people  have  been  | University  of  Alabama,  said  ) Although  it  is  not  a fatal ) other  is  primarily  the  cause 
/Acurable  genital  herpes  has  at  the  public  and  health  preaching  about  safe  sex.  It  is  that  in  the  Unites  States  geni-  disease  like  Aids,  genital  her-  of  recurrent  blisters  and 


/‘Ycurable  genital  herpes  has 
infected  up  to  a fifth  of  the 
population  in  the  western 
world, medical  experts 
warned  yesterday. 

Only  a quarter  of  those  af- 
fected know  they  are  carrying 
the  virus,  which  can  be 
passed  on  even  when  there  is 
no  signs  of  symptoms. 

World  experts  who  have 
been  meeting  in  Cannes, 
France,  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem pledged  to  fight  it  with 


educational  wmipaipw  aimed 

at  the  public  and  health ! 
professionals. 

The  conference  heard  that 
only  20  per  cent  of  people  with 
genital  herpes  were  properly 
diagnosed  and  less  than  2 per 
cent  received  effective  anti-vi- 
ral treatment 

Richard  Whitley,  chairman 
of  the  International  Herpes 
Management  Forum,  which 
hosted  the  meeting,  said:  "In- 
fection rates  have  continued 
to  increase  even  during  a 


Pom  vicar 
jailed  for 
15  months 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


A VICAR  who  jumped 
bail  and  fled  to  the 
Czech  Republic  while 
awaiting  sentence 
after  admitting  taking  inde- 
cent photographs  of  young 
girls  at  his  Welsh  vicarage 
was  Last  night  beginning  a 15- 
month  jail  term. 

Merfjm  Wyn  Roberts,  a for- 
mer chaplain  at  the  top-secu- 
rity Durham  and  Albany  pris- 
ons, spent  more  than  a year 
on  the  run  But  he  was  spot- 
ted by  chance  by  a Welshman 
working  in  Prague  who  recog- 
nised him  from  a newspaper 
photograph. 

He  was  arrested  at  an 
English  language  boys’  school 
in  the  Czech  capital  where  he 
had  been  working  as  a 
teacher  and  brought  back  to 
Britain  earlier  this  month 
after  spending  18  weeks  in 
prison  awaiting  extradition. 

Passing  sentence  at  Swan- 
sea crown  court  yesterday. 
Judge  Martin  Stephens  QC 
told  the  63-year-old  grand- 
father he  had  sought  to  escape 
justice  by  fleeing  the  country 
“like  a common  criminal’*. 

The  photographs  he  had 
taken  showed  children  in  sex- 
ually explicit  and  provocative 
poses  and  were  a serious 
breach  of  trust 
“At  a time  of  growing  pub- 
lic concern  over  the  sexual 
exploitation  of  children,  only 
a custodial  sentence  is  justi- 
fied in  this  case." 

He  jailed  Roberts  for  a year 
on  seven  counts  of  taking  in- 
decent photographs  and  for  a 
fhrther  three  months  to  run 
consecutively  as  punishment 
for  absconding. 

He  also  ordered  the  confis- 
cation of  Roberts'  photo- 
graphs and  ruled  that  he 
should  register  with  police  as 
a sex  offender  on  his  release 
from  Jail. 

Roberts  vanished  from  his 
vicarage  at  LI anpum saint, 
near  Carmarthen,  a week  be- 
fore he  was  due  to  be  sen- 
tenced in  June  last  year. 

He  told  his  wife,  Mary,  he 
was  going  to  stay  with  his 
brother  in  North  Wales.  Al- 


tiirip  when  people  have  been 
preaching  about  safe  sex.  It  is 
incredible  that  so  few  people 
with  genital  herpes  are  diag- 
nosed and  offered  treatment 
“We  need  to  mis  ore  that  the 
public  is  aware  of  the  symp- 
toms of  genital  herpes  and  of 
the  choices  they  have  to  man- 
age their  disease.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  people  understand 
the  benefits  of  oral  anti-viral 
therapy  and  the  importance 
of  suppressing  recurrences.” 
Professor  Whitley,  from  the 


University  of  Alabama,  said 
that  in  the  Unites  States  geni- 
tal herpes  Infection  had  risen 
by  30  per  cent  since  the  late 
1970s.  “Around  the  world  It’s 
as  high  as  the  US  if  not 

higher." 

Government  figures 
released  last  week  showed 
there  were  more  than  27,500 
cases  of  genital  herpes  in  the 
UK  last  year  — the  largest 
number  ever  recorded.  Al- 
most 15.000  new  cases  were 
reported  in  1996. 


Although  it  is  not  a fatal 
disease  like  Aids,  genital  her- 
pes Is  a painful,  chronic  con- 
dition that  carries  a social 
stigma  and  can  ruin  relation- 
ships. It  also  makes  a person 
up  to  eight  times  more  vul- 
nerable than  average  to  catch 
HIV.  since  the  HIV  virus  can 
replicate  in  herpes  lesions. 

Genital  herpes  is  caused  by 
the  herpes  simplex  virus 
which  exists  in  two  farms. 
One  produces  cold  sores 
around  the  mouth  while  the 


though  he  telephoned  to  say 
he  was  there,  police  inquiries 
showed  he  had  never  arrived 
and  a warrant  was  Issued  for 
his  arrest 

Roberts  was  originally  ar- 
rested after  he  took  a film  to 
be  processed  at  a Swansea 
photographic  shop.  A techni- 
cian alerted  the  police  be- 
cause he  thought  the  photo- 
graphs — of  a five-year-old 
giri.  — were  not  innocent  fam- 
ily photos. 

Roberts  used  a false  name 
bat  was  trapped  when  he 
called  at  the  shop  to  collect 
his  slides  and  found  police 
waiting  for  him. 

A search  of  the  vicarage 
subsequently  revealed  thou- 
sands of  photographs  and  j 
slides,  including  some  of 
naked  adult  women.  Among 
the  photographs  were  further  I 
indecent  pictures  of  another  ! 
little  girl  in  identical  poses  to  , 
the  women. 

Patrick  Griffiths,  prosecut- ' 
ing,  said  that  when  inter- 
viewed  by  detectives  Roberts 
denied  taking  Indecent  photo- 
graphs but  admitted  that 
some  photos  “turned  out  to  be 
ruder  than  be  had  intended”. 
Elwen  Evans,  defending. 

said  the  clergyman  had  Cal 
Britain  because  of  “a  mount- 
ing sense  of  panic”  while 
awaiting  sentence. 

His  respect  decency,  good 
name  and  his  home  were 
totally  lost  to  him  and  he  felt 
shame,  guilt  and  remorse,  she 
said. 

Any  jail  sentence  would  be 
particularly  burdensome  be- 
cause as  a sex  offender  and 
former  prison  chaplain  he 
would  be  subject  to  abuse 
from  other  inmates. 

Roberts,  who  has  degrees  in 
German  and  music,  was  ap- 
pointed vicar  of  Lianpum- 
saint  in  July  1995,  after  spend- 
ing most  of  his  church  career 
as  a prison  chaplain.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  prison  work  at 
Durham  and  Albany,  he  also 
held  posts  at  a remand  centre 
in  Ashford,  Kent,  and  at  a 
young  offenders’  Institution 
in  Dover. 

He  resigned  his  Church  in 
Wales  post  after  being 
charged  last  year. 


Merfyn  Wyn  Roberts . . - took  indecent  photographs  of  girls  at  his  vicarage 


other  Is  primarily  the  cause 
of  recurrent  blisters  and 
sores  in  the  genital  area.  Cold 
sores  can  trigger  the  genital 
disease  .through  oral  sex. 

After  an  initial  outbreak, 
the  virus  may  retreat  to  nerve 
roots  at  the  base  of  the  spine 
and  lie  dormant,  breaking  ont 
from  time  to  time  to  cause  a 
recurrence  of  symptoms. 
Some  people  have  outbreaks 
every  two  to  three  weeks 
while  in  others  they  only 
occur  once  or  twice  a year. 


Alfa  named  car  of  year 

THE  Alfh  Romeo  156,  which  goes  on  sale  in  Britain  next  February, 
yesterday won  the  European  Car  of  the  Year  award.  “This  is  one 
of Che  finest  mainstream  Alfes  everbuilt.”  said  Steve  Cropley  of 
ArHnrai*  iriagariTip,  organiser  of  the  event  in  Britain. 

The  156  scored 454  points,  awarded  by  56  motoring  journalists 

frnmgl  IgnTnpftan  tamiiiileS.  The  VW  Golf  Was  Second  Wilh2S6 

points  and  the  Audi  A6  third,  with  265  points.  The  award,  in  its 
36th  year,  is  open  to  cars  new  in  the  year  of  voting. 


Christians  thrown  to  lines 

A CHRISTIAN  group  received  several  seedy  telephone  requests 
after  being  given  the  same  number  asasex  chat-line.  Instead  of 
fielding  calls  from  schools  and  youth  groups,  volunteers  at  the 
Jesus 2000 project  heard  demands  for  a variety  of  sexual  favours. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  group,  from  WalsaD,  West  Midlands, 
says  it  became  adept  at  feeding  aff“very  strange"  calls.  A 
spokesman  for  BT  said:  “We  were  made  aware  of  a problem  and 
the  number  was  changed  straightaway." 


Blood  test  could  aid 
cervical  cancer  fight 


Chris  Mlhm 

Medical  Correspondent 

ANEW  computer  test 
for  cervical  cancer 
could  replace  scien- 
tists peering  down  mi- 
croscopes and  remove  the 
possibility  of  human  error  in 
checking  smear  tests,  the 
Cancer  Research  Campaign 
said  yesterday. 

The  test,  which  measures 
the  density  of  blood  vessels, 
could  help  identify  women  in 
the  early  stages  of  cervical 
cancer. 

It  has  been  known  for  some 
time  that  extra  blood  vessels 
are  produced  to  feed  growing 
tumours,  but  until  now  there 
has  been  no  proof  this  process 
was  seen  in  the  very  early  de- 
velopment of  cervical  cancers. 

Now  scientists  from  CRC 
working  at  Nottingham  City 
hospital  have  found  that  the 
development  of  new  blood 
vessels  is  a good  indicator  of 
whether  or  not  p re-cancerous 
changes  are  taking  places.  If 
left  untreated,  such  changes 
can  develop  into  cancer. 

Gordon  Me  Vie,  director 
general  of  the  charity,  said 


Households 
enter the 
digital  zone 

per  cent  of  homes  are 
■ connected  to  the  Internet 
and  22  per  cent  have  access  to 
a mobile  phone,  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  disclosed. 

The  results  of  a survey  car- 
ried out  between  April  and 
May  this  year  showed  that  the 
number  of  households  with  ac- 
cess to  digital  technology,  such 
as  the  Internet,  mobile  tele- 
phones,  fax  machines,  and  sat- 
ellite and  cable  television,  is 
steadily  growing. 

Other  main  findings  were: 

□ Twenty-nine  per  cent  of 
households  have  a computer; 

H In  1997,  <M  per  cent  cent  of 
households  h?d  a telephone 
compared  with  42  per  cent  in 
1972; 

□ Of  those  with  telephones,  8 
per  cent  also  had  a fox  and  35 
per  cent  had  an  answering  ma- 1 
chine  or  service. 


that  the  traditional  smear  test 
used  in  the  national  screen- 
ing programme  had  saved 
hundreds  of  lives  through 
early  detection  and  treatment 
of  warning  signs. 

However,  additional  tests 
were  also  needed,  both  to 
guard  against  errors  and  to 
help  confirm  diagnosis  of 
earl}' changes. 

“As  with  anything  that 
relies  on  human  judgment,  it 
is  possible  for  errors  to  creep 
In.  What  we  need  is  a new  test 
which  relies  on  computer  or 
machine  analysis  of  tile  data. 
If  this  link  is  as  significant  as 
we  believe,  it  could  translate 
into  such  a test" 

The  Nottingham  team 
looked  at  cervical  tissue, 
taken  in  biopsies,  from  70 
women.  Of  these  13  had  can- 
cer, 41  had  early  warning 
signs,  and  16  were  healthy. 
Those  seen  to  have  the  high- 
est density  of  blood  vessels 
were  the  women  with  cancer, 
while  those  with  the  fewest 
blood  vessels  were  the  normal 
women.  Women  with  the 
early  changes,  but  not  flail 
cancer,  had  more  Mood  ves- 
sels depending  on  how  severe 
the  changes  were. 


The  researchers,  co-funded 
by  the  women’s  charity  Well- 
being, also  discovered  that 
women  with  the  highest  blood 
vessel  density  were  most  at 
risk  of  a recurrence  of  the 
pre-cancerous  changes 
following  treatment  The  find- 
ings are  published  in  the  Brit- 
ish Journal  of  Cancer. 

CU£f  Murray,  of  the  CRC  de- 
partment of  clinical  oncology 
at  Nottingham,  said:  "If  we 
are  right,  changes  in  Mood 
vessel  density  represent  a 
very  early  warning  sign.  Our 
resulte  suggest  that  Mood  ves- 
sel density  could  also  predict 
which  women  may  nave  a 
recurrence  of  pre-cancerous 
changes.” 

Since  the  blood  vessels  can 
only  be  seen  in  tissue  samples 
the  discovery  does  not  offer 
an  alternative  to  smear  tests, 
because  woman  would  need  to 

undergo  a minor  operation  to 
give  the  tissue. 

Dr  Murray  added:  “Some 
tune  m the  future  it  might  be 
possiWeto glean  information 
of  this  kind  from  smear  te«»frq 
be  able  to  detect  the 
biological  signal  from  these 
abnormal  cells  that  instructs 
toe  blood  vessels  to  form.” 
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Tire  Brontes’  Thornton  birthplace  and  (right)  restored  cobbles 
m Haworth  PHcmxsRAmsDsreTHOiw 

Haworth  facing 
challenge  from 
Bronte  birthplace 


Martin  Wain wright 


THE  international 

Bronte  Mecca  of  Haw* 
orth,  which  has  just 
completed  the  most  compli- 
cated restoration  of  cobbles 
ever  mo  anted,  is  at  last  fac- 
ing competition  from  the 
“forgotten”  birthplace  of 
the  literary  sisters. 

Years  of  mnddle  over  the 
cottage  in  Thornton,  near 
Bradford,  where  Charlotte, 
Emily.  Anne  and  their 
brother  Branwell,  were 
born,  will  end  with  the 
opening  of  the  modest  build- 
ing and  a full  restoration. 

The  plan  comes  as  Haw- 
orth. battered  by  charges  of 
over-commercialism  from 
Japanese  tour  groups,  cele- 
brates the  lifting,  number- 
ing, videoing  and  replacing 
of  3,500  cobbles  in  its  steep 
main  street.  The  project  by 
BT,  following  cable-laying 
for  the  Parsonage  Muse- 
um’s new  telephones,  has 
been  described  as  the  “ulti- 
mate in  aspic”  for  keeping 
the  hill  village  as  early-Vlc- 
torian  as  possible. 

“We  normally  get  asked 
to  put  things  straight  after 
we’ve  finished,  not  just 
back,”  said-  a— BT  spokes- 
man. as  the*  final  bumps 
and  -higgledy-piggledy' 
switchbacks  were  faith- 
fully Reproduced.  Each 
■stone  “sett”  has  been  mea- 
sured in  an  exercise  which 
Yorkshire  Cable  has  prom- 
ised to  repeat  when  it  digs 
up  Main  Street  in  January. 

Haworth's  tourist  flow, 
second  only  to  Stratford-  | 


upon-Avon  and  catching 
up.  will  in  future  be  shared 
with  Thornton  — previ- 
ously famous  for  one  of 
Britain's  biggest  maggot 
farms,  which  doubled  as  a 
TB  sanatorium  at  a time 
when  consumptives  were 
thought  to  benefit  from 
breathing  the  stench  of  de- 
caying animal  flesh. 

After  a failed  attempt  by 
the  Bronte  Birthplace 
Trust  to  get  help  from  the 
Heritage  Lottery  Fund,  the 
cottage  has  been  bought  by 
author  and  Bronte  scholar 
Barbara  Whitehead. 

“It’s  tremendously  excit- 
ing and  a real  privilege  to 
be  able  to  live  here,  and  I 
think  I can  be  regarded  as 
someone  who  will  be  sym- 
pathetic to  the  house,"  she 
said.  “We  hope  to  open  to 
the  pnblic  on  Saturday 
afternoons  from  April.” 

Before  going  on  the  mar- 
ket two  years  ago  for 
£100.000,  it  was  threatened 
with  being  split  into  flats. 

The  prospect  of  opening 
— with  more  access  ex- 
pected in  future  — has  de- 
lighted the  Thornton-based 
Birthplace  Trust. 

A thank-you  do  for  Mrs 
Whitehead,  who  has  writ- 
ten a book  on  Charlotte 
Bronte  — Charlotte  and  her 
Dearest  Nefl- — and  is  writ- 
ing a series  of  crime  novels, ' 
will  be  held  this  week  at  the 
Rock  and  Heifer,  In  Thorn- 
ton. Communal  singing,  at 
an  occasion  as  ethnically 
genuine  as  any  Japanese 
tour  operator  could  want, 
will  be  led  by  the  Yorkshire 
Tripe  Company  ensemble. 


Carey  attacked  by 
US  bishop  over 
gay  ‘apartheid’ 


Madddno  Blasting 

Religious  Affairs  Editor 


THE  conflict  over  ho- 
mosexuality In  the 
Anglican  church 
erupted  in  an  extraor- 
dinary exchange  yesterday 
between  the  Archbishop  of 
Centerbury  and  a fellow 
bishop. 

In  a highly  personal  attack, 
timed  to  coincide  with  the 
opening  of  general  synod  yes- 
terday in  London,  the  Rt  Rev 
John  Spong,  Bishop  of  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  released  a 
statement  accusing  the  Dr 
George  Carey  of  lacking 
moral  integrity  and  credibil- 
ity as  leader  of  the  70  million 
Anglicans  worldwide.  He  lik- 
ened Dr  Carey’s  refhsal  to 
speak  with  Christian  gay 
rights  campaigners  with  the 
attitude  of  the  South  African 
apartheid  government 
He  accused  Dr  Carey  and 
other  Anglican  bishops  of 
knowingly  and  willingly  or- 
daining non-celibate  gay  men 
to  the  priesthood.  “The  ethi- 
cal basis  for  this  behaviour 
seems  to  be  ‘so  long  as  we  are 
not  open  and  honest  about 
what  we  are  doing,  it  is  okay.’ 
I submit  that  this  attitude  has 
no  moral  credibility.” 

Dr  Carey  accused  Bishop 
Spong  of  “hectoring  and  in- 
temperate” language  and  said 
that  SUCh  “campaigning  tac- 


Bishop  Spong:  ‘hectoring 
and  intemperate’ 

tics”  would  lead  to  a “very 
negative  and  destructive 
conflict”. 

The  bitter  exchange  will 
heighten  fears  that  the  Lam- 
beth Conference  next  summer 
of  all  the  world’s  Anglican 
bishops  will  be  hijacked  by 
the  issue  of  homosexuality. 

Advocates  and  opponents  of 
recognising  gay  relationships 
and  gay  clergy  have  drawn  up 
public  statements  and  gath- 
ered the  signatures  of  fellow 
bishops. 

Dr  Carey  accused  Bishop 
Spong  in  a statement  yester- 
day of  wanting  a 
“showdown". 


The  archbishop  had  hoped 
that  he  had  deflected  the  issue 
at  the  last  general  synod  in 
July,  when  be  proposed  that 
the  Lambeth  Conference  — 
which  meets  only  once  a de- 
cade — should  consider  set- 
ting up  an  international  com- 
mission to  look  at  the  issue 
ahead  of  the  conference  in 
2008. 

But  Bishop  Spong,  a long- 
time campaigner  on  gay 
rights,  has  upped  the  stakes 
dramatically,  in  emotive  lan- 
guage, he  urges  the  Anglican 
communion  “to  be  concerned 
less  with  institutional  public 
relations  and  more  with  truth 
and  justice”. 

English  bishops  wbo  sup- 
ported gay  rights  had  “been 
muted  by  some  strange  com- 
mitment to  institutional 
unity  ...  at  the  cost  of  sacri- 
ficing truth”. 

Many  of  the  Anglican  bish- 
ops in  the  developing  world  — 
with  the  exception  of  Arch- 
bishop Desmond  Tutu  who 
threw  his  moral  authority  be- 
hind the  campaign  for  gay 
rights  last  night  — are  op- 
posed to  any  further 
recognition. 

But  Dr  Carey  will  have  an 
immensely  delicate  task  to  ac- 
commodate this  block,  allied 
with  the  evangelicals,  with 
the  73  American  bishops  who 
have  now  signed  a statement 
demanding  full  recognition  of 
homosexual  relationships. 


Call  to  free  mother,  17 


Family  urges  speedy  release  for 
shoplifter  who  gave  birth  in  jail 


Sarah  Boseley 


THE  family  of  a teenage 
girl  convicted  of  shop- 
lifting is  wiling  for  her 
to  be  released  from  prison 
after  the  birth  erf*  her  baby  girl 
at  the  weekend. 

The  case  of  the  17-year-old 
hit  the  headlines  in  Septem- 
ber when  she  appealed 
against  her  five-months  sen- 
tence for  stealing  four  shirts 
worth  £60  from  Marks  and 
Spencer,  asking  for  it  to  be 
shortened  by  a few  weeks  to 
allow  her  to  return  home 
after  the  birth. 

Judge  Gabriel  Hutton  at 
Cheltenham  crown  court 
refused  the  appeal,  pointing 
out  that  the  girl  had  a record 


of  nine  Similar  nflpnrps.  and 
said  that  the  baby  would  have 
to  be  put  in  temporary  care. 
He  added:  “We  accept  that  the 
Immediate  loss  of  your  rfiUri 
after  the  birth  will  be  a real 
punishment.  But  yon  deserve 
real  punishment  to  try  to 
break  once  and  for  all  this 
habit  of  stealing  other 
people’s  property." 

In  the  furore  that  followed, 
prison  reformers  claimed  that 
removing  the  baby  at  birth 
would  make  it  hard  for 
mother  and  child  to  bond.  For 
the  fhture  welfare  of  the 
child,  it  should  not  be  taken 
from  its  mother. 

Under  pressure.  Home 
Office  officials  ordered  her 
transfer  to  a women’s  prison 
with  a mother  and  baby  unit. 


and  it  was  said  that  she  would 
probably  stay  in  hospital 
after  the  birth  until  the  ex- 
piry of  her  sentence. 

On  Saturday,  the  girl,  who 
is  due  to  be  released  on  De- 
cember 2,  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter.  She  has  now  been 
told  that  she  must  return  to 
Askham  Grange  women's 
open  prison  in  North  York- 
shire for  the  last  days  of  her 
sentence. 

Her  mother,  who  has  deco- 
rated a nursery  for  her  new 
granddaughter  at  her  home  in 
Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire, 
said:  “When  she  comes  out  of 
hospital  she  will  only  have 
five  days  of  her  sentence  left. 
It  seems  a bit  heartless  to 
make  her  go  back  to  prison 
for  that  short  length  of  time. 

The  girl's  boyfriend,  who 
fathered  the  child,  said:  "We 
want  her  to  be  discharged 
with  the  baby  when  she 
leaves  hospital." 


Wife 

claims 


had  at 


Stuart  Iflllar 


Earl  Spenper  yesterday . . . accused  of  asking  for  divorce  while  sitting  in  bath 


ARL  Spencer  was  yes- 
terday accused  of  being 
la  serial  adulterer 
within  months  Of  getting  mar- 
ried  as  claims  about  his  pri- 
vate life  were  laid  bare  to  a 
South  African  court. 

The  lawyer  acting  for  his 
estranged  wife.  Victoria  Lock- 
wood,  also  told  the  court  that 
the  brother  of  Diana,  Princess 
of  Wales,  had  called  her  into 
the  bathroom  and  asked  her 
for  a divorce  while  he  was  sit- 
ting in  his  bath. 

Lady  Spencer’s  lawyer.  Jer- 


Council  failure  over  services 


David  Brindla,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


COUNCILS  were  "unre- 
alistic” in  frying  to  pro- 
vide social  care  ser- 
ices  for  all  who  requested 
lem,  government  inspectors 
ssterday  declared. 

The  modern  social  services 
epartment  should  focus  on 
highly  tailored  services  to 
ulnerable  users",  the  inspec- 
irs  said  in  critical  report  on 
arking  and  Dagenham  coun- 
2,  east  London. 

The  Labour-run  council's 
jproach  had  left  some  vul- 
arable  people  with  inade- 
iate  care:  an  elderly  Indian 
an  who  had  no  English. 


had  been  left  for  12  years  in  a 
residential  home  where  no- 
body else  spoke  his  language. 

A middle-aged  Indian  wom- 
an, with  a severe 'disability, 
had  been  left  for  six  months 
without  a meals-on-wheels 
service- 

Andrew  Foster,  controller  of 
the  Audit  Commission,  which 
co-authored  the  report,  said 
services  were  thinly  spread. 
‘The  authority  tries  to  provide 
services  for  all,  but  It  Is  simply 
not  geared  to  deliver  them." 

The  council  is  the  second  to 
receive  a bad  appraisal  under 
a programme  of  joint  inspec- 
tions by  the  commission  and 
the  Government's  Social  Ser- 
vices Inspectorate. 

Of  11  repots  published  so 


for,  those  for  Barking  and  for 
Sefton,  on  Merseyside,  have 
hppn  so  negative  that  minis- 
ters have  demanded  action. 
The  east  London  council  has 
been  given  three  months  to 
propose  changes. 

Paul  Boateng,  junior  health 
minister  responsible  for  social 
services,  said  he  had  asked 
ranwrfl  leaders  and  officers  “to 
demonstrate  that  they  will  be 
able  to  implement  a plan". 

While  Sefton  was  censured 
for  failure  to  meet  statutory 
duties,  including  protection  of 
children.  Barking  is  criticised 
for  failure  to  identify  people's 
needs  and  allocate  services 
accordingly. 

It  was  over-reliant  on  its 
own  services,  such  as  residen- 


tial care,  where  there  was  a 
potential  "excess”  cost  of 
£915,000  a year  by  comparison 
with  the  private  and  voluntary 
sectors. 

Of  142  service-users  sur- 
veyed by  the  inspectors,  24  per 
cent  rated  services  “poor”  or 
“very  poor”  — the  highest 
suds  figure  found  in  25  sur- 
veys so  for  carried  out  by  joint 
inspection  teams. 

Sir  Herbert  Laming,  SSI 
phief  inspector,  said  Barking 
councillors  — many  of  whom 
were  long-serving  — involved 
themselves  in  issues  such  as 
staff  appointments,  which 
ought  to  be  left  to  managers. 

The  council  said  it  had  tried 
to  provide  services  to  all  who 

needed  them. 


Lady  Spencer . . . wants 
case  heard  in  Britain 

emy  Gauntlet,  was  speaking 
on  the  first  day  of  a hearing  at 
the  High  Court  to  Cape  Town 
to  decide  whether  the  couple's 
divorce  case  will  be  heard  in 
South  Africa  or  Britain. 

He  said  that  while  his  client 
was  recovering  In  a rehabili- 
tation Clinic,  she  was  told  by 
friends  that  her  husband  had 
slept  with  10  to  12  women. 

“Within  months  of  the  mar- 
riage, the  plaintiff  was  un- 
faithful,’’ Mr  Gauntlet  said. 

“There  had  been  a whole 
series  of  liaisons  thereafter.” 

Last  night,  a spokesman  for 
Lord  Spencer  said:  “These  are 
allegations  that  have  been 


made  by  Lady  Spencer’s  coun- 
sel and  are  strenuously  de- 
nied by  Lord  Spencer.” 

The  claims  ran  firm  that 
Lord  Spencer,  who  has  fre- 
quently accused  the  media  of 
invading  his  family’s  privacy, 
faces  a messy  and  acrimoni- 
ous divorce  from  the  former 
model,  whom  he  married  in 
September  1989. 

He  moved  to  South  Africa 
to  1996  after  a series  of 
clashes  with  newspapers  over 
stories  about  an  extra-marital 
affair  and  his  wife’s  treat- 
ment for  eating  disorders. 

Lady  Spencer  appeared  in 
court  yesterday  looking  tired 
while  her  husband  chatted 
and  joked  with  his  lawyers. 

' He  wants  the  case  heard  to 
South  Africa,  but  Lady  Spen- 
cer wants  foe  hearing  to  take 
place  In  Britain. 

Most  of  his  assets  are  to 
this  country  and  if  the  case  is 
heard  here.  Lady  Spencer 
would  reportedly  be  likely  to 
received  a larger  court-or- 
dered settlement  that  in 
South  Africa. 

Mr  Gauntlet  said  a South 
African  court  should  not  rule 
on  divorce  between  two  Brit- 
ish nationals.  He  noted  the 
couple's  four  children  were 
all  signed  up  for  British  pub- 
lic schools,  indicating  the 
move  to  South  Africa  was  not 
permanent 

He  also  questioned  a Brit- 
ish family  lawyer.  Jeremy 
Posnansky,  on  whether  Lord 
Spencer’s  alleged  adultery 
would  have  an  effect  on  the 
size  of  the  settlement  if  the 
case  was  decided  in  Britain. 

Mr  Posnansky  said  it  was 
likely  the  husband's  behav- 
iour would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count In  a British  court 


Broadcasters  get 
a new  privacy  code 


Kamal  Ahmed 
Media  Correspondent 


m BROADCASTING  code 
of  conduct  was  agreed 
^^■yesterday  that  strength- 
ens foe  public's  right  to  pri- 
vacy and  tighten*  controls  on 
television  and  radio 
journalists. 

The  Broadcasting  Standards 
Commission  said  that  it  was 
foe  “indisputable  responsi- 
bility” of  journalists  and  pro- 
gramme makers  to  act  fairly, 
and  not  toinfringe  foe  right  to 
privacy  unless  they  prove  an 
overriding  public  interest 
The  code  comes  two  months 


after  the  Press  Complaints 
Commission  announced 
reforms  for  newspapers  of  the 
rules  governing  privacy  and 

’hurHMCTTiPnt. 

Both  follow  polls  suggesting 
nine  out  of  ID  people  agreed 
there  should  be  a privacy  law 
following  foe  death  of  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales. 

“The  resulting  public  debate 
has  rtftecfced  strong  calls  for 
even  tighter  controls,"  said 
Lady  Howe,  the  chairwoman  of 
the  commission. 

The  broadcasting  code  has 
tried  to  avoid  same  controver- 
sial suggestions  made  by  Lord 
Wakeham,  chairman  of  the 
press  commission. 


Ministers 
admit  to  a 
fees  problem 
for  students 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


THE  Government  yes- 
terday admitted  that 
students  may  have 
trouble  paying  the 
£1,000  means-tested  tuition  fee 
■which  ministers  want  to  im- 
pose on  fidl-time  undergradu- 
ates starting  In  higher  educa- 
tion next  year. 

In  a letter  to  vice-chancel- 
lors, it  asked  foe  universities 
to  act  “sensitively”  when  they 
came  to  levy  the  charge  “to 
avoid  the  discouragement  of 
students  who  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  finding  up  to  £1,000 
prior  to  entering  a course”. 

Legislation  to  introduce  the 
fee  and  abolish  the  student 
maintenance  grant  js  due  to 

have  Its  first  reading  to  foe 
Lords  tomorrow.  It-  has  been 

separated  from  the  twain  Edu- 
cation Bill  to  ensure  that  oppo- 
sition to  the  university -charg- 
ing policy  could  not  jeopardise 
the  programme  to  raise  school 
standards 

David  Bhmkett  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, won  support  for  fees  at 
the  Labour  conference  last 
month,  after  promising  that 
they  would  only  be  charged  to 
students  whose  families  could 
afford  to  pay.  The  poorest 
third  of  undergraduates  would 
be  exempt  and  another  third 
would  pay  only  part 
Students  charged  the  fee 
would  be  compensated  with  an 
extra  maintenance  loan  tor  the 
same  amount  which  would  be 
repayed  after  graduation  in  af- 
fordable incomerelated  instal- 
ments. be  said. 

Ministers  have  dismissed 
fears  that  foe  fees  might  deter 
would-be  students.  It  is  under- 
stood that  applications  to  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  Ad- 
missions Service  are  about  7.5 
per  cent  down  on  the  equiva- 
lent period  last  year,  but  there 
could  be  a late  surge  before  the 
deadline  next  month. 

However,  the  department’s 


letter  last  week  acknowledged 

that  students  may  have  trouble 
paying.  “It  is  important  that 
foe  collection  of  foe  fee  is 
undertaken  sensitively  In  the 
early  months  of  foe  degree 
course.” 

Officials  recognised  that  de- 
layed payments  could  cause 
cashflow  problems  for  foe  uni- 
versities. But  it  asked  them  to 
recognise  “the  disincentive  ef- 
fect that  could  arise  from  the 
charge  being  levied  too  early 
and  without  cognizance  of  the 
particular  circumstances  of  an 
individual  student”. 

Universities  might  wish  to 
consider  Instalment 

arrangements. 

Douglas  Trainer,  president 
of  foe  National  Union  of  Stu- 
dents, said  the  letter  amounted 
to  an  admission  that  the  fees 
would  cause  problems  for  in- 
stitutions and  students. 

“Despite  the  Government's 
rhetoric,  the  fees  will  be  a de- 
terrent to  many  would-be  stu- 
dents. The  Government  is  rec- 
ognising the  problem  but 
leaving  it  to  foe  universities  to 
find  a solution.” 

The  letter  had  also  reneged 
on  a promise  that  medical  stu- 
dents would  not  pay  fees  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  year.  The  con- 
cession was  being  limited  to 
the  fifth  year.  Architecture 
and  engineering  students  may 
be  disadvantaged,  he  said 

The  Committee  of  Vice- 
Chancellors  and  Principals 
said  universities  already  had 

“sensitive  and  robust"  systems 

for  collecting  fere  from  foreign 
students.  “They  win  take  a 
similar  approach  for  the  ccfflec- 
tion  of  student  contributions. 
However,  payment  by  instal- 
ments will  inevitably  increase 
costs.” 

The  department  said  minis- 
ters had  always  recognised 
that  same  rich  parents  would 
not  want  to  stump  up  the  fee. 
“We  have  never  said  that  no 
student  will  be  in  difficulty. 
This  letter  is  about  students 
who  may  find  some  difficulty 
finding  the  money  up  front” 
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News  in  brief 


ayatollah’s  critics  _ 
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David  Sharrocfc 
inJenanlm 


Palestinians  and 
rightwing  Jews 
rejected  an  effort 
yesterday  by  the  Is- 
raeli prime  minis- 
ter, Binyamin  Netanyahu,  to 
salvage  the  Middle  East  peace 
process  with  a 6 per  cent 
troop  withdrawal  from  the 
West  Bank- 

Government  colleagues 
would  neither  confirm  nor 
deny  the  offer,  a sign  of  the 
dee  pending  crisis  in  Mr  Net- 
anyahu's camp. 

“It’s  not  a new  pro- 
gramme,” said  the  foreign 
minister  David  Levy,  who  de- 
scribed the  move  as  a “direct 
continuation**  of  his  talks  in 
Washington  earlier  this 
month  with  the  Palestinian 
negotiator  Mahmoud  Abbas. 

David  Bar-man,  Mr  Netan- 
yahu’s director  of  communi- 


cations, would  only  say,  “Ob- 
viously Israel  conditions 
everything  on  the  activity  <x 
the  Palestinian  Authority 

against  terrorism. 

“But  to  show  what  the 
results  of  the  continued  peace 
process  can  be,  one  of  thesug- 
gestions  relates  to  the  further 
redeployment  in  which  Israel 1 
would  withdraw  from  more 
areas  in  the  West  Bank."  ] 

In  January  the  OS  brokered 
the  Hebron  accord  in  which  | 
Israel  agreed  to  puQ  back  from 
large  areas  of  the  West  Bank  , 
in  three  stages  by  nud-1998. 

The  first  withdrawal  should 
have  been  in  March,  but  the  I 
Palestinians  rejected  Israel’s  i 
offer  to  redeploy  2 per  cent  | 
of  troops.  The  second  stage  1 
should  be  under  way.  but  in 
the  wake  of  the  summer's 
Jerusalem  suicide  bombings 
I Israel  made  no  offer. 

Mr  Netanyahu  now  seems 
prepared  to  offer  a with- 
drawal of  6 to  8 per  cent  to 


PM’s  aide  faces  theft  charge 


Dealing  a blow  to  the 

Prime  minister,  who  al» 


L-/ prime  minister,  who  al- 
ready faces  a mutiny  in  his 
own  party,  the  police  have 
recommended  Indicting 
Binyamin  Netanyahu's  top 
political  aide  on  Charges  of 
theft  and  fraud,  Israeli  tele- 
vision stations  said  yester- 


day. The  aide,  Avigdor  Ue- 
berman,  resigned  on  Sun- 
day as  director  of  the  prime 

minister’s  office. 

The  two  -main  television 
stations  said  Mr  Llebennan 
repaid  only  a quarter  of  a 
£23,700  loan  from  an  immi- 
grant support  group.  — AP. 


cover  stages  one  and  two.  The 
extent  of  the  third  stage 
would  be  covered  during  ac- 
celerated final-status  talks. 

The  withdrawal  offer  still 
fells  short  of  the  20  to  25  per 
cent  Palestinians  want  Wash- 
ington Is  understood  to  have 
demanded  at  least  10  per  cent 
and  is  making  a meeting  next 
month,  between  Mr  Netan- 
yahu and  President  Clinton 
contingent  on  “substantial 


Netanyahu’s  cabinet 


secretary,  Danny  Naveh,  and 
his  foreign  policy  adviser,  Uzl 
Arad,  will  meet  President 
Hosni  Mubarak’s  adviser 
Osama  el-Baz  tn  Cairo  today. 
Last  week  Mr  Mubarak  told 
the  Israeli  media  that  he  was 
confident  of  an  imminent 
breakthrough. 

“The  meeting  will  be  a fol- 
low-up to  a conversation  the 
prime  minister  had  with 
President  Mubarak  last  week 
in  order  to  move  diplomacy 
forward,”  a statement  said. 


The  news  was  received 
with  anger  by  rightwingers  in 
Mr  Netanyahu's  coalition, 
who  recalled  that  the  day  be- 
fore the  prime  minister  had 
promised  further  Jewish 
settlement. 

"He  has  spoken  to  us  about 
a withdrawal  of  1 or  2 percent 

and  we  opposed  even  this,” 
said  Mirhjipi  Kleiner,  a mem- 
ber of  Mr  Netanyahu's  Likud 
party,  who  leads  an  ultra-na- 
tionalist alliance  of  17  MPs, 
the  Land  of  Israel  Front. 

“We  have  already  informed 
the  prime  minister  that  if  the 
government  adopts  a decision 
to  withdraw  from  any  per- 
centage of  [Israeli-controlled] 
Area  C,  we  win  leave  the  co- 
aUtion.”  Mr  Kleiner  warned. 

But  Israeli  television  news 
reported  that  Mr  Netanyahu 
had  the  support  of  his  hawk- 
ish Infrastructure  minister, 
Ariel  Sharon,  who  . may  bring 
the  rightwing  on  board, 
i The  Palestinian  parliament 


Speaker,  Ahmed  Qurela,  said 
he  expected  Israel  to  pull  back 
from  90  per  cent  of  toe  land, 
30  per  cent  In  each  stage. 
Otherwise  the  Palestinians 

would  not  begin  talks  on  a per- 
manent peace  agreement 

"Further  redeployment  is 
the  bridge  that  moves  us  from 
one  period  to  another,”  he 
told  toe  Palestinian  legisla- 
tive council.  "This  bridge 
mftHns  90  per  cent  of  the  land 
must  come  under  toe  control 
of  the  Palestinian  Authority.” 

Ahmed  Abdel  Rahman,  the 
secretary-general  of  toe  Pales- 
tinian cabinet,  said  the  circle 
was  tightening  around  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu on  the  domestic  and 
international  fronts. 

"He  has  to  present  some- 
thing to  show  he  is  with,  the 
peace  process.  He  is  always 
contradicting  himself.  He 
says  he  wants  to  continue 
with  toe  peace  process,  but 
what  he  wants  to  do  Is  to  con- 
tinue with  toe  settlements.” 


... 

Montazeri-  who  was  dismissed  by 


Old  rape  claim 
puts  US  racism 
back  in  the  dock 


Joanna  Coles  in  New  York  reports  on 
the  bitter  10-year-ofd  Brawley  saga 


Tawana  brawley,  a 
15-year-old  black  girl 
from  the  small  rural 
town  of  Wappingers  Falls  in 
New  York  state,  went  missing 
on  November  24  1987.  Four 
days  later,  after  an  extensive 
search  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives, she  was  found  near  her 
parents’  former  house  in  a big 
black  rubbish  bag.  her  hair 
matted  in  faeces,  the  words 
"Nigger”  and  ,rKKK”  scraw- 
led across  her  body. 

Refusing  to  be  interviewed 
by  the  police,  she  gave  her 
family  only  the  barest  of  de- 
tails, rlaiming  that  she  had 
been  kidnapped  by  six  men 
who  had  repeatedly  raped  and 
nearly  killed  her.  When 


M will  follow 
Sharpton  and  make 
sure  he  pays  up 
as  long  as  I live’ 


pushed  by  a black  police  offi- 
cer desperate  to  find  out  who 
had  done  this,  she  finally 
scrawled  two  words  on  his 
pad;  the  flrst  was  “white”,  the 
second  was  “cop”. 

Ten  years  on,  the  Brawley 
saga  is  turning  into  a high- 
profile  court  case  along  toe 
lines  of  O.  J.  Simpson  or  Rod- 
ney King.  Fizzing  with  racial 
tension,  it  underlines  toe  gap- 
ing chasm  between  blacks' 
and  whites’  concepts  of  Amer- 
ican justice. 

Ms  Brawley1  s alleged  at- 
tackers were  never  brought  to 
court,  because  a grand  jury 
decided  that  her  story  was  a 
hoax.  A witness  had  seen  her 
crawling  into  toe  rubbish  bag 
and  no  one  believed  that  six 
white  men,  all  of  whom  had 
families,  could  suddenly  go 
missing  for  several  days  over 
Thanksgiving  without  some- 
one noticing. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  fo- 
rensic evidence  which  could 
show  that  the  men  had  been  In 
contact  with  Ms  Brawley,  and 


no  internal  examination  for  i 
rape  had  taken  place,  because 
she  showed  no  symptoms  of 1 
assault  It  also  seemed  more 
than  odd  that  her  kidnappers  i 
should  choose  to  drop  her  out- ! 
side  her  old  home.  , 

The  case  was  thrown  out 1 
and  Ms  Brawley  was  gener- 
ally assumed  to  have  got  | 
drunk  with  a boyfriend  and, ! 
too  frightened  to  confront  her  I 
parents,  had  concocted  a 1 
story. 

But  the  case  did  not  go 
away.  No  sooner  had  toe 
story  made  toe  local  head- 
lines than  toe  Rev  A1  Sharp- 
ton,  toe  notorious  Inspiration 
for  Tom  Wolfe’s  black  activist ! 
in  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities,  i 
parachuted  on  to  the  scene  as 
her  self-proclaimed  saviour.  . 

Flanked  by  two  legal  advi- 1 
sers,  Alton  Maddox  and  Ver- 
non Mason,  Mr  Sharpton  | 
touted  her  as  a victim  of  rac- 
ism and  promptly  invited  his  i 
friends  to  speak  out  Bill  I 
Cosby,  America’s  favourite 
black  actor,  offered  a $25,000 
(£15,600)  reward,  and  the 
boxer  Mike  Tyson  presented 
Ms  Brawley  with  the  Rolex 
from  his  wrist 

But  Mr  Sharpton  wanted 
answers,  and  three  months 
later  he  said  he  bad  found 
them.  He  held  a press  confer- 
ence and  confidently  pro- 
claimed that  he  had  uncov- 
ered the  guilty  ringleader.  His 
name  was  Steve  Pagooes  and 
he  was  the  son  of  a local  Judge. 

As  shocked  journalists  de- 
manded the  evidence,  Mr 
Sharpton  mocked  them.  "If 
we  are  lying,”  he  challenged 
Mr  Pagones  through  the  lens 
of  a television  camera,  “then 
sue  us  so  we  can  go  into  court 
with  you  right  now  and  prove 
you  did  it  Sue  us  — sue  us 
right  now!” 

After  almost  10  years  of  ex- 
cruciating legal  delays,  that  is  I 
exactly  what  Mr  Pagones  is  I 
doing.  This  week  a jury  is  , 
being  selected  for  his ' 
$150  million  defamation  suit 
against  Mr  Sharpton,  Mr  1 
Maddox  and  Mr  Mason.  He  is 
also  suing  MS  Brawley,  now  ! 
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in  contempt  for  failing  to 
answer  court  documents  in- 
cluding several  subpoenas. 
Declaring  that  she  wanted  no 
more  to  do  with  the  case,  she 
changed  her  name,  moved 
away  and  has  persistently 
refused  to  discuss  it 
But  Mr  Pagones  argues  that 
he  has  never  been  allowed  to 
forget  Despite  the  grand  jury 
exonerating  him,  his  life  dis- 
integrated. A fledgling  district 
attorney,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  his  job  because  of  his  no- 


toriety, and  he  says  the  guilty 
label  haunts  him.  his  wife  and 
their  three  small  children. 

“There  have  been  points 
where  this  has  been  eating 
me  up,"  he  told  New  York 
magazine  recently.  “It’s  kill- 
ing me  emotionally.  I get  de- 
pressed over  it  I can’t  sleep 
for  days.  I live  on  Zantac  [an 
anti-ulcer  medicine]  for  my 
stomach.” 

At  best,  the  evidence 
against  him  was  oblique  and 
circumstantial.  Searching  for 


suspects,  Mr  Sharpton  built  a 
case  based  on  the  suicide  of  a 
part-time  policeman,  Harry 
Crist  Crist  was  a friend  of  Mr 
Pagones  who  shot  himself 
three  days  after  Ms  Brawley 
was  found.  He  left  a note  say- 
ing he  was  depressed  after 
falling  to  make  toe  grade  as  a 
motorway  officer. 

But  the  Brawley  camp  in- 
sisted that  this  was  a smoke- 
screen and  that  toe  two  men 
had  raped  the  girl  and  Crist 
had  been  unable  to  live  with 


US  parties  fear  open  primaries 


Saudi  Arabia  kills  and  tortures 
detainees  at  will,  says  Amnesty 


Christopher  flood 
In  Los  Angeles 


LAST  year  voters  in  Cali- 
fornia deliberately 
rebuffed  the  two  big  par- 
ties by  abolishing  the 
“closed”  primary  ballot  sys- 
tem, but  few  of  them  can  have 
realised  the  uncertainty  the 
measure  would  cause. 

Proposition  198  was  passed 
in  a referendum  with  59  per 
cent  of  the  vote,  and  has  now 
been  upheld  by  a federal 
judge  as  constitutional. 

Unless  the  ruling  is  unex- 
pectedly reversed  cm  appeal, 
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voters  in  primary  elections  — 
where  candidates,  including 
presidential  ones,  are  chosen 
— will  be  able  to  select  any 
candidate  they  like. 

It  raids  toe  cosy,  88-year-old 
system  operated  by  toe  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  which 
excluded  the  registered  voters 
of  each  from  casting  ballots  in 
the  otter’s  primary,  thereby 
disenfranchising  the  majority 
of  voters  from  each  primary. 

But  how  will  toe  new  sys- 
tem work?  Morgan  Young,  a 
Washington  academic  study- 
ing Californian  politics,  says 
the  ramifications  are  “mind 
boggling". 

The  party  bosses  are  wor- 
ried that  their  political  oppo- 
nents win  deliberately  vote 
for  a fringe  Democrat  or  ex- 
treme Republican  so  that  they 
are  left  with  an  unwanted  — | 
I and  possibly  unelectable  — 
candidate. 

This  may  have  happened  in 
2991  in  Louisiana,  one  of 
three  states  which  already 
have  open  primaries,  when 
the  former  Ku  Klux  Klan 
member  David  Duke  became 
the  Republican  nominee  for 
governor. 

Others  say  voters  are  not 
that  manipulative,  and  that 


an  open  primary  will  attract 
more  voters,  and  so  margina- 
lise the  supporters  of  extrem- 
ist candidates. 

This  Is  the  hope  of  Con- 
gressman Tom  Campbell  who 
put  forward  Prop  198  after 
being  defeated  in  the  Republi- 
can primary  for  the  US  Sen- 
ate in  1992  by  an  ultra-conser- 
vative, who  went  on  to  lose  to 
a Democrat 

Bin  Press,  the  former  Cali- 
fornian Democratic  Party 
chairman  who  co-hosts  CNN 
television's  political  shouting- 
match  Crossfire,  dismisses  this 
view  as  ridiculous. 

“It’s  hard  for  anyone  today 
who’s  not  a moderate  to  get 
elected.  Campbell's  theory  is 
a phoney,  but  now  we’re 
stuck  with  an  unworkable, 

Unthinkable,  unmanapMihlp 

result,  because  he  was  peeved 
about  losing." 

His  attack  sounds  like  the 
sort  of  party  arrogance  — 
“Only  we  can  choose  our  can- 
didate” — that  caused  voters 
to  spurn  the  Republican- 
Democrat  pact  opposing  the 
proposition. 

But  another  effect  of  the 
new  system  could  be  to  im- 
prove the  chances  of  super- 
rich candidates:  an  open  pri- 


mary makes  it  more  expen- 
sive to  canvass  California  and 
buy  air  time. 

Already  two  multi-million- 
aire rivals  for  a US  Senate  seat 
in  California  next  year  are 
preparing  for  unrestricted  ex- 
penditure on  their  campaigns. 

A super-rich  Democrat,  it  is 
suggested,  could  buy  $500,000 
of  commercials  to  solicit  the 
i conservative  vote  on  one  par- 
| ticular  issue,  thus  wrecking 
the  chances  of  the  favoured 
Republican. 

More  ominous  is  toe  experi- 
ence in  Washington  state, 
which  already  has  open  pri- 
I maries.  It  suggests  that  those 
who  cross-vote  may  not 
return  to  their  registered  loy- 
alty at  the  general  election. 

California's  new  ballot  sys- 
tem may  confhse  the  cam- 
paign managers  but  It  demon- 
strates disillusion  with  toe 
two  main  parties. 

The  small  parties,  whose 
registered  support  is  now  ap- : 
proaching  15  per  cent,  may  be 
the  beneficiaries,  because  the  , 
big  party  loyalists  will  be 
allowed  to  switch  to  the  jwnflll 
ones  without  re-registering.  I 

This  looks  outrageous  to 
party  hacks,  but  to  many  I 
others  it  looks  like  democracy. ; 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


EXECUTION,  torture,  am- 
putation, flogging  and 


Imputation,  flogging  and 
the  arbitrary  arrest:  and  de- 
tention of  political  suspects 
is  normal  practice  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional says  today  in  a new 
report 

Its  criminal  Justice  system 
is  designed  to  cater  for  toe 
state  “with  total  disregard 
for  the  individual’s  right  to 
a fair  trial  which  consti- 
tutes a basis  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  other  fundamental 
human  rights,**  Amnesty 
says,  presenting  a damning 
catalogue  of  abuses. 

Strikingly,  the  report 
says,  the  Saudi  authorities 
make  no  effort  to  conceal 
an  *'appaUing*’  human 
rights  record. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  treated 
with  kid  gloves  interna- 
tionally because  of  its  huge 
oil  resources,  acquiescence 
in  Western  policies  and 
readiness  to  buy  expensive 
weapons  systems  from  Brit- 
ain and  other  countries. 

Its  system  of  justice  has 
been  given  unusually  in- 
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Coleman,  Sarajevo. 


Europe  bans  US  fUr  imports 
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itaHelmfrBurton  law,  which  penalises  sunvwn  «*“**“*““  — • 

says  the  leg-hold  trap  is  inhumane,  is  demand- 
ingStoe  US  should  fallow  Canada  and  Russia  in  agreeing  to 
phase  out  its  use. — Martin  Walker,  Brussels. 


Mugabe  plot  charges  denied 

ONE  OF  Zimbabwe’s  veteran  opposition  leaders,  Ntfabaninjp 


assassinate  President  Robert  Mugabe. 

The  Rev  Sithole,  aged 79, has  been  onbailsmce £emgchtffgd 

in  1995  In  connection  with  an  attempt  to  ambush  Mr  Muga  be  s 

motorcade  an  the  outskirts  of  Harare.  In  1969  he  was  sentenced  to 
six  years  in  prism  for  plotting  to  kfll  the  former  Rhodesian  prime 

The  attorney-general,  Augustine  Chikumira.  said  Mr  Sithole 
committed  treason  from  1983  to  1995  by  sending  young  supporters 
for  guerrilla  training  in  neighbouring  Mozambique.  His  plan  was 
fn  prow-throw  the  Zimbabwe’s  government  he  claimed. 

Be  added  that  Mr  Sithole  had  stores  of  AK-47  assault  rifles, 
ammunition  and  antiperaannel  mines,  and  that  he  personally 
approved  plans  to  ambush  Mr  Mugabe.  — AP,  Harare- 


Expatriate  killed  in  Algeria 


HOODED  attackers  strangled  to  death  an  elderly  German-born 
man  at  his  home  in  Algeria,  the  El  Watan  newspaper  said 
yesterday.  The  attackers,  who  faroifee  into  his  home  in  the  town  of 
Ain  el  Hajar  in  Saida  province  on  Saturday,  gagged  his  Algerian 
wife  before  killing  him. 

The  vfctim  was  named  as  Mohamed  Amine  Hoflinan.  a German 
in  his  seventies  who  settled  in  Algeria  In  1952  when  he  left  the 
French  Foreign  Legion.  He  converted  to  Islam  36  years  ago,  the 
newspaper  raid.  It  said  toe  authorities  had  arrested  two  suspects, 
and  that  a possible  motive  was  robbery. 

The  newspaper  also  reported  that  an  Algerian  man  had  been 
killed  and  robbed  on  Saturday  in  toe  neighbouring  province  of 
Si  di  Bel  Abbes  the  day  after  his  marriage  His  wife  watched  as  his 
throat  was  cut. — Reuters,  Paris. 


Kurd  group  halts  fighting 


Tawana  Brawley,  left,  and  toe  Rev  A1  Sharpton,  the  inspiration  for  Tom  Wolfe’s  black  activist  in  Bonfire  of  the 
Vanities,  march  together  at  a protest  rally  during  toe  Democratic  convention  in  Atlanta  in  1988  photograph:  ro.  brake 


himaeff  No  other  evidence 
I was  offered.  But  Mr  Sharpton 
has  continued  to  repeat  his  ac- 
j cusations,  insisting  that  the 
| grand  jury  was  racially  preju- 
I diced  in  throwing  toe  case  out 
In  toe  next  few  weeks  Mr 
Pagones  will  finally  have  the 
satisfaction  of  facing  his  ac- 
cusers in  a Poughkeepsie 
court.  “I  will  follow  Sharpton 
and  make  sure  he  pays  up  as 
long  as  I live.  Wherever  he 
goes,  he’ll  find  me  waiting," 
he  said. 


THE  Kurdistan  Democratic  Party  declared  a unilateral  ceasefire 
yesterday  in  an  attempt  to  bait  hostilities  with  the  rival  Iraqi 
Kurdish  militia  it  has  been  fighting  for  more  than  a month. 

Massoud  Barnaul’s  KDP  and  the  Patriotic  Union  ofKurdistan 
(FUK)  of  Jalal  Taiabani  started  fighting  last  month  when  FUK 
forces  broke  a ceasefire  brokered  by  toe  West  and  advanced  on 
KDP  positions. 

But  the  KDP,  helped  by  Turirish  aircraft,  pushed  the  FUK  back 
to  the  original  ceasefire  line  between  the  two  groups-  The  KDP 
statement  said  the  ceasefire  was  conditional  on  the  FUK  prevrail- 
tag  Turkish  Kurd  guerrillas  from  carrying  out  attacks  across  the 
ceasefire  lines.  The  KDP  and  Turkey  say  the  Turkish  Kurd  rebels 

are  allied  to  the  FUK,  — Reuters,  Ankara. 


After  the  Bangladeshi  quake 


tense  attention  for  the  past 
year  because  of  toe  case  of 
the  two  British  nurses, 
Deborah  Parry  and  Lucdile 
McLauchlan,  accused  of 
murdering  Yvonne  Gilford. 

But  while  the  nurses’ 
case  was  being  scrutinised, 
at  least  117  people  whose 
cases  were  shrouded  in  se- 
crecy were  executed  with- 
out any  access  to  lawyers. 
Amnesty  says.  Most  of 
them  were  foreign  workers 
from  developing  countries. 
Thousands  of  Saudi  politi- 
cal and  religions  activists 
have  been  deprived  of  their 
freedom  because  toe  secu- 
rity forces  are  allowed  to 
detain  suspects  without  ju- 
dicial supervision. 

“This  lack  of  judicial 
supervision  has  enabled 
the  security  forces  to  make 
torture  an  Institutionalised 
practice  simply  because 
they  can  get  away  with  it,” 
Amnesty  says.  “Torture 
I and  deceit  are  frequently 
used  to  obtain  a 'confes- 
, sion’  from  detainees,” 

• Saudi  Arabia  beheaded  a 
Pakistani  man  yesterday 
for  killing  a compatriot  by 
hitting  him  on  toe  head 
with  a hammer. 


‘Cheating  rally*  shuts  campus 
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Russia’s  new  rich 
say  hello  to  hacks 


James  Meek  in  Moscow  flicks  through 
Profile,  the  bible  of  moneyed  Muscovites 


SOME  people,  grum- 
bled Dmitri  Simonov, 
will  find  snobbery  in 
anything. 

"You  can't  do  it  In  such  a 
way  that  people  will  say 
there's  nothing  snobbish  in  it 
Especially  if  you  write  about 

hticinAgsmpfi  ** 

The  English  words  snob 
and  vulgar  had  been  part  of 
tbe  Russian  language  for 
more  than  a century  when  Mr 
Simonov  decided  a couple  of 
years  ago  to  give  the  country 
a good  reason  to  use  them. 

He  edits  Profile  magazine,  a 
glossy  weekly  which  gives  the 
country's  new  rich  business- 1 
men,  politicians  and  bureau- 
crats a chance  to  daunt  their  | 
spending  power  and  taste,  or  | 
lack  of  it  and  invite  the  cam- 
eras to  record  their  domestic 
bliss. 

Mr  Simonov  admitted  being 
surprised  that  so  many  Rus- 
sian fat-cats  were  prepared 
to  be  so  open  about  their 
lifestyles. 

“It's  not  so  much  that 
they’re  afraid  of  thieves,  but 
the  tax  police  — perhaps. 
Most  people  declare  a very 
small  amount  of  their  income 
officially  . . . From  the  start  X 
was  afraid  people  would  be 
shy  about  coming  forward, 
but  it  didn't  happen,  because 
our  journalists  have  a sense 
of  tact  and  restraint,” 

With  a circulation  of  about 
60,000  and  a target  audience  of 
the  tiny  new  bourgeoisie  — 
‘It’s  for  people  who  earn  a 
thousand  dollars  or  more  per 
month"  — Profile  is  a cross 
between  Hello!  Forbes  and  a 
sub-Country  Life  journal. 
Profile's  decorous  inter- 


| views  with  the  rich  and  fhm- 
ous  can  become  the  starting 
point  for  less  tactful  journal- 
ists. The  magazine  is  feeding 
a growing  appetite  in  Russia 
for  intimate  details  of  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  the  new  Russian 
arrioistes,  as  former  vice- 
president  Alexander  Rutskol 
found. 

Earlier  this  year  the  60- 
year-old  governor  of  Kursk 
region,  rehabilitated  after 
being  imprisoned  for  bis  anti- 
Yeltsin  role  in  the  miniature 
civil  war  in  Moscow  in  1933, 


The  wealthy  have 
a chance  to  flaunt 
their  spending 
power  and  taste, 
or  lack  of  it 


posed  in  solemn  guberna- 
torial grandeur  with  his  23- 
year-old  common-law  wife 
Irina  Popova  on  the  cover  of 
Profile. 

Last  week  he  found  himself 
on  the  front  page  of  the  sensa- 
tionalist daily  Moskovsky 
Komsomolets  under  the  head- 
line "If  I were  Rutskoi,  I'd 
have  two  wives".  Drawing  on 
the  Profile  material,  the 
paper  accused  him  of  plan- 
ning to  abandon  Ms  Popova 
for  a reunion  with  his  wife, 
Lyudmila,  to  avoid  spoiling 
his  respectable,  conservative 
image. 

“No  decent  politician  would  j 
give  an  interview  to  Mos- 1 
kovsky  Komsomolets,''  said  | 


Mr  Simonov.  “They’d  con- 
sider it  beneath  their  dignity. 
But  our  magazine  «m  get  an 
interview  with  any  civil  ser- 
vant up  to  the  rank  of  minis- 
ter without  any  problem." 

Indeed,  there  is 
about  Profile  which  brings 
out  an  extraordinary  candour 
in  its  interviewees. 

But  it  does  not  always  show 
fawning  respect  to  its  sub- 
jects. it  was  given  a ticking 
off  recently  by  a media  watch- 
dog for  violating  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  privacy  of  a 
former  general  prosecutor, 
Alexei  Ilyushenko.  now  in 
prison  awaiting  trial  on  cor- 
ruption charges. 

Profile  obtained  and  pub- 
lished transcripts  of  bugged 
phone  calls  in  which  the  Dyu- 
shenko  family  discussed,  in 
embarrassingly  petty  detail, 
the  furniture  and  other  good- 
ies they  were  to  get  in  ex- 
change for  services  rendered. 

"I  published  those  tapes  be- 
cause they  were  a clear  exam- 
ple of  corruption,"  said  Mr 
Simonov. 

Even  when  the  magazine  is 
at  its  most  unctuous  the  de- 
tails It  extracts  sound  like 
lines  from  a future  denuncia- 
tion — all  too  possible  In  Mos- 
cow’s sleazy  world  of  feuding 
j magnates,  compromising  ma- 
terial and  scapegoats,  where  i 
the  dividing  line  between 
commerce  and  government 
service  is  almost  invisible. 

One  of  the  Profile  tens 
whose  appreciative  com- 
ments are  recorded  on  tbe  in- 
side back  cover  is  Vladimir 
Ovchlnsky,  head  of  the  Rus- 
sian section  of  Interpol. 

“I  love  your  magazine."  be 
wrote.  “I  read  every  issue  for 
practical  reasons.  We  find  out 
things  from  it  we’d  never  get 
from  our  law-enforcement 
colleagues." 


Most  French  cars  face  high  pollution  ban 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 

NEARLY  three-quarters  of 
all  French  motor  vehicles 
may  be  excluded  from  Paris 
on  days  of  high  pollution  if 
recommendations  submitted 
by  the  environment  minister, 
Dominique  VoyneVare  ap- 
proved by  the  prime  minister, 
Lionel  Jospin, -this week. 

Most  of  the  country's 
11  million  diesel  vehicles,  in- 
cluding 7 million  private  cars, 
and  about  10  million  petrol- 
driven  vehicles  may  be 
refused  a green  sticker  allow- 


ing them  entry  to  the  city  dur- 
ing pollution  alerts. 

The  proposal  follows  an  ur- 
gent study  after  choking  pol- 
lution on  October  1,  when  ve- 
hicles with  even  number- 
plates were  banned  from  the 
capital  This  emergency  mea- 
sure also  enforced  free  public 
. tranwpnrt  for  Parfa,  _ . 

Petrol-driven  cars  with  cat- 
alytic converters,  built  after 
1993,  will  qualify  for  the  “pas- 
tille verte”,  but  Ms  Voynefs 
drastic  plan  to  limit  the  per- 
mit to  diesel  cars  built  this 
year  equipped  with  modem 
exhausts  has  been  challenged 


by  the  industry  minister, 
Christian  Perret  He  said  the 
rule  could  wreck  the  French 
motor  industry,  which  em- 
ploys 1-3  million  people. 

The  plan  is  also  opposed  by 
the  transport  minister,  Jean- 
Claude  Gayssot,  who  says 
that  restrictions  on  petrol  and 
diesel  vehicles  should  both  be 
based  on  the  1993  date,  despite 
studies  showing  diesel  ex- 
hausts are  for  more  danger- 
ous than  petrol. 

The  recommendations  in- 
dude  a permanent  dean  bill ! 
of  health  for  cars  running  on  1 
electricity  and  natural  gas.  I 
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Greece  finally 
lifts  the  veil  on 
forgotten  Jews 


Former  vice-president  Alexander  Rutskol  and  partner  Irina  Popova  as  Profile  readers  saw 
them  m a story  that  drew  the  attention  of  less  tactful  journalists  photograph:  oleg  vlasov 


Helena  Smith  In  Salonika 

— i— hfre  is  nothing  nice 
I about  the  monument  on 
I the  comer  of  Papanasta- 
siou  and  Nea  Eenatia  streets 
in  the  heart  of  the  northern 
port  city  of  Salonika.  The  10ft 
bronze  memorial,  which  de- 
picts a mass  of  mangled 
bodies  as  they  burn  in  Nazi 

death  camp  fires,  is  an 
eyesore. 

When  the  Greek  president, 

Costis  Stephanopoulos,  un- 
veiled it  in  the  presence  of 
ministers  from  Israel  and 
Germany  on  Sunday,  those 
who  watched  wept 
For  the  few  forgotten  Greek 
Jews  who  survived  tbe  Holo- 
caust honouring  the  tens  of 
of  mm,  women 
and  children  who  were  not  so 
lucky  has  taken  a lifetime. 

“We  first  requested  this 
monument  43  years  ago,"  said 
Andreas  Sefiha,  the  septuage- 
narian who  beads  the  city's 
once  vibrant  community  of 
Sephardic  Jews.  “Not  getting 
it  was  like  a second  death.  If  it 
weren't  for  the  cultural  capi- 
tal we  might  not  have  it  now." 

Salonika  is  the  European 
Union’s  current  “city  of  cul- 
ture”. Much  of  the  annual  ar- 
tistic jamboree  has  been  a 
flop.  But  as  the  end  of  the 
event  approaches,  officials 
are  moving  test  to  ensure  that 
the  silence  is  finally  lifted  on 
the  city’s  hidden  history. 

During  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion, more  than  56,000  Jews 
were  rounded  up  in  just  over 
a year,  brought  to  the  area 
where  the  monument  now 
stands  and  herded  on  to  the 
cattle  trucks  that  took  them 
to  Germany. 

Less  than  1,000  were  to 
return  to  the  city  that  was 
once  called  the  mother  of 
Israel 

Under  the  personal  supervi- 1 
sion  of  Hitler's  right-hand 
man,  Adolf  Eichmann,  it  was 
to  become  the  most  complete 
eradication  of  a Jewish  com- 
munity on  the  continent 
At  file  turn  of  the  century, 
oriental  Jews  accounted  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  local 
population. 

In  the  420  years  since  their 
expulsion  from  Spain,  they 
turned  Salonika  into  a boom 
town  through  their  control  of 
trade  in  the  Levant 
Up  until  1923, 11  years  after 
the  Greeks  wrested  the  city 
from  the  Turks  in  the  first 
Balkan  war.  Its  shops,  offices 
and  harbour  still  closed  on 
the  sabbath.  “But  not  even  a 
street  or  square  was  ever 
named  after  a member  of  our 


community.  It  was  as  if  we 
didn't  exist"  said  Mr  Sefiha. 

The  Holocaust  memorial 
marks  the  first  time  politi- 
cians have  publicly  accepted 
the  mistakes  made  in  the  offi- 
cial rejection  of  the  country's 
multi-cultural  past  as  Greece 
sought  to  build  its  own 
national  consciousness  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

To  many,  the  decision  to 
honour  Salonika’s  Jewish  vic- 
tims is  an  important  step  in 
Greece  achieving  foil  political 
maturity. 

“This  is  not  only  an  impor- 
tant event  of  historical  mem- 


Bonn  record 
condemned 

TBE  Israeli  parliament 
yesterday  overwhelm- 
ingly denounced  the  Ger- 
man government's  record 
on  compensating  Holocaust 
survivors  in  eastern 
Europe,  writes  Ian  Traynor 
in  Bona. 

In  an  open  letter  to  Chan- 
cellor Helmut  Kohl  92  of 
the  Knesset's  120  MPs 
called  it  "absurd  and  hor- 
rible" that  an  estimated 
100,000  Jewish  survivors  of 
the  Holocaust  in  eastern 
Europe  had  received  no 
compensation  while  Nazi 
war  criminals  received 
German  war  pensions.  The 
letter  coincided  with  the 
arrival  in  Germany  of  a 
Knesset  delegation,  the 
first  such  visit  in  30  years. 

In  the  glimmer  83  United 
States  senators  used  ad- 
verts in  the  American  press 
to  voice  similar  complaints. 

The  German  parliament 
last  week  passed  legislation 
closing  the  loophole  open 
since  the  1950s  enabling 
war  pensions  for  alleged 
Nazi  war  criminals. 


ory."  said  Evangelos  Venize- 
los,  the  Greek  culture  minis- 
ter, at  the  ceremony.  "But 
also  a settlement  of  misun- 
derstandings in  communica- 
tion that  have  long  damaged 
the  credibility  of  our 
country." 

Now  that  its  Jewish  past 
has  been  recognised,  there 
are  many  who  hope  its  Turk- 
ish past  will  be  next  Saloni- 
ka Is  the  birthplace  of  Kemal 
Ataturk,  the  founder  of  mod- 
ern Turkey.  A museum  dedi- 
cated to  him  is  tucked  away 
in  a side  street  near  the  city 
centre. 
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The  sun  can  also  sink 

Japan  faces  a new  crisis  even  before  Big  Bang 


WILL  JAPAN  be  the  next  domino  to 
collapse?  This  question  was  being  ner- 
vously asked  yesterday  as  the  Korean 
stock  market  plunged  by  another  72 
per  cent  to  A 10-year  low  (even  as  the 
IMF  officials  started  their  $20  billion 
bail-out)  and  Yamaichi,  Japan’s  fourth 
biggest  brokerage  firm,  bit  the  dust 
This  was  Japan’s  biggest  bankruptcy 
and  brings  in  its  wake  horrendous  tales 
of  financial  and  criminal  corruption 
which  is  only  the  tip  of  a corporate 
iceberg  waiting  to  melt  The  chain  col- 
lapse of  so  many  Asian  “Tiger”  econo- 
mies is  very  serious,  but  containable  if 
only  because  they  represent  a small 
proportion  of  world  trade  and  because 
much  of  their  trade  is  with  each  other. 
It  would  be  quite  different  if  Japan,  the 
second  biggest  economy  in  the  world  — 
it  accounts  for  over  14  per  cent  of  OECD 
output  — were  to  go  belly-up. 

Japan's  ruling  authorities  did  the 
right  thing  yesterday  by  extending  un- 
limited unsecured  loans  to  Yamaichi  to 
protect  $188  billion  of  clients'  assets. 
This  will  prevent  an  instant  cash  crisis 
from  spreading  and  maybe  creating 
panic  withdrawals  both  from  domestic 
and  overseas  banks.  But  it  is  not  some- 
thing the  B of  J can  do  to  all  institu- 
tions heading  for  trouble. 

The  optimistic  interpretation  of  yes- 
terday's events  is  that  the  collapse  of 
Yamaichi  is  merely  an  acceleration  of  a 
shake-out  that  is  bound  to  happen  from 
next  April  when  Japan’s  Thatcher-style 
Big  Bang  triggers  a major  shakeout  of 
the  country's  banks,  brokers  and  sav- 
ings institutions,  as  restrictive  prac- 
tices are  dropped,  exchange  controls 
abolished,  ministries  shrunk  and  a bon- 
fire made  of  bureacratic  controls.  The 
Government’s  game  plan  is  to  let  a 
number  of  less  important  insitutions 
collapse  (almost  20  have  gone  under 
during  the  past  three  years  without 
much  notice  being  taken)  while  pre- 
serving the  vital  ones.  Yamaichi  is 


hardly  a minnow  but  its  chequered 
history  (it  was  bailed  out  in  the  1960s) 
and  illegal  loans  made  it  a self-con- 
structed basket  case.  There  are  others: 
as  many  as  30  per  cent  of  people  in  the 
securities  industry  work  for  companies 
making  regular  losses  which  couldn’t 
continue  to  exist  under  Western  ac- 
counting rules.  It  is  Japan’s  misfortune 
to  be  preparing  for  Big  Bang  at  a time  of 
financial  crisis  when  the  economy  is 

actually  contracting:  Unlike  the  Asian 
Tigers  whose  misfortunes  are  recent, 
Japan  has  been  under  economic  purga- 
tion for  five  years  as  it  has  tried  to 
adjust  to  a massive  — and  long  overdue 

— deflation  of  land  and  property  prices. 
Under  the  disaster  scenario  the  country 
is  plunged  into  a fresh  downward  spiral 
of  falling  share  prices  which  trigger 
more  loan  write-offs  to  which  they  act 
as  security  — just  as  the  nation  enters 
the  traumatic  period  of  Big  Bang.  If  this 
leads  to  Japan  liquidating  its  $250 
billion  hoard  of  US  Treasury  debt  then 
global  interest  rates  could  rise  thereby 
precipitating  a global  meltdown. 

At  this  moment  it  looks  unlikely  that 
Japan  will  sell  its  US  bonds  if  only 
because  they  earn  far  higher  interest 
rates  than  at  home.  Nothing  however 
can  be  ruled  out  if  confidence  is  lost 
and  panic  selling  starts.  Japan  is  often 
described  as  a highly  inefficient  econo- 
my with  a highly  efficient  manufactur- 
ing sector.  That  is  still  true.  Japan  Inc 
will  inevitably  be  affected  by  the  col- 
lapse of  traditional  Asian  markets  but 
underneath  it  is  still  a formidable  ex- 
porting machine.  The  trouble  is  that 
exports  account  for  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  Japanese  economy  (against  a 
ratio  of  nearly  30  per  cent  for  Britain). 
Other  sectors  of  the  Japanese  economy 

— like  distribution  and  agriculture  — 
are  almost  medieval  in  their  ineffi- 
ciency. The  question  is  whether  Japan 
can  reform  its  whole  before  It  is 
dragged  down  by  its  parts. 


A party  that’s  for  turning 

But  don’t  blame  Mr  Mandelson  for  all  Labour’s  bad  habits 


A PATTERN  is  developing.  First,  word 
leaks  out  of  a Labour  U-turn.  Then 
comes  the  suggestion  that  a powerful 
vested  interest  had  lobbied  for  the 
change  and  got  its  way.  Finally,  foren- 
sic examination  reveals  the  finger- 
prints of  the  probable  culpit  — Peter 
Mandelson. 

As  usual,  the  facts  are  in  dispute.  We 
know  that  work  on  setting  up  a new 
Food  Standards  Agency  has  stalled,  de- 
spite Labour's  commitment  to  establish 
a watchdog  following  the  BSE  crisis. 
We  know  that  the  move  followed  an 
intervention  by  Mr  Mandelson,  who 
wrote  to  ministers  apparently  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  new  body  should  have 
a say  on  nutrition,  rather  than  just  food 
safety.  As  it  happens,  that  message  co- 
incided with  the  complaint  of  the  food 
producers,  who  had  been  lobbying  for 
nutrition  to  be  excluded  from  the  agen- 
cy's remit  In  correspondence  with 
Downing  Street,  they  made  dear  that 
they  did  not  want  some  agency  telling 
them  to  make  their  products  healthier 
to  eat  What  we  do  not  know  was 
whether  Mr  Mandelson ’s  action  had 
any  connection  with  that  pressure.  His 
team  insists  there  was  no  such  link. 
The  minister  did  not  meet  industry 
representatives;  he  didn't  even  see  their 
letter  to  the  Prime  Minister.  He  was 
merely  doing  his  job,  “looking  round 
comers,  spotting  possible  trouble.” 

Except  that  Peter  Mandelson  often 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  trouble,  espe- 
cially when  accusations  of  broken 
promises  are  flying  around.  As  the 


Guardian  revealed  earlier  this  month, 
it  is  Mr  Mandelson  who  has  demanded 
his  colleagues  show  “flexibility”  on  the 
national  minnmnni  wage  and  allow  cer- 
tain employers  to  make  exceptions.  At 
the  Labour  Party  conference  he  caused 
a row  when  be  left  (he  impression  that 
he  did  not  want  the  minimum  wage  to 
apply  to  young  workers  — a false  im- 
pression, he  says.  It  also  frequently  Mis 
to  the  portfolio-deprived  minister  to 
explain  sudden  policy  shifts  — like 
abandoning  a ban  on  fox-hunting  or  the 
U-turn  over  tobacco  and  Formula  One. 

A common  theme  is  Mr  Mandelson’s 
apparent  desire  to  speak  up  for  the 
powerful.  Over  the  summer,  he 
emerged  as  New  Labour’s  link  to  the 
monarchy,  dining  with  Camilla  Parker 
Bowles  among  others.  Earlier,  some 
Labourites  blamed  the  minister’s 
association  with  the  architect  Richard 
Rogers  for  the  Government’s  unex- 
pected decision  to  build  the  Millennium 
Dome.  Now  they  fear  he  lias  become  a 
mouthpiece  for  fat  cats,  counselling 
against  a minimum  wage  one  minute, 
weakening  a new  agency  the  next  Still, 
the  Guardian  hesitates  before  branding 
Peter  Mandelson  the  Minister  for  Be- 
trayal. We  don't  like  the  old  Tudor 
game  of  forgiving  the  King,  but  blaming 
his  evil  ministers.  We  know  that  he  is 
but  the  luckless  half  of  a good-cop,  bad- 
cop  double  act  If  there  is  anger  at 
Labour’s  current  conduct  it  should  not 
be  directed  at  Mr  Mandelson  alone. 
Some  of  it  should  be  aimed  at  his  boss: 
Tony  Blair. 


The  serious  case  against  Winnie 

Alas,  this  won’t  necessarily  hurt  her  presidential  ambitions 


THE  WEIGHT  of  evidence  against  Win- 
nie Mandela,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
special  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Com- 
mission’s hearing  in  Johannesburg,  is 
already  grimly  heavy.  This  is  a long- 
running  saga  which  has  steadily  eroded 
the  credit  she  once  earned  as  Nelson 
Mandela’s  valiant  wife  in  internal  exile. 
It  was  still  possible  for  her  to  argue  that 
much  of  the  evidence  against  her  came 
from  former  associates  of  doubtful 
character  seeking  amnesty  for  their 
own  crimes.  Yet  the  Commission  heard 
testimony  yesterday  from  ordinary 
people  caught  up  in  the  whirlwind  erf 
her  anger.  There  will  be  more  to  come. 

Among  the  most  powerful  is  the  tale 
told  by  Nicodemus  Sono,  himself  an 
ANC  activist  whose  son  Lolo  was 
accused  by  Mrs  Mandela  of  being  a 
police  informer,  of  how  she  refused  to 
let  him  go  when  he  and  his  wife  begged 
for  Lolo’s  life.  Mrs  Mandela  persists  in 
denouncing  this  and  the  mass  of  other 


appalling  stories  as  figments  of  her 
accusers'  imagination.  But  the  weight 
of  evidence  has  become  too  great  to  be 
explained  by  conspiracy.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  ANC  had  been  able  to  brush 
aside  the  accusations  — as  it  sought  to 
for  a while  — it  would  have  much 
preferred  to.  Instead  it  must  face  the 
public  tarnishing  of  the  former  First 
Lady  which  cannot  help  but  damage  the 
broader  picture  of  their  past  struggle. 

It  does  not  follow  that  Mrs  Mandela’s 
political  future  is  finished.  The  Com- 
mission cannot  indict  her  and,  more 
important,  she  still  commands  powerful 
rank  and  file  support  Her  bid  to  be 
elected  as  an  ANC  deputy  president 
next  month,  placing  her  in  a position  to 
challenge  Thabo  Mbeki  as  the  presi- 
dent's successor,  remains  a serious  one. 
She  has  continued  to  campaign  and 
mobilise  on  grassroots  issues  neglected 
by  the  leadership — an  omission  which 
they  should  now  regret 


j- 


Pensions:  the 
issue  ahead 


What  women  want 


Prisons:  the 
challenge  now 


YOUR  Leader  (November 
21)  perfectly  summarised 
the  scale  of  the  pensions  chal- 
lenge facing  ministers:  how  to 
ensure  security  in  old  age  for 
those  with  intermittent  paid 
employment  In  practice,  the 
vast  majority  of  those  ex- 
cluded from  occupational  and 
personal  pensions  are  women. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
proposed  stakeholder  pen- 
sions can  overcome  the  barri- 
ers created  by  sting  per- 
sonal pensions:  high  start-up 
costs,  low  yields  on  fltftd  con- 
tributions and  high  adminis- 
trative costs. 

When  Peter  Townsend  and  I 
coined  the  term  “stakeholder 
pension”,  we  were  proposing  a 
revamped,  all-inclusive 
national  insurance  system, 
along  German  lines,  which 
would  provide  credits  for  peri- 
ods outside  the  labour  market 
The  dangers  with  the  current 
proposal  are  that  It  will  raise 
false  expectations  of  future 
economic  security,  benefit 
very  few  people  and  create  a 
situation  in  which  men  domi- 
nate the  “stakeholder"  cate- 
gory and  women  the  “citizen” 
one.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
political  cods  associated  with 
these  outcomes  can  be  con- 
templated when  the  case 
against  social  insurance  has 
yet  to  be  argued  in  public. 

The  other  pensions  chal- 
lenge is  how  to  overcome  pov- 
erty and  social  exclusion 
among  current  pensioners.  As 
much  effort  should  he  put  into 
this  as  is  going  into  devising 
new  schemes. 

Prof  Alan  Walker. 

Dept  of  Sociological  Studies, 
University  of  Sheffield. 


YOUR  article  (Sex,  sex, 
aiid  a hit  Of  fashion  on 
the  side,  November  34) 
represents  no  more  than  yet 
another  backlash  against 
“women  behaving  badly”, 
which  has  been  recycled  as 
Often  as  the  features  In  the 
magazines  the  researchers 
from  the  Social  Affairs  Unit 
choose  to  target 
1 straddle  both  camps  — ac- 
ademia and  women’s  maga- 
zine journalism  — and,  like 
most  women,  enjoy  the  occa- 
sional read  of  Cosmopolitan 
on  the  bus  after  a hard  day  at 
my  desk  or  with  the  kids.  Per- 
haps the  authors  should  get 
some  perspective  and  credit 
women  readers  with  the  intel- 
ligence to  contexturalise. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  women  journalists,  as 
much  as  everyone  else,  still 
have  to  work  and  live  under 
insidious  patriarchal  condi- 
tions with  insufficient  child- 
care or  job  security.  That,  to 
me,  is  a more  sensational 
story  behind  the  sexy 
headlines. 

Sarah  Nlblock. 

Middlesex  University, 

London  N17  8AR. 


Magazines  such  as  cos- 
mopolitan, New  Wom- 
an, Company  and  Marie 
Claire  appeal  generally  to 
women  under  25.  With  cou- 
ples marrying  and  having 
children  fatw  than  ever  be- 
fore. the  idea  that  they  are  the 
best  arenas  for  introducing 
Hwnw;  of  marriage  chil- 
dren is  ridiculous,  if  quaint 
The  Holy  Grad  of  the  gloss- 
ies industry  has  been  the  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  older  wom- 
an, who  has  moved  on  from 
foe  breathless  sex-and-shop- 
ping  culture  bottled  by  the  es- 
tablished young  titles.  We’ve 
already  had  Frank  and  in 

January  well  get  Red. 

Magazine  publishing 
thrives  on  plurality  and  inno- 
vation and  you  find  both  in 
the  quite  different  markets 
served  by  the  report’s  much- 
lauded  Prima  and  scolded 
Cosmopolitan.  We  should 
pray  that  the  Social  Affairs 
Unit  doesn't  inflict  its  Janet- 
and-John  fifties  idyll  on  the 
public  by  launching  a glossy 
magazine  of  its  own. 

Adam  SmaTIwian. 

169a  St  Alban's  Avenue, 
London  W4SJT. 


PLEASE  tell  me  that  the 
1"*  Social  Affairs  Unit  will 
not  be  producing  reports  tar 
Queueing  the  development  of 
serious  social  policy.  Their 
report  comes  across  as  stag- 
geringly naive  in  its  lack  of 
understanding  of  either  the 
commercial  basis  on  which 
such  magazines  are  pub- 
lished. or  why  women  — and 
increasingly  men,  for  that 
matter  — read  magazines  in 
the  first  place. 

Women’s  magazines  pro- 
vide a very  personal  experi- 
ence of  escapism.  To  suggest 
that  such  readers  are  neither 
aware  nor  touched  by  the 
“serious  issues"  of  politics 
ami  child-rearing  is  myopic 
in  the  extreme.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  a preponderance  of 
such  misjudged  worthiness 
drives  people  to  want  to 
escape? 

David  Fletcher. 

GEA  Medianetwork  UK. 
l Paris  Garden, 

London  SEl  8NTJ. 

Magazine  woman 
seems  to  have  several 
major  advantages,  as  far  as 
the  media  and  their  advertis- 
ers are  concerned:  she  spends 
lots  of  money:  she's  designed 
to  appeal  to  Loaded  Lad;  she 
wants  the  same  things  from 
him  as  he  does  from  her.  Is 
there  more  to  it  than  that? 

Jnhn  Hallman 

18  Kimberley  Road, 

Cambridge  CB41HH. 


Piease  include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters.  We  may  edit  letters; 
shorter  ones  are  more  likely  to 
appear 


"\OUGLAS  Hurd  is  not  the 
J first  to  comment  on  the  ad- 
«rse  effects  of  the  high  prison 
mutation  (Full  to  bursting, 
ovember  21).  However,  he, 
fee  many  others,  only  draws 
j]f  the  picture.  As  well  as  the 
-Ison  population  being  at  re- 
ird  levels,  the  use  of  proba- 
on  orders,  community  ser- 
ce  orders  and  combination 
-ders  js  also  at  an  all-time 
igh,  with  almost  115,000 
-ders  made  in  1996. 

In  my  own  area,  we  have  ex- 
■rlenced  further  growth  of  17 
»r  cent  in  the  first  six 
onths  of  the  current  finan- 
a 1 year  compared  with  the 
une  period  last  year. 

In  times  past  it  was  gener- 
Iy  assumed  that  a decrease 
l the  prison  population  could 
> accommodated  by  an  in- 
ease in  community  sen- 
dees. But  the  probation  ser- 
ce  is  struggling  with  budget 
its  of  29  per  cent  in  five 
jars.  It  is  having  as  much  dif- 
-nHy  as  the  prison  service  in 
isorbing  more  offenders 
hilp  maintaining  standards. 

The  Home  Secretary  may 
ive  thought  he  had  made  an 
iportant  decision  in  plati- 
ng the  early  release  of  6.000 
isoners.  In  truth,  it  will  be 
it  a temporary  respite  unless 
ere  is  a general  shift  in  sen- 
aclng,  not  just  in  the  use  of 
aprisonment.  Mr  Straw 
iifld  play  a key  part  in  this  if 
■ has  the  courage  to  lead 
iblic  opinion — as  his  prede- 
ssor.  Lord  Hurd,  once  did. 
jlin  Bridges, 
lief  Probation  Officer, 
jrnwall  Probation  Service. 


ne  base 


YOUR  story  about  lakeland 
tenants  being  turned  out  of 
their  low-cost  housing  (Lake- 
land workers  face  eviction  in 
real-life  drama,  November  22} 
is  likely  to  be  one  among 
many  given  the  upturn  in  the 
housing  market 
As  a housing  association 
tenant  1 felt  reasonably  se- 
cure in  a residential  scheme 
above  high  street  shops.  But 
now  fiw  flats  are  to  be  sold  off 
and  the  tenants  turned  out 
What  about  creating  fair  rent 
zones  and  providing  low-cost 
loans  from  government  for 
social  housing?  Unfashion- 
able, maybe.  But  something  is 
desperately  needed  between 
die  public  housing  provided 
for  those  in  extreme  social 
need,  and  the  private  bousing 
to  which  others  have  to  turn. 
Dylan  Ttomlinson. 

South  Bank  University. 

Loudon  SEl  QAA. 


Rushdie  v le  Carre:  let’s  go  back  to  basics 


BEFORE  the  iU-tempered 
exchange  between  two  of 
the  finest  novelists  currently 
writing  in  the  English  lan- 
guage closes  (Letters,  Novem- 
ber 22k  at  least  a thought  is 
merited  by  le  Carre’s  original 
claim  (Dark  side  of  the  star, 
November  15):  that  the  New 
York  Times,  in  an  act  of  "edi- 
torial irresponsibility", 
printed  a review  of  The  Tailor 
Of  Panama,  in  which  "off-beat 
accusations"  were  a "smear" 
of  anti-Semitism  against  him. 

Thanks  to  the  Internet,  it  is 
possible  to  read  the  reviews  of 
le  Carre  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  a wonderful,  rich, 
discriminating  range  they  are. 
From  Anatole  Broyard  on  The 
Little  Drummer  Girl  to  Ml- 
chlko  Kakutani  on  The  Tailor, 
le  Carr€  has  had  reviews 
which  show  discriminating 
respect  for  his  achievement 
The  offending  review,  by  Nor- 


man Rich,  also  contains  praise 
for  le  Garris's  tailor  Harry  Pen- 
del  ("an  arresting  creation") 
and  warmish  praise  for  the 
novel  as  a whole  ("a  tour  de 
force").  Rich  then  expresses 
some  discontent  about  Pen- 
del’s  Jewishness,  wondering 
why  the  taOor  was; 

**. ..  another  literary  avatar 
of  Judas.  It’s  reasonable  to 
make  an  expatriate  British 
tailor  a Jew,  but  does  this 
Jew,  for  example,  have  to  de- 
fame the  only  decent  'saintly' 
fPendeI's  own  term]  political 
leader  in  Panama,  and  then  go 
on  to  implicate  his  own  wife’s 
utterly  innocent  Christian 
study  group  to  boot?  (There's 
a striking  Judas  parallel  1 
can’t  mention  without  giving 
too  much  away.) 

"The  touches  on  Pen  del’ s 
background  added  to  my  un- 
ease over  this  connection.  For 
example,  Pendel’s  Uncle 


Sir  Terence’s  arguments  go  up  in  smoke 


SIR  Terence  Conran’s  de- 
fence of  smoking  in  restau- 
rants and  bars  (Head  to  Head, 
November  22)  contained  a 
number  of  fallacious  argu- 
ments commonly  raised  by 
smokers  which  need  to  be 
refuted.  He  began  with  “live 
and  let  live",  arguing  that  the 
issue  was  one  of  choice;  then 
the  argument  that  there  are 
other  dangers  In  what  we  do 
to  ourselves,  notably  from  al- 
cohol so  why  pick  on  tobacco; 
finally,  that  this  would  be  tbe 
“thin  end  of  the  wedge"  with 
government  ever  more  Intru- 
sive in  telling  us  what  plea- 
sures we  may  pursue. 

Each  of  these  arguments 
rests  on  a single  assumption, 
which  is  clearly  and  obviously 
wrong,  le  that  what  Is  at  stake 
is  the  harm  smokers  do  to 
themselves,  rather  than  the 
harm  they  do  to  those  around 
them.  Once  this  assumption  is 
removed,  Conran's  arguments 
must  each  be  rejected. 

The  ban  on  smoking  in  pub- 
lic will  come  about,  if  it  does, 
because  of  the  harm  caused  to 
others  by  the  smoker. 

Dr  David  Mutimer. 

Dept  at  International  Relations, 
Keele  University. 


S an  oncology  nurse  at  tbe 
Marsden  Hospital 
in  north  London,  I am  in  no 
doubt  about  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  passive  smoking  ~ 
maybe  Roy  Castle’s  family 
could  put  Sir  Terence  Conran 
straight  about  this. 

However,  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  his  staff  who  are  are  at 
real  risk,  rather  than  diners 
who  may  only  go  out  for  a 
meal  once  a week.  We  only 
have  to  suffer  watering  eyes, 
aching  throats  and  tight 
chests  when  sitting  near 
smokers,  with  cigarette-stink- 
ing hair  and  clothes  to  follow. 
Mmmmmmm . . . delicious. 
Jane  Sullivan. 

75c  Beulah  Road, 

Thornton  Heath, 

Surrey  CR7  8JG. 

Fortunately  sir  Ter- 
ence Conran's  staff  are 
protected  by  law.  The  Health 
and  Safety  at  Work  Act  (1974) 
requires  all  employers  to  pro- 
vide a safe  and  healthy  work- 
ing environment  If  Sir  Ter- 
ence continues  to  permit 
smoking,  sooner  or  later  he 
will  be  successfully  sued  by 
one  of  his  staff  Hopefully,  it 
will  not  be  for  anything  as 


serious  as  the  lung  cancer 
contracted  by  the  non-smok- 
ing Roy  Castle  after  years  or 
performing  in  smoky  clubs 
and  pubs. 

Donald  Reid. 

Chief  Executive. 

Assocation  for  Public  Health. 
Mableton  Place, 

London  WClH  9TX. 

I PROPOSE  that  a campaign, 
I Formula  One  Parent,  be  es- 
tablished. Single  parents 
should  be  offered  the  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  £1  each  — 
less  than  one  packet  of  ciga- 
rettes— to  establish  a fund  of 
sufficient  size  to  persuade 
Tony  Blair  to  meet  with  the 
campaign.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  his  civil  servants 
would  then  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  convinced  of  the 
very  strong  case  against  star- 
vation benefit  levels. 

This  "meeting  opportunity11 
should,  by  recent  example, 
stand  a good  chance  of  pr* 
venting  the  loss  of  vital  in- 
come support  benefits.  If  suc- 
cessful. file  £ls  would,  of 
course,  be  returned. 

Gary  Clapton, 

3a  Fettes  Row. 

Edinburgh  EH3  6SF. 


Benny,  a specialist  in  insur- 
ance arson,  survived  under 
the  Nazis  by  becoming  a tailor 
to  the  high  command  of  the 
Wehrmacht  As  you  read,  the 
phrase  ‘rootless  cosmopoli- 
tans’ scratches  at  the  doors  of 
your  mind.’’ 

It’s  a point  which  a reviewer 
is  entitled  to  make,  yet  it  fan* 
somewhat  short  of  suggesting 
that  le  Carrt  was  the  author  of 
the  Protocols  Of  The  Learned 
Elders  Of  Zion.  It’s  an  unper- 
suasive  point  to  me,  but  it  suc- 
ceeded spectacularly  in  push- 
ing tbe  ordinarily  Olympian  le 
Carre  into  his  fierce  denuncia- 
tions. Yet  all  those  respectftil 
reviews  suggest  that  the  idea 
of  a Jewish  conspiracy  against 
him  — at  least  in  the  New 
York  Times  — is  unfniinrtod^ 
Dr  Eric  Homberger. 

School  of  English  and 
American  Studies, 

University  of  East  Anglia. 


A Country  Diary 


Gulf  legacy 

Martin  wooiiacott  (Con 
mentary,  November  22 
rightly  insists  that  the  prot 
lem  of  Saddam  Hussein  wi] 
not  go  away.  With  the  Frend 
in  their  traditional  role  of  aj 
peaser  and  the  Russians  u 
characteristic  position  of  col 
luder,  it  will  be  up  to  Britaii 
and  the  US  to  take  the  mil; 
tary  action  that  is  the  ont 
sure  way  of  concluding  thi 
issue. 

Gerald  Kanftw^p  MP. 

House  of  Commons. 

London  SWlA  0AA. 

IT  is  with  temerity  that 
write  to  correct  Ton’ 
Benn’s  assertion  (Letters.  Nc 
vember  17)  that  200,000  Iraqi 
have  perished  from  famin, 
and  disease  since  the  Gul 
war.  The  Unicef-agreed  chili 
mortality  figure  is  1,211,285 
Felicity  Arbuthnot 
London  E9. 


CORNWALL:  The  sea  haw, 
which  have  been  inshore,  are 
leaving  for  deeper  water, 
replaced  by  the  salmon  com- 
ing into  the  estuary  for  the 
Sjf0™1*  ■ Hp  up  the  river. 
There,  the  locals  will,  and  al- 
ready have,  enticed  them  with 
spinner,  worm  and  shrimp. 
No  fancy  fly  only.  Anything 
goes,  except  nets.  The  same 
with  the  bass  in  the  unregu- 
lated sea.  traditionally  fished 
from  shore  with  a beach 
caster,  a lugworm  or  sand  eel 
oait  and  a heavy  weight, 
which  gives  distance  and  then 
sits  or  rolls  anotmd  in  the  surf 
whilst  the  fisherman  props 
the  rod,  waiting  for  the  bite. 

But  now  I have  joined  the 
new  breed,  using  a light- 
weight carp  rod,  a floating 
Rapala,  which  lures  like  little 
inched  fish,  and  an  American 
tine  specially  coated  to  resist 
rocks  and  mussels. 
Ana  with  it,  I have  been  cele- 
brating a new  freedom.  No 
beaches 
8DaeS’  1 *** 

more  Like  my  quarry  as  I 
scramble  over  the  rocks,  seek- 
ing out  the  whitest  of  white 
water,  which  is  the  bass's  true 


borne.  They  come  eb 
“schoolies’’.  trail 
together  and  weigh! 
tween  one  and  three  i 
or  bigger,  lone  fish,  wh 
ron  up  to  101b.  Both  hai 
virtues.  The  “schoolit 
more  numerous,  so  yc 
hit  two  or  three  in  a fl 
action,  while  the  big  fit 
to  grow  only  an  inch 
are  cunning  and  fearl 
drearies.  Pulling  tb 
trough  crashing  whit 
oelow  surging  spray  ( 
bitat  the  gullies,  alway 
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uat  and  how  shap 
sometimes  le 
two  feet,  in  which  the 
tofflid.  Unlike  the  moi 
oeahh  casting,  it  is  f 
warfare,  both  aides 
for  action  and  having 

respect  for  the  i 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Emily  Bar 


THE  BBC’s  new  24-hour 
operation.  News  24.  is 
doing  fabulously  well 
Viewers  are  glued  to  the 
screen  for  most  of  those 
hours,  and  who  can  blame 
them?  The  viewing  is 
particularly  amnsing  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  few  pic- 
ture editors,  so  producers 
use  frighteningly  impres- 
sive technology  to  cut  pic- 
tures and  caption  them 
(“aston”  them  in  the  techni- 
cal Jargon).  And  If  the  odd 
error  slips  in.  what  of  it?  A 
story  featuring  US  Secre- 
tary of  State  Madeleine  Al- 
bright captioned  “G1  Jane’ 
gams  an  extra  entertaining 

dimension.  Newsreader 
BenGeoghegan  has  ap- 
peared on  screen  as  ’’Yasser 

Arafat”,  while  at  the  week- 
end, Tony  Banks  found  him- 
self described,  most  aptly, 
as  “Promotional  Video”. 
News  24's  biggest  fan  of  all 
however,  most  be  Court 
Correspondent  Jennie 
Bond.  She  appeared  to  give 
her  customary  authorita- 
tive commentary  on  the 
royals  at  the  weekend,  only 
to  have  her  presence  ex- 
plained to  viewers  with  the 
caption  “Scary  Spice”. 

Congratulations  to 
British  Airways,  an- 
ticipating the  opposi- 
tion as  ever,  in  this  instance 
by  getting  in  first  with  the 
seasonal  airline  meals. 
While  competitors  haven’t 
even  brought  out  their  ap- 
petising Christmas  dinners 
yet,  a reader  who  travelled 
with  BA  from  Orly  to 
Heathrow  last  week  reports 
his  joy  on  receiving,  for 
breakfast,  a hot  cross  bun. 

I AM  entranced  by  a piece 
in  the  National  En- 
quirer. '‘Stunning  Hi- 
lary Shepherd  Turner” 
plays  the  evil  queen  in  the 
Power  Rangers  and  says  she 
was  a friend  ofDodi  Fayed. 
Aside  from  revealing  that 
Dodi’s  friends  were  warned 
not  to  travel  with  him  ear- 
lier this  year  because  he 
might  be  killed.  Hilary 
offers  a unique  perspective 
on  the  events  of  August  31 . 
‘Tve  created  two  board 
games  with  my  best  friend 
Daryl  Hannah,”  she  says, 
“but  nothing  prepared  me 
for  what  happened  to  my 
friend  Dodi.” 


Prison  does  wonders 
for  the  jobless  figures 


Commentary 


David 

Downes 


N THE  mid-1970s  a sea 
change  occurred  In  Amer- 
ican penal  policy.  Faced 
by  a public  fearful  of  ris- 
ing crime,  angered  by  liberal 
procedures  and  disillusioned 
with  the  apparent  failure  of 
rehabilitation  policies,  politi- 
cians and  the  judiciary  “got 
tough*’  and  began  to  sentence 
increasing  numbers  or  offend- 
ers to  longer  terms  of 
imprisonment 
Indeed,  legislatures  in- 
creasingly forced  the  pace,  in 
effect  obliterating  judicial  dis- 
cretion by  introducing  man- 
datory minimum  sentences 
for  an  growing  swathe  of  of- 
fences. The  shift  was  regis- 
tered culturally  by  the  suc- 
cess of  such  films  as  Dirty 
Harry  and  Death  Wish. 

The  change  was  partly  in- 
spired by  books  such  as 
James  Q Wilson’s  Thinking 
About  Crime  (1975),  which  ar- 
gued that  social  theories  of 
crime  were  refuted  by  its  in- 
crease in  spite  of  more  gener- 
ous welfare  provision,  civil 


rights  and  job  training  pro- 
grammes. Whatever  might 
work  for  some  offenders, 
some  of  the  time,  prison 
works  for  all  those  in  custody 
all  of  the  time. 

Since  1980,  the  US  crime 
rate  obliged  this  proposition 
by  levelling  out,  seemingly 
confirming  the  theory.  Apart 
Cram  some  increase  in  lethal 
violence  in  the  late  1980s’ 
crack  cocaine  epidemic,  it  has 
stayed  that  way.  Indeed,  in 
the  1990s  crime  rates  have  ac- 
tually fallen,  apparently 
sharply,  in  New  York  as  a 
result  of  “zero  tolerance" 
policing,  whose  hallmark  is 
the  active  prosecution  of  all 
offences,  however  minor. 

These  policies  were  im- 
ported into  Britain  with 
Michael  Howard's  1993 
“Prison  works”  speech  and. 
more  recently,  by  several 
police  forces  signing  up  to 
some  version  of  “zero  toler- 
ance" policing. 

Alter  years  of  bearing  from 
criminologists  about  the  futil- 
ity of  their  labours  in  crime 
prevention  terms,  if  not  in 
terms  of  justice,  these  policies 
have  generated  a new-found 
confidence  in  being  “tough  on 
crime”,  not  least  in  the  Home 
Secretary,  Jack  Straw.  In- 
deed, being  "tougb  on  crime" 
verges  on  being  tough  on  Its 
causes,  since  not  being  tough 
on  crime  is  fast  becoming 
seen  as  its  primary  cause. 

At  an  Institute  of  Economic 


Affairs  seminar  in  June,  Wil- 
liam Bratton,  the  former  New 
York  police  commissioner 
and  the  leading  practitioner 
of  "zero  tolerance”  policing, 
dismissed  social  conditions  as 
having  anything  to  do  with 
causing  crime.  However,  sim- 
ilar crime  trends  in  other 

cities  that  have  not  pursued 
this  policing  strategy  suggest 
grounds  for  scepticism  about 
such  claims. 

On  a seemingly  unrelated 
front,  the  management  of  the 
economy,  the  US  also  began 
from  the  early  1990s  to  savour 
much-heralded  success. 
Barely  a day  passes  without  a 
laudatory  article  in  the  Brit- 
ish financial  pages  about  the 
growth  of  the  US  economy. 
Much  is  made  of  the  surge  of 
job  creation,  allegedly  made 
possible  by  deregulated 
labour  markets,  that  led  to  a 
steady  fall  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  an  impressively 
low  5.5  per  cent  by  the  mid- 
1990s. 

By  contrast,  the  European 
experience  has  been  of 
steadily  rising  unemploy- 
ment, except  in  Britain  which 
has  in  some  ways  emulated 
the  US.  The  more  corpora tist 
European  economies,  which 
have  to  contend  with  far 
higher  welfare  provision  and 
union-set  wage  rates,  are  seen 
as  comparatively  sclerotic, 
dismal  failures. 

In  fact,  these  US  success 
stories  are  increasingly  con- 


nected and  accordingly  some- 
what suspect.  A recent  study 
measured  in  detail  the  impact 
of  imprisonment  on  unem- 
ployment in  the  US  of  the  past 
two  decades.  It  concludes  that 
the  strong  US  employment 
performance  in  the  1980s  and 
1990s  depended  in  part  on  a 
high  and  increasing  incarcer- 
ation rate. 

It  is  well  known  that  the 
American  prison  population 
has  now  readied  L6  million,  a 
huge  increase  since  1980.  It  is 
both  several  times  higher 
than  in  western  Europe  and 
increasingly  made  up  erf  black 
and  Hispanic  minorities,  who 
form  SO  per  cent  and  20  per 
cent  of  those  in  custody.  What 
Is  less  well  known,  since  they 
have  been  conventionally  ex- 
cluded from  the  count.  Is  that 
this  number  amounts  to  2 per 
cent  of  the  male  labour  force. 
Treating  incarceration  as  a 
type  of  hidden  unemployment 
may  raise  the  jobless  rate  for 


One  explanation 
for  the  fall  in  the  US 
crime  rate  Is  the 
arrival  of  near-full 
employment  by 
penal  means 


men  by  about  one-third,  to  8 
percent 

The  effect  on  the  black 
labour  force  is  greater  still, 
raising  the  main  unemploy- 
ment rate  from  11  per  cent  to 
19  per  cent  Since  European 
prison  numbers  are  far  lower, 
the  same  accounting  exercise 
makes  only  a negligible  differ- 
ence. The  effect  is  to  bring  US 
and  European  unemployment 
rates  far  closer  together.  The 
US  employment  mirai-ip  looks 
far  less  impressive. 

This  effect  could  also  help 


account  for  the  criminologi- 
cal miracle  — falling  crime  in 
the  context  of  growing  in- 
equality and  welfare  cut- 
backs. Another  explanation, 
at  the  least,  for  the  fall  in  the 
American  property  crime 
rate  Is  the  arrival  of  near-full 
employment  by  penal  means, 
rather  than  as  a result  of 
penal  deterrence  or  incapaci- 
tation. 

It  relies  on  an  increasing 
rate  of  Incarceration,  whose 
long-term  effects  damage  em- 
ployability more  than  com- 
munity sentences  and  which 
therefore  tend  to  increase 
crime  to  a disproportionate 
extent 

In  short  the  US  is  now 
locked  into  a penal  economy, 
which  both  relies  on  impris- 
onment to  conceal  the  true  ex- 
tent of  unemployment  and  on 

increasing  incarceration  to 
staunch  its  own  criminogenic 
effects.  Nor  has  electronic  tag- 
ging made  more  than  a slight 
Impact  on  this  state  of  affairs. 

Hence  the  story  cannot  rest 
here,  because  the  whole  edi- 
fice is  hugely  unstable.  Pris- 
ons are  not  wealth-creating, 
save  for  the  export  of  the  odd 
prison  hulk  and  privatised 
systems  of  management  Add- 
ing the  1.5  million  prison  staff 
to  the  L6  million  prisoners  in 
the  US,  accounts  now  fbr 
about  4 per  cent  of  the  male 
labour  force. 

The  costs  are  immense.  It  is 
already  clear  that  the  costs  of 
prison  systems  in  some  US 
States  are  biting  heavily  into 
heath  and  education  spending 
as  well  as  welfare  budgets.  In- 
creasing incarceration  and 
zero  tolerance  policing  may 
bold  the  line  fbr  the  time 
being,  hut  the  mixture  is 
highly  volatile.  It  is  a pre- 
scription. that  European  soci- 
eties would  be  well  advised  to 
avoid. 


David  Downes  Is  Professor  of 
Social  Administration  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics 


As  climate  negotiations  turn  hot  and  sticky  before  the  Kyoto  talks,  Environment 
Minister  Michael  Meacher  proposes  a novel  world  project  to  save  the  planet 

Power  from  the  Sahara 
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: Diary  is  getting  im- 
patient. Just  what,  we 
ask,  will  be  in  that 
£7 58- million  Millennium 
Dome?  Mandy  Mandelson  is 
being  so  coy  that  the  Diary, 
one  offal*  oldest  friends',  is 
forced  to  step  in  and  help 
out.  Send  suggestions  for 
anything  you  would  like  to 
visit,  two  years  hence,  to 
the  usual  address.  Best  sug- 
gestions will  be  rewarded 
with  champagne.  Losers, 
however,  may  find  they 
receive  tickets  for  the  Mil- 
lennium Experience,  so 
make  it  good. 

■■BALKING  of  which,  a 
I letter  arrives  from  the 
B Millennium  Commis- 
sion. Does  it,  we  ask  breath- 
lessly, contain  news  of  the 
Dome?  No.  It  is  from  Mike 
O’Connor,  director  of  policy 
and  corporate  affairs,  and 
concerns  the  mail-out. 
reported  in  this  column  last 
week,  which  was  addressed 
to  Mr  A C Mental  and 
received  by  the  director  of 
the  Mental  After  Care 
Association.  “The  matting 
programme  failed  to  pick 
the  correct  name  on  this 
particular  address,”  ex- 
plains Mr  O'Connor  (it  cer- 
tainly did),  “and  used  the 
company  name  Instead.  We 
are  continually  updating 
our  newsletter  mailing  list 
to  avoid  incorrect  addresses 
such  as  this.”  That’s  all 
right  then.  Just  don’t  let  it 
happen  again.  Or  if  you  do, 
send  usacopy.  Thanks. 

I AM  delighted  to  receive 
an  invitation  to  “a  bal- 
anced and  constructive 
half-day  conference  on  Can- 
nabis: Should  it  be  Decrimi- 
nalised?” sponsored  by  the 
Independent  on  Sunday  and 
the  Body  Shop.  The  datels  . 
December  11,  and  the  venue 
is  the  Fleming  Boom  at  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  H.  Confer- 
ence Centre  to.  Westmin- 
ster. For  some  reason  this 
information  is  marked  with 
a prominent  At 

the  bottom  ofthepageit 
says  in  big  italics:  “Please 
note,  tills  Is  a non-smoking 
venue.”  Spoilsports. 

Honesty  does,  it  seems, 
just  about  pay . A man 
in  Thailand  was  mis- 
takenly given  $20,000 by  a - 
friendly  cashpoint,  reports 
Focus  magazine,  which  he 
returned.  He  was.  duly 

rewarded,  and  received  a 

lavish  gift-  Some  pieces  of 
crockery  emblazoned  with 
the  bank's  logo. 
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NOT-too-gr  untied 
diplomat  said  to 
this  month:  "IT 
really  wanted  to 
down  global 
warming,  we’d  stop  all  this 
flying  round  the  world  to  ne- 
gotiate with  each  other  in  the 
run-up  to  Kyoto.” 

He  had  a point  Aircraft 
currently  contribute  almost  3 
per  cent  globally  of  CQ2  emis- 
sions and  they  also  emit  , ni- 
trogen oxides  which,  when 
released  at  altitude,  double 
the  global  warming  impact  of 
aircraft 

Wood  was  the  world’s  first 
fuel,  for  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  years.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  coal,  whose  domi- 
nance in  the  west  lasted  less 
than  three  centuries.  Then 
the  first  oil  well  was  drilled  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1859,  though 
for  the  next  half  century  its 
use  was  limited.  With  the 
coming  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine,  the  demand 
for  oil  soared. 

Oil,  however,  like  other  fos- 
sil fuels,  is  In  limited  supply. 
Compared  to  its  speed  of  for- 
mation, It  is  being  used  up  in- 
credibly fast  The  world  is 
now  burning  more  4 mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  an  hour.  In 
spite  of  all  efforts  at  conserva- 
tion, consumption  continues 
to  rise.  Maybe  a trillion  bar- 
rels remain  in  the  earth,  but 
that  is  only  a 30-year  supply 
at  current  rates. 

But  now  another  problem 
has  become  stark.  As  a result 
of  the  huge  worldwide  burn- 
ing of  fossil  fuels  this  century, 
the  quantity  of  C02  in  the  at- 
mosphere has  increased  by 
half  again  since  1900,  and  is 
set  to  double  by  2050,  with  po- 
tentially catastrophic  results 
for  the  world’s  ecosystem  — 
more  severe  hurricanes, 
droughts,  flooding,  desertifi- 
cation and  disappearance  of 
low-lying  coastlines  under  the 
ea. 

There  is  even  an  outside 


possibility  that  it  may  initiate 
a runaway  greenhouse  effect 
which  could  push  Earth  in 
the  direction  of  Venus,  whose 
atmosphere  is  so  hot  it  could 
melt  lead. 

So  will  the  Kyoto  world  cli- 
mate talks  succeed  next 
week?  It  is  certainly  the  most 
crucial  negotiation  about  the 
future  of  our  planet  that 
world  leaders  have  ever 
faced.  But  negotiations  will 
be  very  tough.  The  US  holds 


the  key.  It  has  4 per  cent  of 
the  world’s  population,  but 
generates  22  per  cent  of  the 
world's  emissions  of  green- 
house gases.  Bill  Clinton  has 
now  committed  himself  to 
“stabilisation”,  ie  a zero  in- 
crease on  1990,  some  time  be- 
tween 2008  and  2112.  This 
might  seem  seriously  inade- 
quate, but  it  is  not  as  modest 
as  it  looks  at  first  sight  By 
2010  it  is  estimated  that  the 
US.  on  current  trends,  will 


have  greenhouse  g»g  emis- 
sions about  23  per  cent  higher 
than  In  1990.  So  stabilisation 
will  require  the  US  to  make 
about  a 20  per  cent  cut 

Nonetheless,  the  US  ought 
be  able  to  go  considerably  fur- 
ther than  merely  stabilising 
its  emissions  by  2010. 

At  best,  Kyoto  could  repre- 
sent the  cusp  at  which  the 
dominant  fossil-fuel  burning 
of  the  twentieth  century  be- 
gins to  turn  decisively 


towards  alternative  fuels.  But 
which?  Given  public  concerns 
about  nuclear  energy 
following  the  Chernobyl  and 
Three  Mile  Island  episodes, 
the  most  suitable  alternative 
is  a big  increase  in  the  use  of 
renewable  sources  of  energy. 
But  though  we  could  cer- 
tainly make  much  more  use 
of  wind  power  and  water 
power,  these  could  never 
alone  come  anywhere  near 
mpgfing  all  our  ptwrgy  needs. 

A far  more  promising  long- 
run  pnvrmnmpntany  sound 
goal  is  directly  tapping  the 
sun's  vast  energy.  This  “inso- 
lation" produces  energy  at  a 
rate  about  50,000  times 
greater  than  our  total  current 
rate  of  energy  consumption. 
The  relevant  device  here  is 
the  solar  battery,  or  photovol- 
taic cell,  which  converts  sun- 
light directly  into  electricity. 

If  substantial  areas  of  the 
Earth's  deserts,  such  as  Death 
Valley  or  the  Sahara  desert, 
were  covered  with  solar  bat- 
teries or  electricity-storing 
devices,  they  could  meet  the 
world’s  electricity  needs 
indefinitely. 

The  problem,  inevitably,  is 
cost  Pure  silicon  crystals  out 
of  which  thin  slices  can  be  cut 
for  the  necessary  cells  are  ex- 
pensive. The  price  has,  how- 
ever, plummeted  to  l/250th  of 
what  it  was  40  years  ago. 
Even  so,  solar  electricity  is 
still  about  seven  times  as  ex- 
pensive  as  oil-generated  elec- 
tricity. No  immediate  break- 
through is  therefore  in 
prospect 

But  given  that  there  is  no 
other  option  in  sight  on  the 
scale  required  which  works 
with  the  grain  of  the  eco-sys- 
tem,  this  should  now  be  made 
— if  Kyoto  can  secure  a suffi- 
cient breathing  space  — a 
world  project  for  the 

minpnniiiTn 


Michael  Meacher  is  Minister  for 
the  Environment 
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Stinking  Satanic  self-righteousness 


William  Shawcross 


THE  Rushdie-Ie  Carr6 
argument  Is  Impor- 
tant. But  in  the 
Guardian’s  and  other 
letter  columns  it  has  been 
reduced  to  abuse. 

Salman  Rushdie  has, 
odiously  and  famously, 
been  placed  under  the  very 
real  threat  of  death  by  the 
fetwa  issued  by  the  Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini  in  February 
1989-  But  John  le  Carre  Is 
-now  being  disparaged  sim- 
ply because  he  exercised 
his  freedom  to  dissent  from 
Rushdie’s  views  and 
actions.  Does  he  not  have 
the  right  to  do  so? 

In  writing  of  this  row,  I 
have  two  interests  to  de- 
clare- 1 am  chairman  of 


Article  19,  which  has  co-or- 
dinated the  campaign  to  de- 
fend Rushdie.  I am  also  a 
friend  of  John  le  Carre, 
who  has  publicly  taken  my 
part  on  a previous  occa- 
sion. 1 write  in  my  personal 
capacity. 

Rushdie  had  to  be  de- 
fended against  the  tyranni- 
cal and  outrageous  fetwa. 
And  he  has  been.  By  the 
British  state,  by  numerous 
other  governments,  such  as 
the  Nordics,  by  many  non- 
governmental organisa- 
tions and  by  thousands  of 
individuals.  Civil  society 
has  worked  fbr  him.  Thank 
goodness. 

Rushdie’s  freedoms  and 
the  underlying  freedom  of 
speech  still  need  to  be  de- 
fended and  I am  confident 
they  will  be.  But  to  para- 
phrase Voltaire,  in  defend- 
ing Rushdie,  we  are  not 
compelled  to  agree  with 
him.  That  would  be  the  de- 
nial of  free  speech  for 
everyone  else.  Yet  that 
seems  to  be  the  purport  of 
many  of  the  abusive  letters 
attacking  le  Carre  . pub- 
lished last  week,  including 
those  from  Rushdie. 


Rushdie  alleges  (Letters, 
November  18)  that  Ie  Carre 
“eagerly  joined  forces  with 
my  assailants”.  That  is  not 
true;  indeed  it  is  an  outra- 
geous statement.  Nor  did  Ie 
Carri  say  that  The  Satanic 
Verses  should  be  sup- 
pressed on  the  demands  of 
the  Ayatollah  Khomeini. 

What  he  did  ask  was 
whether,  in  1989,  given  the 
hysteria  which  greeted  the 
publication  of  The  Satanic 
Verses,  the  further  distri- 
bution of  the  hook  in  paper- 
back was  wise  at  that  time. 
Six  people  had  been  killed 
and  hundreds  injured  In 
riots  in  south  Asia  before 
the  Ayatollah  issued  his 
fetwa  on  February  14, 1989. 
Four  more  were  killed  and 
many  hundreds  more  were 
injured  afterwards. 

Faced  with  this  lethal 
reaction  in  the  Islamic 
world,  le  Carry’s  argument 
that  the  paperback  should 
he  delayed  was  a proper 
and  legitimate  one  that  de- 
served serious  debate.  In- 
deed. I recall  that  Hugo 
Young  made  the  same  argu- 
ment In  this  newspaper 
(January  n»  1990).  Young 


pointed  out  that  there  were 
already  a million  copies  of 
the  book  in  print  around 
the  world— so  Rushdie  had 

in  no  way  been  silenced. 

I remember  discussing 
the  issue  with  le  Carrd  at 
the  time.  We  agreed  that  in 
a similar  situation,  we 
would  have  asked  for 
paperbacks  of  ours  to  be 
put  on  hold.  In  the  hope 
that  passions  would  die  be- 
fore people.  Rushdie  by 
contrast  deemed  it  impor- 
tant to  push  ahead  with  fur- 
ther publication  — and  so 
did  his  publishers  and 
translators.  That  was  his 
right  and.  more  Impor- 
tantly. their  right.  Article 
19  defended  that  right 

SUBSEQUENTLY.  I 
am  sure  to  Rushdie’s 
horror,  his  Japanese 
translator  was  mur- 
dered and  both  his  Norwe- 
gian publisher  and  Italian 
translator  were  wounded 
in  attacks  inspired  by  the 
fetwa. 

These  are  awful  events 
which  are  matters  for  hu- 
mility not  scorn,  debate  not 
polemic-  It  is  le  Carre’s 


right  to  criticise  Rushdie 
reasonably.  He  is  not  at- 
tacking freedom  of  speech; 

his  argument  is  that 
Rushdie  must  be  protected 
— bat  that  not  all  those 
who  favour  free  speech  are 
obliged  to  accept  him  as  its 
champion. 

In  my  view  le  Carrfe 
should  be  answered  ratio- 
nally, rather  thaw  being 
subject  to  the  sort  of  vul- 
gar, Indeed  vicious  abuse 
which  he  has  suffered  this 
week.  Free  abuse  is  part  of 
free  speech,  but  that  does 
not  make  it  appropriate  to 
such  a grave  affair. 

Christopher  Hitchens 
wrote  (November  20}  of  le 
Carre  emptying  his  own 
urine  over  his  head.  Mr 
Rushdie’s  last  letter  (No- 
vember 22)  was  exultant: 
“Every  time  he  opens  his 
mouth,  he  digs  himself  into 
a deeper  hole.  Keep  dig- 
ging, John,  keep  digging.” 

There  is  a stink  of  trium- 
phalist  self-righteousness 
here  which  one  might  ex- 
pect from  some  of  Mr  Rush- 
die’s followers,  but  not 
from  the  persecuted  writer 
himself. 


Liz  and  Phil’s 
abundance 
of  riches 


Mark  Steel 


■ ■■HAT  would  Harry 
■N#  and  William  do  with 
Wm  an  extra  eight  million 
quid  anyway?  Can  there  be 
anything  which  would  make 
them  think  "If  only  we  had 
another  eight  million  we 
could  get  one  of  those"? 

The  royals  certainly  seem 
to  be  careless  with  this  inher- 
itance money,  entrusting 
John  Major  with  the  £21  mil- 
lion from  Diana's  estate. 
They’ll  be  lucky  not  to  arrive 
at  the  meeting  to  discuss  the 
will  and  find  Major  feeling  in 
his  jacket  pockets  and  saying: 
“Strange,  Tm  sure  I had  It 
when  I left  the  house.” 

Yet  the  reasons  given  fbr 
not  pursuing  the  inheritance 
tax  loophole  aren't  that  it 
would  be  over-indulgent  or 
immoral,  but  because  it 
would  be  bad  for  public 
relations. 

It  wouldn’t  fit  the  revamped 
image  of  the  people’s  royals, 
whose  ordinariness  was  ex- 
pressed by  Prince  Philip  in 
his  golden  wedding  speech 
when  he  said  he’d  endured 
“The  normal  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  bringing  up  chil- 
dren”. So  presumably  he  bad 
evenings  screaming:  “What 
are  we  going  to  do?  The  baby- 
sitter’s cancelled  and  we’ve 
got  the  President  of  Kenya 
coining  round.  Well  have  to 
dump  them  on  your  sisters.” 
And  they  must  have  had 
those  fractious  moments  that 
happen  when  the  kids  start 
walking;  the  Queen  blubber- 
ing to  Philip:  “I  just  popped 
into  the  kitchen  to  stir  the 
gravy,  turned  round  and 
caught  Andrew  flushing  my 
crown  down  the  toilet.” 

Philip  also  recalled  his  wed- 
ding year  of  1947  as  a “drab 
year  when  there  was  still  lots 
of  rationing”.  Even  for  him? 
Maybe  their  first  tiff  went 
“What's  for  tea  dear?” 

“Powdered  egg". 

“What  again?” 

“I  told  you.  We  used  the  last 
spam  coupon  for  the  corgis." 

For  his  next  speech  Philip 
has  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
this  theme  of  ordinariness, 
now  that  they’ve  had  the 
builders  round.  He’ll  say  that 
the  Queen  was  waiting  all  day 
at  Windsor  Castle,  moaning 
“Where  the  hell  are  they? 
They  said  they'd  be  here  at 
8.30,  I can’t  take  another 
morning  off  work".  Then  he’ll 
tell  us  that  they  arrived  at 
two  o’clock  and  said:  “Sorry 
love,  terrible  traffic  In 
Slough.  Someone's  been  hav- 
ing a game  here,  haven’t  they 
darling.  What  was  it,  a chip 
pan?  Blimey,  you've  had  some 
cowboys  in  this  place,  look  at 
that  throne,  that  could  topple 
aver  any  minute  that.” 


I expect  from  now  on  when- 
ever Philip  sees  a story  about 
a fire  in  a council  flat  hell 
think-.  “Oh  that  must  be  awful 
for  them.  Now  they’ll  have  to 
start  charging  people  to  look 
round  their  other  council  fiat 
to  pay  for  it." 

Ordinariness  was  also  the 
strategy  behind  “The  people's 
banquet  menu”,  to  celebrate 
their  anniversary,  which  was 
roast  saddle  of  lamb,  followed 
by  pear  tart  But  fbr  the  job  to 
have  been  done  property  it 
should  bave  been  held  in  a 
Harvester  and  the  lamb 
should  have  been  served  on  a 
“delightful  bed  of  crispy  red 
cabbage  with  two  specially 
fried  fresh  'n'  crunchy  royal 
golden  wedding  onion  rings”. 

It's  also  the  reasoning  for 
the  latest  rumour  that  the 
Royals  are  to  be  scaled  down, 
though  characters  like  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Princess  Alexandra 
would  still  receive  “Individ- 
ual remuneration  packages” 
from  the  Queen,  who  would 
also  buy  them  new  accommo- 
dation. These  people  must 
have  a strong  union  to  have 
secured  a redundancy  deal 
like  that  Maybe  they’ll  reject 
the  offer,  shouting  "They’re 
not  our  jobs  to  seU",  and  do 
interviews  where  they'll  ar- 
gue: "There’s  enough  ski- 
slopes  out  there  to  keep  these 
royal  communities  going  for 
another  three  generations." 

Whether  Tony  Blair  is 
really  committed  to  modern- 
ising the  Royals  or  not  can  be 
seen  from  his  embarrassing 
grovelling  of  the  last  week.  He 
enjoyed  his  weekly  audience 
with  the  Queen,  he  said,  and 
at  first  you  had  to  wonder 
whether  these  weekly  get-to- 
gethers explain  why  they’ve 
coughed  up  that  eight  million 
to  the  treasury;  if  s the  bill  for 
the  next  eight  meetings. 

But  then  he  said  she  was  an 
“Extraordinarily  shrewd  and 
perceptive  observer  of  the 
world",  adding:  "You're  sim- 
ply the  best  of  British." 

So  the  man  whose  raison 
d'etre  is  to  modernise  out- 
dated British  institutions 
slobbers  like  a puppy  before 
the  most  archaic  of  them  alL 
The  process  of  modernisation 
in  the  royal  family  is  a sham. 
They’re  like  an  Austin 
Allegro.  You  have  to  keep 
spending  a fortune  to  keep  it 
going,  but  if  you  took  away 
the  old  rusty  hits  it  would  col- 
lapse altogether. 

Which  is  why  the  most 
romantic  thing  that  Prince 
Philip  could  find  to  say  about 
the  woman  he's  been  married 
to  for  50  years  is  that  she  has 
an  “abundance  of  tolerance”. 
Which  is  the  sort  of  compli- 
ment you  should  make  about 
your  kind  local  fishmonger. 

But  even  that  was  written 
for  him  by  image-conscious 
royal  spin  doctors.  They 
should  have  left  him  to  write 
what  be  wanted,  as  at  least 
he’d  have  given  us  a laugh. 
He'd  probably  have  said 
something  like;  "It's  a shame 
we  don’t  see  the  Al-Fayeds 
any  more.  I was  hoping  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  dragon  and  get  a 
couple  of  camels  for  her.” 


Bulgaria  in  Crisis 

Appeal  lo  Guardi  a it  Rea  cl  etc 

m r' 


LEFT  TO  FREEZE 

ib/don,  IK,  already 
malnourished  coaid  the 
from  cold  and  hunger 
this  winter  unless  aid 
reaches  hbn  now.  With 
tanparamns 
plummeting  to  -IS’C 
Yordan's  scam  clothing 
and  no  shoes  offer  Urn 
Hide  protection  from  the 
bitter  add  and  there  is 
no  money  to  hem  his 
orphanage.  There  are 

37,000 places  in 
Bulgaria ‘s  orphanages. 

No  Money  To  Feed  The  Children 
No  Money  To  Heat  The  Orphanages 

Bulgaria  is  a country  in  the  midst  of  a serious  economic 
crisis.  Unless  urgent  help  is  sent,  thousands  of  children  will 
suffer  teiribly  Oris  winter. 

There  is  little  money  to  beat  the  orphanages. 
Orphanage  Directors  are  having  to  beg  far  food  from  local 
villages  and  rarely  know  where  the  next  meal  is  coming 
from.  In  some  areas  children,  like  Yordan,  are  going  hungry 
and  the  cold  could  prove  fatal  for  many  children  this  winter: 
Without  aid  this  could  be  catastrophic  for  Bulgaria’s 
orphanage  children. 

The  European  Children’s  Trust,  sister  charity  of  The 
Romanian  Orphanage  Trust,  is  ready  lo  distribute  emergency 
food  packs,  dotes  and  fuel  to  tee  orphanages  is  most  need. 

Yonr  gift  today  win  save  lives  and  bring  hope. 


• £28  coaH  bay  .c3wa^  emergency  food  pack*  to 
feed;20  orphanage  chfotrcn  for  a week  or  hpafjtn : ' 
fltphiinage for  3days> 


Please  send  whatever  vuu  can  to  help  children 
suit  he  the  u inter  or  call  IM273  29‘>39‘>  NOW 


I enclose  £. to  save  Bulgarian  orphanage  dnkben.  Cheques  to 

■ The  Emopean  OnWrea’s  frost  Or  debit  my  Access/ViRa/CAF  and 

■ Card  no  ^ Expiry  dac 

Date  


1 


| SgnaUHB, 


Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms_ 
Address 


I 


Postcode. 


Telephone  no 

Renan  nr  Ttoy*  Bmno.  (GR),  "»  EoeigMcy 

Agpe*L  The  Enrapcan  Children's  Trust  FREEPOST 
KE&3S4. 64d  Queen  Street,  LONDON,  EC48  4AR  or  eaQ 
01773  295399  NOW.  Registered  Cbtoty  No.  1048737 


•xfo'  EmoPan 


ObBdren’i  | 

"W  I 


Please  net  NOW  - winter  is  coniin<> 


r 


10  OBITUARIES 

Jorge  Mas  Canosa 


Tightening  the 
screw  on  Castro 

J 


ORGE  Mas  Canosa. 
who  has  died  is 
Miami  aged  58,  was 
the  leader  of  a pow- 
erful  lobby  against 
Fidel  Castro  which  forced  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a 
hardline  policy  on  Cuba.  He 
was  particularly  dose  to  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  and  during  the 
Reagan  presidency  set  up  the 
National  Cuban  American 
Foundation.  This  devised 
many  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  US  against 
Cuba,  most  recently  the 
Helms-Burton  embargo  law 
which  could,  just  as  accu- 
rately, have  been  named  the 
Mas  Canosa  law. 

Mas  Canosa's  death  is  a 
relief  for  the  Castro  regime, 
which  considered  Mas 
cannqa  its  enemy  number 
one.  It  recently  accused  him 
of  being  behind  a bombing 
campaign  of  tourist  hotels  in 
Cuban  resorts.  Mas  Canosa, 
who  liked  to  compare  Castro 
to  Hitler  or  Saddam  Hussein, 
was  a darling  of  the  American 
right.  But  many  Democrats 
blamed  him  for  keeping  US- 
Cuban  relations  locked  in  the 
past  Had  it  not  been  for  him, 
the  US  would  probably  have 
had  relations  with  Havana 
similar  to  those  it  established 
with  communist  Moscow  or 


William  Alland 


now  with  Beijing.  according 
to  Wayne  Smith,  a diplomat 
who  headed  the  US  interests 
department  in  Havana  during 
Jimmy  Carter’s  presidency  in 
thelatel9TOs. 

An  astute  manipulator  of 
the  Washington  lobby  system, 

Mae  canosa  delivered  a large 
proportion  of  the  two  million 
Cuban  voters  resident  in  the 
US.  He  became  a godfether 
figure  to  a new  generation  of 
Cuban-American  Republican 


the  Cuban  refugee  “raft” 
crisis. 

Mas  Canosa  was  bom  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  saw 
himself  as  the  epitome  of  the 
American  dream  while,  at  the 
same  time,  einhwing.  to  be  a 
foreign  exile  who  lived  in 
the  US  for  more  than  30  years. 
As  a young  man,  he  joined  the 
movement  to  fight  the  dicta- 
torship of  Fhlgencio  Batista. 
toppled  by  Fidel  Castro.  But  he 
firmed  against  Castro  after  the 


Mas  Canosa  was  a darling  of  the 
American  right,  but  many  Democrats 
blamed  him  for  keeping  US-Cuban 
relations  locked  in  the  past 


politicians.  “Jorge  Mas  Can- 
osa was  a master  of  the  art  of 
knowing  which  hearts  and 
heads  you  needed  to  draw  to 
your  cause  if  you  wanted  to 
be  beard  in  the  White  House 
and  on  Capitol  BID.”  said 
Congresswoman.  Heana  Ros- 
Lehtinen,  one  of  his  proteges. 
No  president  could  afford  to 
ignore  him.  He  persuaded  Bill 
Clinton  to  keep  up  the  Ameri- 
can economic  stranglehold  on 
Cuba  and  advised  him  during 


revolutionary  leader  cancelled 
the  trial  of  some  air  force  pi- 
lots accused  erf  counter-revolu- 
tion. The  Judge  who  had 
cleared  them  fritted  himself 
and  another,  chosen  by  Castro, 
condemned  them. 

Mas  Canosa  left  Cuba  in 
1958  and  later  took  part  in  the 
foiled  1861  Bay  of  figs  inva- 
sion — but  never  disem- 
barked. He  arrived  in  Miami 
penniless  and  worked  as  a 
milk  delivery  boy.  Industri- 


ous and  intelligent,  he  bunt 
up  a business  empire  centred 
on  telecommunications.  He 
was  listed,  together  with  his 
son.  Jorge  Jr,  in  the  Ameri- 
can magazine  Hispanic  Busi- 
ness as  one  of  the  10  richest 
Hlgpanins  in  the  US.  His 


Miami  radio  and  television 
station.  Radio  Television 
Marti,  which  broadcast  anti- 
Castro  propaganda  to  Cuba, 
was  a running  sore  for  the 
regime. 

Mas  Canosa  always  denied 
the  Cuban  allegation  that  be 
was  an  American  took  While 
subscribing  to  the  American 
economic  dream,  he  claimed 
to  be  proud  of  his  Hispanic 
origins.  His  attempt  to  set  up 
a Spanish  branch  of  hi«  foun- 
dation last  year  proved  con- 
troversial and  short-lived.  He 
blamed  its  demise  on  a cam- 
paign against  him  fn  the 
Spanish  press,  accusing  htip 
at  corrupt  business  practice, 
which  made  the  conservative 
government  led  by  Josfe 

Maria  Awiar  rilsta nro  itself 

from  the  project 

Although  some  Cuban  ex- 
iles considered  Mas  Canosa 
too  intransigent  and  con- 
demned his  refusal  ever  to 
consider  any  rapprochement 
with  Castro,  they  recognised 
the  energy  and  leadership  he 


Mas  Canosa  . . . astute  manipulator  of  Washington  lobby 


displayed  in  building  up  a 
Hispanic  lobby . 

Mas  Canosa  dreamed  of  set- 
ting up  a replica  in  Cuba  of 
“the  democratic  and  eco- 
nomic model  of  the  United 
States  — a system  which  has 
allowed  me  and  my  family  to 
bu3d  up  a fortune  starting 
with  nothing  more  than  pen- 
ury and  hunger.*'  He  claimed 
to  have  prepared  “an  army  of 
20,000  young  Cuban  Ameri- 
cans ready  to  help  Cuba  move 


from  a centralised  system  to  a 
market  economy.”  His  early 
death,  tram  cancer  and  a de- 
gen erative  bone  disease, 
leaves  a leadership  vacuum. 
Without  his  hanTHiw  influ- 
ence, the  US  may  even  soften 
its  policy  towards  Cuba. 


Adeta  Gooch 


Jorge  Mas  Canosa,  political  ac- 
tivist, bom  September  21.  18 39: 
died  November  23, 1997 


An  obituary 
from  Xanadu 


WILLIAM  Alland. 

who  has  died  aged 
81,  was  once,  and 
once  only,  a great 
obituarist  It  was  his  voice 
that  Orson  Welles  used  to  nar- 
rate the  lengthy  and  stupen- 
dous newsreel  obituary  to 
Charles  Foster  Kane  under 
the  "News  on  the  March” 
banners  in  Citizen  Kane : 
“Legendary  was  Xanadu 
where  Kubla  Khan  decreed 
his  stately  pleasure  dome. 
Today  about  as  legendary  is 
Florida's  Xanadu,  world's 
largest  private  pleasure 
ground. . ." 

And  so  it  rolls  on.  the  voice 
one  of  those  intensely  arrest- 
ing yet  hallow  clarions  of  the 
1930s  — somewhere  between 
Hitler  and  a boxing  commen- 
tator. Then,  or  course,  in  one 
of  that  great  movie's  slyest 
confidence  tricks,  we  come  to 
the  screening  room  where  the 
“News  on  the  March"  guys 
have  been  viewing  the  obitu- 
ary. If  s a rough  cut  only.  And 
they  persuade  themselves 
that  it's  not  good  enough  yet 
— it  is  merely  colossal,  gor- 
geous and  to  die  for.  So  a 
reporter  is  enlisted  to  go  out 
into  the  by-ways  of  Charles 
Foster  Kane's  life,  to  discover 
the  real  truth  about  the  man. 
Start  with  “Rosebud",  he  is 
told,  Kane’s  last  word  — what 
did  that  mean? 

The  reporter's  name  is 
Thompson,  Jerry  Thompson. 
He’s  a small,  slender  man. 


Russell  Pierre 


soft-spoken,  not  very  impres- 
sive — we  rarely  see  his  face. 
But  he's  there,  on  and  of£ 
throughout  the  film,  his  back 
to  the  camera,  looking  at  the 
manuscripts  or  trying  to  per- 
suade people  to  talk  about 
Kane.  And  Thompson  was 
also  played  by  William  Al- 
land. He  has  nearly  the  last 
word  In  his  fotile  quest  — be- 
fore we,  the  audience,  the 
people  who  really  felt  for 
Kane,  get  the  pay-off:  "No,  1 
don’t  think  so.  No,  Mr  Kane 
was  a man  who  got  every- 
thing he  wanted,  and  then 
lost  it.  Maybe  Rosebud  was 
something  he  couldn't  get  or 
something  he  lost  Anyway,  it 
wouldn’t  have  explained  any- 
thing. I don't  think  any  word 
can  explain  a man’s  life.  No,  I 
guess  Rosebud  is  just  a piece 
In  a jigsaw  puzzle,  a missing 
piece.” 

William  Alland,  in  some 
respects,  was  just  a piece  or 
two  In  Kane,  or  in  Welles’s 
career;  he  was  one  of  many 
people  drawn  to  Welles  be- 
cause they  felt  they  had  never 
encountered  such  talent,  such 
charm  or  such  irresistible 
promise  of  betrayal  And  Al- 
land. like  others,  has  his 
reward:  the  great  voice  and 
that  dogged  questioning  man- 
ner may  end  up  eternal.  At 
the  very  least  they  get  him  his 
own  obituary  in  papers  never 
owned  by  Kane. 

Bom  in  Delmar,  Delaware, 
Alland  was  a year  younger 


Another  piece  in  the  Rosebud  jigsaw  puzzle . . . William  Alland  (left)  with  Paul  Stewart  In  a scene  from  Citizen  Kane 


than  Welles.  In  his  early 
twenties,  in  New  York,  yearn- 
ing for  work  in  the  theatre, 
and  wiling  liimspif  Vakhtan- 
gov to  seem  exotic,  he  fol- 
lowed Welles  on  the  streets 
begging  for  a chance.  He  was 
taken  on  and.  like  many  In 
the  Mercury  Theatre,  he  did 
anything  and  everthing,  on 
radio,  (Hi  stage,  on  film,  and  at 
Orson's  beck  and  call.  For 
sometime,  he  was  a confidant 
to  flie  great  man,  a preferred 
audience  for  his  soliloquies. 


He  had  a lot  of  little  parts  in 
productions,  and  messages  to 
cany  in  the  daily  turmoil  of 
Mercury.  But  Thompson  was 
his  big  chance,  and  the  cast- 
ing likely  shows  the  fondness 
Welles  felt  for  him,  for 
Thompson  is  like  a Fool  who 
has  lost  his  Lear. 

Alland  went  away  to  war, 
but  he  kept  up  with  Welles 
afterwards.  He  has  a small 
role  in  Macbeth,  and  when 
Welles  arrived  for  Touch  of 
Bull  Alland  was  working  at 


Universal  as  a producer  on 
low-budget  horror  and  sci-fi 
movies,  some  of  them  foil  of 
the  gleeful  melodrama  that 
had  marked  the  Mercury 
Theatre  of  the  Air  and  such 
things  as  The  War  of  the 
Worlds.  So  Alland  was  in- 
volved with  It  Came  from 
Outer  Space  (1953).  The  Crea- 
ture from  the  Black  Lagoon 
(1954),  This  Island  Earth  (1955) 
and  The  Deadly  Mantis  (1957). 

He  retired  to  Lang  Beach, 
and  built  sailboats.  He  is  sur- 


vived by  three  children,  two 
step-children  and  five  grand- 
children, all  of  whom  must 
have  thrilled  to  his  ability  — 
even  in  old  age  — to  do  that 
booming  voice,  the  can  of 
1930s  radio,  that  was  made  to 
proclaim  the  death  of  heroes 
(and  scoundrels). 


David  Thomson 


William  Alland.  actor  and  pro- 
ducer, bom  1916;  died  Novem- 
ber 11.  1997 


RUSSELL  Pierre,  who  has 
died  aged  57,  was  a pio- 
neering black  journalist  in 
this  country.  Bom  in  Trini- 
dad, he  arrived  in  Britain  in 
1962  and  a decade  later  joined 
the  monthly  West  Indian 

Digest 

It  was  the  era  of  black 
power,  and  what  the  Digest 
lacked  in  professionalism  it 
made  up  for  in  enthusiasm. 

In  1972  Pierre,  together 
with  black  power  activists 
like  Roy  Sawh  and  Haroun 
Jadakhan,  set  up  the  ambi- 
tious, If  largely  symbolic  Free 


University,  which  aimed  to 
decdLonise  the  education  sys- 
tem, and  make  it  more  rele- 
vant to  black  people. 

Many  liberal  and  leftist  aca- 
demics gave  seminars  in 
hired  halls  around  Netting 
HI1L  Many  later  prominent 
figures  attended  — including 
Maurice  Bishop,  who  became 
Grenada's  socialist  prime 
minister.  The  idea  was  sound, 
but  the  money  wasn’t  In  1973, 
the  project  collapsed. 

In  1974  Arif  Aii,  founder  of 
the  Digest,  took  over  West 
Indian  World,  and  three  years 


later  Pierre  Joined  the  paper 
as  deputy  editor.  The  World 
was  Britain's  first  profession- 
ally produced  weekly  targeted 
at  black  immigrants  and  he 
joined  a small,  dedicated  team 
of  young  idealists.  They 
played  an  important  part  in 
the  growth  of  consciousness 
that  produced  a new  genera- 
tion of  black  leaders. 

In  1979,  All  quit  the  paper 
and  set  up  Caribbean  Times. 
In  1981,  Pierre  fallowed  him 
and  became  the  new  paper’s 
assistant  editor.  Later,  in  file 
1980s,  be  left  Journalism  and 


with  bis  wife  set  up  La  Ga- 
ritoe,  a West  Indian  restaurant 
in  north  London. 

Large-hearted  and  gener- 
ous, Pierre  was  a diligent  and 
influential  journalist  who  de- 
spised bigotry  and  was  a role 
model  for  young  journalists. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Joan,  two  daughters  and  a 
son. 


G D Govender 


Russell  Kenneth  Pierre,  journal- 
ist. bom  February  28, 1940:  died 
September  9, 1997 


Birthdays 


Nat  Adderley,  jazz  trum- 
peter, 66;  Bev  Be  van,  rock 
musician,  51;  Paul  Copley, 
actor,  54;  Sir  John  Drum- 
mond. former  director  of  the 
Proms,  63;  Francis  Dur- 
b ridge,  thriller  writer,  85; 
Michael  Feast,  actor,  51; 
Maria  Fyfe,  Labour  MP,  59: 
Phillips  Harrison,  pub- 
lisher, chief  executive.  Little 
Brown,  55:  Dickie  Jeeps,  for- 
mer chairman.  Sports  Coun- 
cil, 66:  Alan  Keen,  Labour 
MP,  60;  Charles  Kennedy, 
Liberal  Democrat  MP,  38; 
Yvonne  Kenny,  operatic  so- 


prano. 47;  Imran  Khan,  for- 
mer cricketer,  45;  Dr  Eliza- 
beth Laverick,  electrical  en- 
gineer, 72;  Tony  Millson. 
ambassador  to  Macedonia,  46; 
Paul  Murphy.  Labour  MP, 
49;  Tony  Neary,  rugby 
player,  49;  Richard  Seifert, 
architect,  87;  Laurence  Shur- 
man,  former  banking  om- 
budsman, 67;  Lord  (Bernard) 
WeatheriU,  former  Speaker 
of  the  Commons,  77;  Sir  Peter 
Wright,  former  director,  Bir- 
mingham Royal  Ballet,  71; 
Prof  Frances  Young,  theolo- 
gian 58. 
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against  typhus 


Norman  Topping. 

Cox,  the  typing 
East  and  Middle 
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through  antibiotics  aed  pesfi 

rides,  but  vaccine 
is  stffl  held  for  emergency 

The  career  of  To^%t7n- 

of  America’s  most  distin 
guished  academic 
tore  and  public  health  scien- 
tists, spanned  half  a centfi?Y- 
It  focused  initially  on 

tious  disease  rescan*  at  the 
us  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  where  the 
typhus  vaccine  was  devdoped 
Later,  at  the  University  ot 
Pennsylvania,  he  concen- 
trated on  the  improremeni . of 
medical  and  public  health 
training  and  then,  for  almost 
30  years  from  the  early  1960s, 
he  developed  and  imple- 
mented tiie  grand  plan  to  raise 
the  University  of  Southern 
ranthmifl  (USC)  to  its  present 
high  status.  In  guiding  the 
evolutionary  flowering  of  toe 
university,  where  he  took  his 
first  degree  In  1933.  Topping 

probably  achieved  bis  most 
imporia nt  and  satisfying 

amhltion. 

When  he  graduated  as  a doc- 
tor in  1936  he  went  into  viral 
and  rickettsial  research  at  the 
NIH  in  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
The  Rickettsia  are  a family  of 
bacteria  which  enter 
cells  and  multiply  within 
them  until  they  burst  — as  do 
viruses  — but  which.  In  the 
main,  are  transmitted  to  hu- 
mans from  natural  animal 
frftgftg  by  lice,  ticks  and  fleas. 
They  cause  a range  of  diseases 
of  which  epidemic  typhus  — 
estimated  to  have  killed  over 
20  minimi  people  In  eastern 
Europe  alone  during  the  first 
world  war  — has  until 
recently  been  the  most 
important 

Bacteriologists  point  out 
that,  since  Roman  times, 
typhus  has  defeated  more  ar- 
mies than  any  general-  The 
typhus  organism  is  endemic 
in  the  animal  world,  the  roots 
of  human  disease  lie  in 
squalor,  famine,  overcrowd- 
ing and  the  proliferation  of 
vectors,  wherever  these  occur. 
Historically,  no  effective  treat- 
ment was  known. 

In  the  1930s.  with  the  devel- 
opment of  laboratory  methods 
of  identifying  distinct  groups 
and  strains  of  rickettsial  bac- 
teria, an  effective  vaccine  be- 
came a possibility.  The  small- 
est members  of  this  bacterial 
family,  which  are  indistin- 
guishable under  the  micro- 
scope, cause  a range  of  dis- 
eases including  endemic 
murine  typhus  and  "spotted 
fevers”.  With  the  Great  War 
typhus  pandemics  dominating 
public  health  memories,  a vac- 
cine became  the  prime  target 
Attempts  based  on  extracts 
from  rickettsia-rich  lice  and 
ticks  were  ineffective.  Worse, 
the  rickettsial  bacteria  proved 
difficult  to  culture  outside  the 
lice  and  ticks  of  their  natural 
vectors. 

Then,  in  1938.  HR  Cox 
found  that  several  of  the  dis- 
ease-causing rickettsia  would 
multiply  rapidly  in  the  yolk 
sac  of  the  developing  chicken 
embryo.  Topping,  by  then 
head  of  the  rickettsial  group, 
encouraged  Cox,  and  with  him 
showed  that  killed  yolk  sac  ex- 
tracts triggered  the  specific 
and  powerful  immune  res- 
ponse needed  for  a vaccine. 
Unlike  earlier  approaches, 
this  method  could  be  used  for 
bulk  vaccine  production. 

With  the  approach  of  war 
and  the  threatened  re-emer- 
gence of  epidemic  typhus, 
small  scale  production  soon 
began  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. Topping  extended  NIH 
research  into  essential  field 
diagnostics,  and  persuaded 
foe  US  government  to  prepare 
for  a huge  expansion  of  vac- 
cine production. 

So,  outside  the  concentra- 
tion camps,  there  were  no 
mqjor  epidemic  typhus  out- 
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universities,  he  left  the  Nfflm 
1962  to  serve  as  vice-president 


Topping . . . viral  research 

of  medical  affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  until 
his  appointment  in  1956  as 
USC  president  in  Los  Angeles, 
a period  during  which  he  also 
served  as  assistant  US  Sur- 
geon General. 

He  became  OSC's  chancellor 
in  1970.  retiring  in  1980  yet 
continuing  to  steer  the  devel- 
opments he  had  initiated.  Top- 
ping. like  many  scientists  in 
public  service,  was  a quiet 
man,  a government  and  aca- 
demic adviser  who  sought  lit- 
tle publicity.  He  married  in 
1930.  There  are  two  children. 


Anthony  Tucker 


Norman  H Topping,  public  health 
scientist,  bam  January  12,  1908: 
died  November  18  1997 


Death  Notices 

ASHWORTH.  Ruth,  CoMcmfril. 
Peratiora.  Wares.,  formerly  os  Salford.  w 
a»  Bob.  Died  on  TtumJay  November  JO 
Meeting  lor  warship  At  Worcester  Cnns 
rtwn  on  Friday  November  2Bth  at  2.30q 
No  Bowen;  please,  donations  m lieu  : 
Parkinson's  Disease  Society  maybe  » 
do  E.  Hill  A Son.  Funeral  Directors.  Pi 
shorn.  WfUO  1NZ. 

anEOOHY.  On  si U November  Paacata 
at  Boartank  Hall  Nursing  Home.  Gram: 
over-Sands.  Dr.  James  Gregory  aged 
years.  0 1 KIDIngtiall.  Harrogate.  ano  Rijx 
Dear  husband  ot  the  lata  Joyce  Elite  in 
FeUon)  and  brother  ot  Joyce  (Jones),  ai 
and  Ion.  Funeral  al  Lancaster  and  Moi 
combe  Crematorium  or  Friday  2SJh  Novo 
her  at  230pm.  No  flowers  please,  but  dor 
to  **5“*Pj?  Sclerosis,  may  be  sent 
G PoaUeihwalte.  Funeral  Director.  Ml 
Sheet.  Grange-over-Sands.  LA  11  6DP. 
MB.VUE,  Rank  John,  died  peacefully 
2&id  November  190T  at  home  after  a to 
illness.  Retired  Tims  Magazine  corresoc 
dent  dearly  loved  huebvtoof  IteJSSa 
Wher  o(  Goorgirm.  Fiona  and  Fleur.  Grar 
Wher  ol  Nathalie  and  Gabriel  La.  Frank  « 
be  very  wkhrty  missed.  Family  flowers 
donations  to  Cancer  Research. 

P”**  ■toy.  died  Novemt 
VS1/  Beloved  w«e  ol  Joseph,  mother 
JW’0,  w Alison,  mother-in-law 
Wrta.  grandmother  ol  Catherine  and  All 
We  will  always  miss  you.  Real  in  Peace 
WRJGMSOf^on  November 200 r.  paacefo 

~”80pP,r,?yed  30  years.  Beloved  fount* 

or  Netl.  John  and  Mary  and  brother-* n-b 
ol  Tim.  Received  Into  SI  Aldan's  Chun 
“‘'K Rffttem  M*„.  w«J££ 
™o*err»flr  EBtfi  at  12  noon.  Funeral  mass 
C^dTh.  Coftfngham.  Thui 
g*  g "am  followed 

Nouro  Flbroma-toals  Asso 
Won.  92  London  Road.  Ktngston-un 
TJamot.  Surrey  KT2  6PX.  aimouohVS 
Win  ba  provided  In  church.  w 


Jackdaw 


Sci-fi  sale 

THERE  are  some  top  bits  of 
SF  and  fantasy  merchandise 
up  for  sale  at  Christie’s 
Film  and  Entertainment  ex- 
hibition on  Thursday  De- 
cember 11 — if  you  can  af- 
ford them.  Among  the 
highest-estimated  items  are 
two  costumes  worn  by  Sean 
Connery  in  Diamonds  Are 
Forever:  a dinner  Jacket  with 
black  and  claret  patterned 
silk  lapels  and  a two  piece 
cream  linen  suit.  Alterna- 
tively, you  could  dress  in  a 
replica  RoboCop  costume 
used  to  promote  the  first  film 
in  the  series  or  even  turn 
yourself  into  Tim  Curry’s 
Legend  character:  knee-high 


hoof  boots,  imitation  fur 
trousers,  bejewelled  panta- 
loons, cape,  and  latex  Mask 
of  Darkness  bead. 

There's  a prop  head  from 
The  Terminator,  complete 
with  torn  flesh  and  exposed 
metal  work,  and  egg  from 
Aliens,  the  seven-foot-high 
“Pillar  Of  Souls"  prop  from 
Hellraiser  III  and  the  hook 
worn  by  Dustin  Hoffman  in, 
tun,  Hook. 

SF  gear,  going,  going , gone, 
SFX. i 

Time  for  tea 

FOR  the  past  34  years,  John 

Trinick,  aged  69,  has  been  a 
tea-taster  for  George  Wil- 
liamson and  Co,  the  world's 
largest  family-owned  tea 
producer. 

Mr  Trinick  spends  four 
months  each  year  travelling 
across  Assam  and  Bengal  by 
light  plane,  advising  estate 
managers  on  the  cloning  of 
teabushea,  manure-spread- 
ing and  harvesting — the 
plucking  and  withering,  roll- 
ing, fermenting  and  firing  of 
the  leaves.  “I  can  identify 
changes  in  taste  caused  by 
variation  at  any  stage  of  the 


growth  and  processing  file 
leaves." 

Back  in  his  office  in  Tez- 
pur,  Assam.  Mr  Trinick 
receives  hundreds  of  samples 
from  the  estates  to  taste. 

He  places  three  grains  of 
the  sample  in  I50cc  of  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes. 

He  smells  the  wet  infused 
leaves  for  fragrance,  checks 
that  the  colour  of  the  liquor  is 
even  and  swills  the  tea  in  his 
mouth  to  taste  for  quality, 
strength,  briskness  and  fla- 
vour. ’Tn  Assam  tea , I look 
for  depth  of  colour  and 
strength  of  body . Darjeeling 
should  be  lighter  in  colour 
and  flavour — like  the  differ- 
ence between  Guinness  and 
lager.” 

Tea  tasting  in  Country  Lfe. 

Lady’s  man 

IF  the  lives  of  the  famous  an 
too  often  give  us  the  impres- 
sion of  having  been  carefully 
planned  in  advance,  then  in 
the  case  of  Giacomo  Giro- 
lamo Casanova  something 
went  fatally  wrong.  On  the 
basis  of  his  voluminous,  un- 
embarrassed, exuberantly 
readable  memoirs,  Histoire  de 


ma  Vie.  posterity  has  turned 
him  into  a household  word  as 
the  archetypal  sexual  athlete, 
a Don  Giovanni  serenely  un- 
troubled by  visitations  from  a 
hysterical  Donna  Elvira  or 
vengeful  Donna  Anna,  let 
alone  by  the  Inopportune 
arrival  of  a stone  Commends- 
tore  bent  on  dragging  him 
down  to  hell.  Yet  a further 
scrutiny  of  the  Histoire  sug- 
gests a role  altogether  less 
limited  for  him,  as  one  of  those 
figures  intended,  through  the 
sheer  abundance  of  their 


Casanova . . . kiss  and  tell 


promise  and  ambition,  to  em- 
body the  energy  and  brilliance 
of  the  period  they  flamboy- 
antly inhabit  In  a unique  mix- 
ture of  persuasive  charm  with 
a certain  quality  of  Ingenuous- 
ness that  multiple  experience 
could  never  quite  breed  out  of 
him.  Casanova's  recollec- 
tions somehow  manage  to  per- 
suade us  that  he  was  the  18th 
century  as  much  as  Voltaire, 
Jefferson,  Catherine  the 
Great  or  Dr  Johnson  could 
ever  have  claimed  to  be.  We 
need  his  improvisatory  dash 
and  brio,  his  freewheeling  vir- 
tuosity and  ebullient  opti- 
mism to  round  off  our  pros- 
pect of  the  Enlightenment  and 
any  conspectus  of  the  age  that 
Ignores  him  as  a witness  must 
seem  maimed  or 
foreshortened. 

The  posthumous  appeal  cf  Ca- 
sanova. Neio  York  Times 
Book  Review. 

Air  head 

MILES  Mclntlre  “Atmo- 
sphere #52"  (Glass  bottle  with 
label.  Air). 

England  v Germany  in  file 
semi-final  of  the  1990  World 
Cup  was  a landmark  match; 


Gazza  cried,  football  was 
transformed  into  a national 
obsession.  When  Stuart 
Pearce  missed  the  penalty 
that  knocked  England  out 
Miles  Mclntire  quietly 
removed  the  top  and  emptied 
the  methanol  from  inside  a 
small  glass  bottle — thereby 
drawing  in  and  preserving  a 
sample  of  air  from  the  Stadio 
delle  Alpi.  Mclntire  travels 


the  world  labelling  bottles 
containing  similar  momen- 
tous atmospheric  events 

Berths  as  the  wall  came  down, 
or  Hong  Kong  as  it  was 
banded  back  to  China.  The 
day  Princess  Diana  died,  he 
was  outside  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace at  7am  and  in  Paris  by 
lunchtime.  But  he  says, 
"Those  bottles  won’t  be  ex- 
hibited for  at  least  10  years." 


Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 


Hannah  Pool 


CORRECTIONS  AND  CLARIFICATIONS 


IN  OUR  front  page  report  yes- 
terday, headed  Prince  dodges 
Diana  tax  row,  an  incorrect 
reference  was  made  to  a “tax- 
evading  scheme”.  It  should 
have  read,  “tax  avoidance 
scheme".  Our  apologies. 

IN  A REPORT  headlined 
Storm  breaks  over  Hitler’s 
eyrie,  Page  12  yesterday,  the 
caption  under  the  picture  of 
the  "Eagle’s  Nest”  at  Berehtes- 
gaden  wrongly  referred  to  it 
as  the  place  “where  the  Nazi 
leader  received  Chamberlain 
and  Stalin”.  Stalin  never  vis- 
ited Berchtesgaden.  It  was 


there,  however,  that  Hitler 
received  Stalin’s  “assent  to 
me  non-aggression  pact  which 
enabled  him  to  launch  the  in- 
vaslonrf  Poland”,  as  it  said  in 
Jan  Traynoris  report  Stalin 
indicated  his  assent  In  a tele- 
Prn-  The  cost  of  the  complex 
there  was  also  garbled  in  edit- 
gf.  was  built  at  a cost  eff 
MIT  a bffljon  marks,  not  500 
bAlton  marks,  a figure  which 
rendered  the  translation  into 
pounds  sterling  nonsensical. 

IN  A racing  story  on  Page  12 
^,G^Jan  Sport  yesterday, 
an  editing  error  made  the 
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Smoking  out 
the  polluters 
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THE  first  bint  that 
the  financial  cri- 
sis embroiling 
East  Asia  might 
have  ramifica- 
tions for  Britain 
was  not  long  in  coining.  One 
of  the  immediate  conse- 
quences yesterday  was  the 
news  that  the  320  London 
employees  of  the  crashed 
Japanese  securities  house, 
Yamaichi.  no  longer  had  a Job. 

In  normal  circumstances, 
news  of  another  wave  of 
redundancies  in  the  Square 
Mile  would  barely  merit  a sec- 
ond glance.  Indeed,  some 
might  be  positively  gleeful  at 
the  thought  of  a bunch  of 
well-heeled  City  types  getting 
their  come-uppance.  But  this 
time,  it  could  be  worth  paus- 
ing for  some  deep  reflection.  It 
may  only  be  320  jobs  now  but 
in  a year’s  time  the  ripples 
from  fiie  collapse  of  Yamaichi 
could  turn  into  a tidal  wave  of 
job  losses  across  the  Western 
world.  Including  yours. 

The  downfall  of  one  of 
Tokyo's  big  four  financial 
institutions  could  trigger  a 
chain  reaction  around  the 
world.  It  could  end  in  a full- 
scale  global  depression  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been 
seen  since  the  1930s.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  it  will  happen; 
only  that  with  the  global 
economy  more  interdepen- 
dent and  fast-moving  than 
ever  It  could  happen.  This  is 
how 

There  are  two  main  mecha- 
nisms by  which  the  contagion 
could  spread  from  Asia  to  the 
rest  of  the  world:  trade  and 
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finance  In  both  areas,  the 
trend  of  the  past  20  to  30  years 
has  been  for  ever-greater  lib- 
eralisation. The  laissez-faire 
revolution  swept  away  many 
of  the  barriers  to  the  free  flow 
of  goods  and  services,  and 
almost  every  one  of  the  curbs 
on  capital,  that  were  in  place 
in  the  early  1970s.  As  a result 
of  this  process  — commonly 
known  as  globalisation  — the 
world  economy  is  now  far 
more  interconnected  than  it 
once  was.  Problems  In  one 
part  of  it  can  spread  much 
more  quickly 

Where  once  countries  could 
deploy  a range  of  protection- 
ist measures  to  insulate  their 
domestic  markets,  now  the 
Geneva-based  World  Trade 
Organisation  can  Insist  that 
foreign  companies  enjoy  free 
access.  In  finance,  foreign- 
exchange  dealers  move  more 
than  a trillion  dollars  a day — 
equivalent  to  Britain's  annual 
output  — around  the  globe 
without  any  restrictions. 

Supporters  of  globalisation 
say  that  the  trend  has  been 
under  way  since  the  second 
world  war  and  has  led  to  a 
period  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity and  rising  living  stan- 
dards. Opponents  argue  that 
the  trend  towards  deregula- 
tion has  now  gone  too  far  and 
has  made  the  whole  global 
economy  far  more  vulnerable 
to  shocks  in  any  one  country 

So  how  could  this  affect  us 
in  Britain?  Fora  start,  the  OK 
is  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
trading  nations,  with  exports 
accounting  for  neatly  a third 
of  all  goods  and  services  pro- 
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The  chairman  (left)  and  president  of  Yamaichi  bow  to  the  inevitable  as  they  face  world 
media  yesterday  pkjtoqraphszShquokajjCAYAsh  david  sjlutoe 

If  The  downfall  of 
Yamaichi  could  trigger 
a full-scale  global 
depression  the  like 

of  which  has 
not  been  seen  since 
the  1930s » 

And  this  is  how  it  could  conceivably  happen: 
for  in  the  global  marketplace,  a finance  house’s 
fall  far  away  could  cost  you  your  job  and  your 
home.  By  Lany  Elliott  and  Mark  Atkinson 
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The  turmoil  spreads: 
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• Financial:  if  Wall  Street  crashes. 


PEPs,  unit  busts  etc.  Confidence 


falls  as  peopto  feel  their  wealth 
faffing.  Demand  for  goods  fells. 
Manufacturers  and  others  cut  staff. 


• Trade:  UK  exporters  cannot  compete 
with  exporters  from  the  devalued  Far 
Eastern  economies.  In  addtion,  the  Far 


East  wffl  buy  fewer  goods,  from  arms  to 
fashions.  Our  exports  to  Japan  era  worth 
£4.3  b*on  a year.  More  jobs  are  lost 


• Inward  Investment:  Far-Eastern 
companies  with  UK  bases  cut  their  staff 
(as  Yamaichi  dH  yesterday).  They 
withdraw  investment  in  UKfactories  and 


other  plants.  More  jobs  are  lost 


• The  property  market  loss  of  fobs  and 
confidence  hits  property  prices.  Plus  Far 
Eastern  investors  arts  less  wiffing  to  buy 


UK  property. 

• UK  visitors:  fewer  business  vistas 


and  tourists  coma  to  the  UK  (test  year 
there  were  800,000  Japanese  tourists). 
The/r  apsndhff  boosts  sectors  from 


hotels  to  retailing;  more  Jobs  are 


lost,  more  UK 


countries,  such  as  the 


US.  also  have  less  to 


everybody. 


...  <J§j® 
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duced  by  the  economy  Almost  I 
9 per  cent  of  exports  go  either  I 
to  Japan  or  to  the  rest  of  j 
Asiaff). 

As  such,  the  crisis  in  Asia 
threatens  a double  whammy 
for  British  firms.  First,  many 
of  the  socalled  Tiger 
economies  are  now  facing 
recession  because  of  the  aus- 
terity measures  they  are  being 
forced  to  adopt  by  the  Loterna- 
ttooal  Monetary  Fund,  which 
has  been  called  in  to  sort  out 
the  financial  problems  in 
Thailand,  Indonesia  and 
South  Korea  in  the  past  five 
months.  Austerity  wQl  depress 
Asian  demand  for  imports 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Second,  the  massive  devalu- 
ation of  south-east  Asian  cur- 
rencies— by  30  to  40  per  cent  in 
the  case  of  Thailand  — threat- 
ens to  price  British  firms  out  ctf 


world  markets.  Such  competi- 
tion could  trigger  afresh  wave 

of  restructuring  and  cost-cut- 
ting here;  with  serious  implica- 
tions for  British  jobs.  Already 

the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry  is  picking  up  com- 
plaints from  its  members  about 
how  their  Asian  order  books 
are  drying  upi 

Japan  is  even  more  directly 
exposed  to  the  Tiger  crisis 
than  any  other  country  simply 
because  its  economy  is  so , 
closely  linked  with  the  region: 
44  per  cent  of  Its  exports  go  to  1 
the  rest  of  Asiajg).  Since  the  , 
bursting  of  the  Japanese 
asset-price  bubble  at  the  end  of  i 
the  1990s,  the  country  has  had  I 
seven  lean  years.  After  show-  ( 
mg  signs  of  revival  last  yean  it 
could  now  stall  again  without 
a concerted  government  I 
attempt  to  ldck-start  growth.  I 


This  is  the  point  at  which  a 
slowdown  in  global  trade  could 
spill  over  into  financial  mar- 
kets, and  the  two  became 
mutually  reinforcing.  Japan- 
ese banks  are  still  struggling 
with  bad  debts  from  the  earlier 
crisis  and  can  ill  afford  a 
region-wide  recession.  If  that 
does  happen,  the  temptation 
win  be  to  repatriate  the  mas- 1 
sive  Japanese  holdings  of  for- 
eign equities  and  government 
bands  to  make  up  for  the  short- 1 
age  of  cash  at  home.  For  exam- 1 
pie,  Japanese  investors  hold  a I 
quarter  of  all  foreign  holdings 
of  US  government  debt,  worth 
$250  btHionpj.  If  there  were  to  | 
be  a wholesale  liquidation  of 
those  assets  by  the  Japanese, . 
the  Impact  on  Wall  Street  — 1 
which  many  analysts  believe 
already  to  be  massively  over- 1 
valued  — and  other  stockmar- ! 


kets  around  the  world,  includ- 
ing London's,  could  be  cata- 
strophic. A crash  on  Wall 
Street  would  undermine  con- 
sumer confidence  and  make  it 
more  expensive  for  firms  to 
raise  capital,  threatening  a US 
slump.  Although  no  longer  as 
dominant  as  it  was  in  the 
world  economy  the  US  still 
accounts  for  25  per  cent  or 
world  GDP.  Jobs  would  be  at 
risk  around  the  world. 

The  first  to  feel  the  pinch, 
after  Yamaichi’s  employees  in 
London,  would  be  exporters  of 
goods  and  services  who  find 
that  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts and  services  fails.  This 
would  be  in  Asian  markets  but 
also  in  the  other  global  mar- 
kets where  British  firms 
would  run  up  against  cut- 
price  Asian  competition. 

Exporters  have  only  a lim- 


ited number  of  ways  of  cutting 
costs.  They  may  pare  back 
investment  in  plant  and 
machinery  — but  since  wages 
and  salaries  make  up  around 
two-third5(4)  of  their  costs,  the 
obvious  way  to  save  money  is 
to  reduce  foe  size  of  foe  work- 
force. That  in  turn  would  hit 
domestic  demand  and.  eventu- 
ally economic  growth  will 
begin  to  move  downwards. 

The  impact  of  a stockmarket 
collapse  would  be  equally  unap- 
petising. The  Initial  sufferers 
would  be  anyone  with  stock- 
market-related  investments. 
That  Includes  people  with  pen- 
sions. unit  trusts  and  personal 
equity  plans;  not  just  pension- 
ers, but  a sizeable  chunk  of  the 
working  population. 

Because  people  would  feel 
poorer  and  would  become 
much  more  careful  with  their 
money  consumer  spending  in 
every  high  street  would  be 
indirectly  hiL  But  there  is  an 
ever-worse  scenario:  what 
would  turn  a serious  recession 
into  a slump  would  be  a crisis 
in  the  hanking  system.  Put 
simply,  banks  might  be  reluc- 
tant to  lend  if  they  face  a 
mounting  number  of  bad 
debts.  Cutting  back  on  borrow- 
ing merely  exacerbates  the 
deflationary  impact  of  weaker 
spending  and  pushes  the  econ- 
omy into  a downward  spiral  in 
which  everybody  suffers. 

F COURSE,  none 
^2aak°f  thfc  may  hap- 
llll  ifpseri.  The  City  is 

gWi  gawash  with  ana- 

lysts  who  can  give 
umpteen  good 
reasons  why  there  will  be  no 
repeat  of  the  1930s.  One  reason 
for  hope  is  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  economy  is  In  reason- 
ably good  shape  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  Asian  downturn 
will  be  largely  confined  to  one 
region.  Europe  appears  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  a sustained, 
non- inflationary  upswing;  and 
despite  the  crisis  In  Asia,  US 
domestic  demand  remains 
robust,  as  yesterday’s  report 
from  the  Organisation  of  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment pointed  out 

Some  analysts  believe  that 
Asia's  travails  may  actually  be 
a blessing,  slowing  the  world 
economy  which  otherwise 
would  need  to  be  finessed 
through  higher  interest  rates. 
Moreover,  the  lack  of  global 
financial  institutions  in  the 
1930s  contributed  to  the  Great 
Depression.  This  time  round, 
the  IMF.  fresh  from  its  success 
In  sorting  out  Mexico's  finan- 
cial difficulties  in  1995,  has 
stepped  in  smartly  in  east  Asia 
to  halt  the  regional  contagion. 

In  addition,  the  Japanese 
authorities  have  the  power  to 
avert  a full-blown  financial  cri- 
sis by  re-capitalising  the  coun- 
try's heavily  indebted  banks 
and  spending  public  money  to 
boost  sluggish  demand  in  the 
region.  Whether  they  will  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  US, 
anxious  about  the  size  of  its 
trade  deficit  with  Japan,  has 
been  nagging  away  at  Tokyo  to 
stimulate  its  economy  for 
months  but  to  little  effect 

But  witb  the  world  econ- 
omy staring  over  a precipice, 
the  Japanese  may  at  last 
decide  that  the  time  for  half- 
hearted reforms  and  procras- 
tination is  over 

Source*;  (1}  International 
Monetary  Fund  (International 
Financial  Statistics);  (2)  IMF 
Directory  of  Trade  Statistics;  (3) 
HSBC  US  Economics  Weekly,  (4) 
Office  for  National  Statistics. 
Graphics  sources:  IMF: 
Guardian  Economics  team. 
Graphics:  FTnbarr  Sheefiy;  Paddy 
Allen. 

Research;  Mark  Esptner, 
Charlotte  Denny. 

Larry  Elliott  Is  the  Guardian 's 
economics  editor,  Mark  Atkinson 
the  economics  correspondent 
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FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


wesdayN°vemb«*W* 


Jonathan  Watts  In  Tofcj© 
and  Marie  AIM  noon 


THE  Japanese  gov- 
ernment yesterday 
promised  to  investi- 
gate a series  of  ille- 
gal deals,  called  “to- 
bashl",  which  are  thought  to 
have  been  a major  cause  of 
the  collapse  of  Yamaichi,  one 
of  the  country’s  oldest  and 
biggest  securities  houses. 

As  Japan’s  debt-ridtUed  fi- 
nancial sector  entered  a new 
period  of  uncertainty,  it 
emerged  that  the  100-year-old 
brokerage  had  run  up 
330  billion  yen  (£1-6  bn)  in 
stock  appraisal  losses  and  un- 
declared liabilities. 

Reports  have  suggested  that 
“tobashi"  deals  carried  out 
over  a period  of  six  years  ac- 
count for  158  billion  yen  of 
these  off-the-book  debts, 
which  were  concealed  at 
dummy  companies  in  the 
British  Cayman  Islands. 

Through  “tobashi"  deals, 
supervised  by  a brokerage  or 
other  financial  group  leader, 
debts  are  shifted  from  comp- 
nay  to  company  so  that  Sa- 
voured clients  can  avoid  post- 
ing loses. 

The  practice,  prohibited  in 
Japan  under  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Law,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  widespread. 

Yaznaichi's  collapse  is  the 
third  major  failure  of  a Japa- 


nese financial  institution 
since  the  start  of  the  month 
and  there  are  fears  that  it 

may  piaVa  the  DStiOO  more 

vulnerable  to  the  currency 
and  stock  market  contagion 
that  has  spread  from  Thai- 
land to  South  Korea. 

Japan’s  brokerage  industry 
is  due  to  undergo  big  bang- 
style  reform  in  April  and 
Moody’s  Investors  Service  an- 
alyst Les  Muranyi  said  this 
could  ultimately  put  half  of 
its  smaller  firms  in  line  for 
closure. 

•"Who's  next  Is  likely  to  be 
tier-two  companies,  not  the 
remaining  big  three,"  said 
Muranyi. 

It  took  little  more  than  30 

minutes  yesterday  morning 


jCifperQdko*# 


Y^maich  i 
secuaiTias 


for  the  directors  of  Yamaichi 
Securities  to  finalise  plans  for 
the  voluntary  closure  of  the 
Arm,  which  must  now  dispose 
of  liabilities  of  about  3 trillion 


yen. 

With  tears  in  bis  eyes  and  a 
choking  voice,  Yamaichl  pres- 
ident Shohei  Nozawa  apolo- 
gised for  the  nation’s  largest 
corporate  failure. 

'This  unexpected  situation 
on  our  centenary  is  devastat- 
ing? sad."  he  said. 

“We  don’t  know  how  to  ask 
toe  forgiveness  of  our  custom- 
ers. shareholders  and  other 
associates.’’ 

Financial  authorities 
moved  quickly  to  support  the 
brokerage’s  clients  in  an  at- 
tempt to  ease  market  fears. 

Finance  wifnigt^r  Hiroshi 
Matsuza  said;  “Every  effort 
wffl  be  made  to  protect  the  as- 
sets of  Yamalchi's  existing 
clients.  Therefore  we  strongly 
urge  investors  and  business 
clients  not  to  he  concerned 
and  to  stay  calm.” 

Bank  of  Japan  Governor 
Yasuo  Matsushita  said  the 
government  was  prepared  to 
take  further  measures  in  light 
of  the  vulnerability  of 
regional  markets. 

Yamai  cM’s  collapse  shook 
South  Korea'  financial  mar- 
kets, which  took  another  tum- 
ble yesterday  despite  hopes 
that  the  arrival  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  would 
stabilise  toe  situation. 


Home  from  offshore  home 
in  the  Cayman  Islands 


DAN  ATKINSON  offers  a guide  to  the 
location  of  choice  for  dodgy  deals 


ft  ft  fHEN  Yamaichi  Secu- 
\/\ f rities  was  looking  for 
V V a discreet  home  for 
£1  billion-odd  of  bad  trades,  it 
didn’t  have  to  look  for  long. 
There  was  really  just  one 
place  for  the  duff  trades — off- 
shore. And,  for  the  true  con- 
noisseur of  offshore,  the  desti- 
nation of  the  dud  deals  was 
obvious. 

Thus,  the  losses  were  dis- 
patched 8,000  miles  from  rain- 
soaked,  royal-family  loving 
Tokyo  to  the  sun-soaked, 
royal-family  loving  Cayman 
Islands.  Surprise,  surprise, 
Yamai  chi’s  dodgy  deals  ended 
up  in  the  erstwhile  home  of 
BCC  (Overseas),  crooked  off- 
shoot of  Bank  of  Credit  and 
Commerce  International. 

For  the  wide  boys  at  Yama- 
ichi, the  Caymans  were  just 
the  ticket  The  Japanese  secu- 
rities house  was  parking 
losses  with  “related"  compa- 
nies and  clients.  These  com- 
panies and  clients  suffered  a 


serious  handicap  — they 
didn't  exist  But  that  is'  no 
handicap  at  all  in  the  Cay- 
mans, where  it  is  the  easiest 
tiling  in  the  world  to  set  up  an 
"exempt”  company  — one 
that  does  little  business  in  the 
British  colony  — whose  true 
ownership  is  impossible  to 
trace. 

So-called  “bearer  shares"  — ■ 
stocks  conferring  ownership 
on  whoever  happens  to  he 
holding  them  — can  be  issued 
and  then  taken  anywhere. 
The  Yamaichi  crowd  could 
have  shredded  them  or  sent 
them  six  fathoms  deep  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Caribbean.  Ano- 
nymity would  have  been 
guaranteed. 

Had  any  Japanese  bank  reg- 
ulator been  keen  enough  to 
try  to  identify  Yamaichi’s 
non-existent  counterparties 
(unlikely  as  Japanese  bank 
regulators  seem  to  make  our 
own  dozy  crew  look  like  Eliot 
Ness  and  the  Untouchables) 


he  would  have  hit  a brick 
walL 

Caymanians  boast  the  high- 
est density  of  fax  machines  in 
the  world.  But  then,  they  need 
them,  In  order  that  all  the  res- 
ident companies  can  do  “busi- 
ness” with  themselves. 

Of  course,  the  Cayman  Is- 
lands, like  the  rest  of  offshore, 
is  cleaning  up  its  act  hi  Feb- 
ruary 1995,  financial  secre- 
tary George  McCarthy  took  to 
the  road  to  persuade  audi- 
ences in  New  York,  London 
and  Hong  Kong  that  BCC 
(Overseas)  and  any  other  un- 
fortunate Incidents  were  now 
history.  T would  not  describe 
the  Cayman  Islands  as  off- 
shore," said  Mr  McCarthy. 
“We  are  an  international  fi- 
nancial centre  and  the  same 
level  of  scrutiny  [that  obtains] 
onshore  obtains  in  the  Cay- 
man Islands.” 

The  Yamaichi  disclosures 
prove  once  again  that  the 
“cleaning  up”  of  ofikhore  cen- 
tres is  rather  like  the  reform 
of  the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  or  the  rebirth  of 
English  Test  cricket  always 
on  the  brink  erf  happening. 


The  big  weep . . . Yamaichi  Securities  president  Shohei  Nozawa  breaks  do wnin  tears  yesterday  over  the  company’s  liquidation  photograph;  kazuhiro  hogs 


Goodbye  to  foreign  cars  and 
all  that,  hello  IMF  austerity 


Outplacement 
consultant’s 
idea  of  paradise 


Mark  Milner  reports  from  Seoul  on  South 
Korea’s  grudging  welcome  of  help  to  bail  out 
an  economy  teetering  on  the  edge  of  collapse 


LAST  week  it  was 
Michael  Jackson.  This 
week  it  is  a team  from 
the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund.  No  prizes  for 
guessing  who  was  the  more 
welcome  in  Seoul,  capital  of 
cash-strapped  South  Korea. 
Mr  Jackson  represented  a 
presidential  photo-opportu- 
nity , even  if  many  of  his  fang 
are  too  young  to  vote  in  next 
month's  election.  The  IMF 
has  spent  SO  years  redefining 
economic  austerity  and  is 
about  as  popular  as  a dentist 
promising  ex- 
tractions with- 
out 

anaesthetic. 

The  snag  is 
South  Korea 
needs  the  IMF. 

Its  economy 
has  caught  the  virus  sweep- 
ing north  from  South-east 
Asia,  from  Thailand,  Indone- 
sia and  Malaysia.  Its  banking 
system  Is  creaking,  many  of 
its  industrial  giants  — the 
mighty  chaebols  — are  bor- 
rowed to  the  hilt  and  strug- 
gling to  meet  their 
commitments. 

The  stock  market  has 
crashed,  falling  a record 
7.17  per  cent  yesterday.  The 
currency  has  collapsed  too. 
Foreign  investors,  for  whom 
South  Korea  was  the  Asian 
tiger  par  excellence  and  big 
with  it,  ranking  just  outside 
toe  world's  top  10,  have  taken 

fright. 

The  South  Koreans  are  not 
happy  and  it  shows.  The  bars 
and  clubs  of  Seoul  are  empty 
well  before  midnight  “The 
entertainment  industry  is  in 
tears,”  according  to  one  Euro- 
pean businessman. 

The  purse  string  are  being 
pulled  tighter  in  other  areas 
too.  Sales  of  foreign  luxury 


goods  are  down.  So-called  fru- 
gality squads,  with  an  inter- 
esting sense  of  civic  duty, 
have  taken  to  publicly  incin- 
erating foreign  cigarettes. 

Inchcape,  the  British  trad- 
ing combine,  which  repre- 
sented Rolls-Royce,  Jaguar 
and  General  Motors,  an- 
nounced in  September  it  was 
withdrawing  from  the  car  im- 
port business  in  South  Korea. 

The  government,  worried 
about  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  dollar  drain,  is 
cracking  down.  The  authori- 


ties are  said  to  be  investigat- 
ing any  Koreans  who  run  up 
more  than  $5,000  (£3,125)  on 
their  credit  cards  while 
abroad  on  holiday,  to  make 
sure  it  has  all  been  spent  on 
direct  travelling  expenses. 

Anyone  clocking  up  $10,000 
will  be  referred  to  the  prose- 
cution service  and  could  face 
action  for  “excessive 
spending". 

If  toe  IMF  has  its  way. 
things  will  get  worse  before 
they  get  better.  In  exchange 
for  support,  its  negotiators 
are  expected  to  demand  finan- 
cial and  labour  market  dereg- 
ulation, higher  taxes,  reform 
of  the  financial  system  and 
the  removal  of  trade  barriers. 

They  will  want  to  see  South 
Korea  cut  its  inflation  rate, 
its  trade  deficit  and  its  heady 
growth  rate  — the  IMF  wfli 
want  to  cage  the  tiger. 

The  message  will  not  play 
well  to  South  Korean  work- 
ers, who  took  to  toe  streets 
earlier  this  year  when  toe 


government  tried  to  make  it 
easier  for  firms  to  lay-off  em- 
ployees. The  trade  unions  are 
already  limbering  up  for  an- 
other bout  of  Industrial  un- 
rest if  an  IMF-imposed  pack- 
age forces  companies  into  a 
job-shedding  round  of  restruc- 
turing — - South  Korean 
labour  disputes  are  not  for 
the  feint-hearted. 

More  recent  efforts  to 
reform  toe  financial  system 
did  not  even  get  as  Car  as  the 
statute  book,  while  industrial- 
ists are  gunning  for  the  one 
big  finan- 
cial reform 
of  the  ad- 
ministra- 
tion — the 
real  name 
rules  which 
ban  South 

Koreans  using  aliases  to  open 
bank  accounts.  Critics  say  it 
has  led  to  a drop  in  savings, 
supporters  say  it  has  made 
political  pay -offk  harder. 

The  looming  presidential 
election  wm  not  make  Sooth 
Korea's  politicians  keen  to 
take  toe  painful  measures 
prescribed  by  the  IMF,  a feet 
underlined  by  toe  reluctance 
with  which  they  turned  to  it 
last  week. 

It  was  only  after  South 
Korea  bad  foiled  to  get  aid  di- 
rectly from  Japan  and  the  US 
— can’t  pay,  won’t  pay  respec- 
tively — that  they  admitted 
toe  IMF  was  toe  only  game  in 
town. 

If  the  South  Koreans  and 
the  IMF  foil  to  agree  or  if  they 
succeed  but  the  aid  package 
does  not  stem  toe  haemor- 
rhaging of  c?sh  and  confi- 
dence, the  consequences 
could  reverberate  around  the 
world. 

Take  South  Korea's  near 
neighbour.  Japan,  it  has  its 


So-called  frugality  squads  are 
publicly  incinerating  cigarettes 


own  domestic  worries.  Ya- 
maichi’s  failure  will  dent  con- 
fidence in  Asia  even  further 
and  put  more  demands  on  Ja- 
pan’s financial  system.  Its 
bankers  are  already  into 
South  Korea  for  about 
$24bfQionr  out  of  toe  coun- 
try’s total  foreign  debt  of 
some  $100  billion.  Getting 
more,  or  even  persuading  the 
banks  to  “roll  over”,  their 
loans  will  be  tricky. 

That  leaves  South  Korea 
eyeball  to  eyeball  with  the 
IMF.  The  government’s  nego- 
tiators will  not  be  comfort- 
able. The  prime  minister. 
Kim  Young-sam,  in  Vancou- 
ver for  toe  Asia  Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  confer- 
ence of  international  leaders. 
Is  talking  of  "bone  carving 

pain".  The  

pain  is  not  just 
economic. 

Koreans  do  not 
like  foreigners 
Interfering  in 
their  affairs. 

Nor  will 

they  relish  changing  the  very 
economic  system  which 
brought  unpar allelled  suc- 
cess, from  poverty  to  indus- 
trial modernity,  in  record 
time. 

Seoul  itself  shows  plenty  of 
evidence  of  the  pace  of 
change.  Huge  skyscrapers 
dominate  the  city’s  furiously 
busy  streets  but  in  between 
are  streets  and  squares  of  tiny 
buildings,  overtaken  and 
apparently  forgotten  in  the 
dash  for  growth. 

The  snag  is  the  system  was 
designed  only  for  success. 
The  government  encouraged 
the  growth  of  the  big  chaebol 
and  the  bank  lending  that  fu- 
elled it  Both  sides  pressed 
ahead  with  ever  more  asset 
purchases,  ever  more  lending 
— confident  the  government 
would  never  allow  the  system 
to  foil  Because  it  couldn’t  foil 
there  was  no  need  to  make 
contingency  plans. 

Unfortunately,  the  ever 
more  ponderous  edifice 


needed  to  keep  growing  very 
East  Time  was  running  oat, 
even  before  the  summer  of 
discontent  One  chaebol  went 
spectacularly  bust  another 
had  to  go  to  toe  courts  to  get 
protection  from  its  creditors. 
Yet  another  had  to  be  bailed 
out  by  the  government 

Predictable  it  may  have 
been  but  the  crisis  has  struck 
at  a difficult  time.  The  forth- 
coming battle  for  the  presi- 
dency has  made  reform  prob- 
lematical. Analysts  say  it  has 
also  come  as  South  Korea’s 
voters,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  are  looking  for  a more 
open,  less  corrupt  (toe  last 
two  presidents  are  in  jail)  and 
less  authoritarian  system. 

The  chances  are  that  South 
Korea  will  cut  a deal  with  the 


. the  IMF  conies  up 

with  sufficient  ftmds  to  stabi- 
lise the  country’s  financial 
system  and  both  sides  of  in- 
dustry knuckle  down  to  toe 
painful  remedies  that  will.  In- 
evitably. be  prescribed,  the 
fell  oat  from  the  crisis  will 
spread. 

Few  doubt  that  South  Korea 
will  try  to  export  its  way  out 
of  trouble,  while  keeping  the 
fid  on  domestic  demand  and 
foreign  imports.  “No  foreign 
cigarettes,  no  foreign  clothes, 
no  foreign  cars,”  observed 
one  pessimistic  businessman 
this  week.  “Maybe  even  no 
foreign  underpants,”  he 
added,  in  a tongue-in-cheek 
reference  to  toe  presence  of 
Marks  & Spencer  In  SeouL 
He  is  not  alone  in  his  for- 
bodings. 


The  forthcoming  presidential  battle 
has  made  reform  problematical  . 


IMF.  Hank  Morris,  at  Corya 
Securities  in  Seoul,  reckons 
toe  government  would  not 
have  called  in  the  IMF  at  all  If 
it  was  not  prepared  to  reach 
an  agreement.  An  interim 
deal  with  the  IMF  could  see 
an  initial  $£L5  billion  package 
in  place  within  the  next  10 
days. 

Selling-  it  to  the  South 
Koreans  themselves  will  he 
tough.- In  a system  with  little 
by  way  of  a social  security 
net,  large  scale  lay-offs  would 
mean  tremendous  hardship. 

Mr  Morris  acknowledges 
the  possibility  of  industrial 
unrest  if  toe  IMF  forces  South 
Korea  to  wield  toe  jobs  axe. 
"This  time,  rather  than  tak- 
ing action  against  the  govern- 
ment. we  might  well  see  the 
labour  activists  carrying  ban- 
ners saying  Down  with  the 
IMF’. 

It  would  not  be  toe  first 
time.  The  problem,  however, 
la  not  simply  one  for  South 
Korea.  Even  if  a deal  is 


South 
Korea’s  eco- 
nomic 
growth  is 
forecast  to 
fell  to  6 per 
cent  this 
year  but  next  year  could  see 
the  first  contraction  in  the 
economy  for  nearly  20  years. 
Given  toe  size  of  toe  South 
Korean  economy  that  will  hit 
exporters  from  other 
countries.  At  the  same  time, 
the  South  Koreans  will  battle 
ferociously  to  export,  putting 
pressure  on  prices  round  the 
world. 

Meanwhile,  countries,  in- 
cluding Britain,  which  have 
seen  large-scale  Korean  in- 
vestment, may  find  the  flow  of 
funds  slows  as  companies  try 
to  repair  their  domestic 
bases. 

And  that  is  just  if  the  bail- 
out works  and  a resolution  of 
the  South  Korean  crisis 
draws  a line  under  this  year’s 
tarnishing  of  the  tigers. 

The  alternative,  failure  anil 
the  risk  erf  toe  contagion 
spreading  to  Japan,  is  Incal- 
culable. Suffice  tt  to  say  some 
are  already  drawing  compari- 
sons with  toe  great  depres- 
sion of  the  1930s. 


IAN  KING  on  the 
hopes  and  fears 
of 300  CHy 
victims  of  closure 


YAMA1CHTS  300  Lon- 
don staff  had  their 
fears  confirmed  yes- 
terday morning.  They  all 
lose  their  jobs,  in  most 
cases  with  small  redun- 
dancy pay-offs. 

The  Bank  of  England  said 
it  was  keeping  a close  watch 
on  the  situation,  while  the 
Securities  and  Futures  Au- 
thority, which  regulates  toe 
company’s  securities  arm, 
said  it  would  actively  super- 
vise the  closure. 

Most  employees  arrived  at 
the  company’s  Finsbury 
Square  headquarters  in 
resigned  but  philosophic 
mood  to  hear  the  news  from 
Kenldchi  Nakajixna,  chief 
executive  of  Yamaichf 
Europe. 

According  to  Yamaichi 
Mr  Nakajima  opened 
the  meeting  by  saying  how 
sad  he  was  that  a 100-year 
old  firm  had  been  brought 
“Own  by  “a  few  rotten  ap- 
ples in  Japan**,  saying: 
^hls  is  a personal  tragedy 
forme  as  welL” 

Staff — who  applauded  Mr 

alra  iim*  - - Li. • 


wer*  told  the  operation 
would  be  closed  at  once, 
with  some  workers  leaving 
immediately  while  others 
would  need  to  be  retained 
for  up  to  six  months. 

Yamaichi  has  arranged 
for  aH  staff  to  receive  conn, 
s^hng  for  losing  their  jobs. 


touch  with  outplacemei 
and  recruitment  agencies. 

Employees  were  told  th 
although  some  bonus< 
would  be  paid,  most  peop 
could  only  look  forward 
the  minimum  statutoi 
redundancy  pay.  One  ei 
ployee’s  reaction  was  tyj 
cal:  “I’m  pretty  pissed  off 
but  it  came  as  no  surprise.' 

As  some  sought  out  pu 
or  wine  bars  — the  neart 
pub  to  Yamaichi’s  headqm 
ters,  the  London  Gener 
having  recently  been  clos 
by  Bass  Taverns  — othe 
were  busy  making  appoia 
meats  with  headhunters  ai 
recruitment  agencies. 

Outside  the  bank's  offic 
two  employees  of  Ci 
reciuiLment  agency.  Pan 
lei  International,  had  ; 
ready  given  security  gna 
Vince  Barnes  a bundle 
leaflets  to  distribute. 

a manager 
toe  UK  equities  division  f 
the  last  io  years,  said:  *T 

off  to  see  a headhunter  rig 
“ow.  But  at  50,  Tin  not  hoj 
fol  of  getting  another  job.” 
Younger  staff  were  mo 
upbeat.  One  27-yeat-o 
> “**  “Things  a 
quite  buoyant  in  the  Ci 
now.  We’re  all  jt 
‘■"Sfog  our  positions  at  t 
moment,  bat  I expect  toff 
| Job  in  a few  weel 
Some  of  the  older  on 
“usht  be  a bit  worse  o 
though.” 

1 0,000  People  wo 
to  the  city  for  around 
Japanese  tbet 

Nomura,  with  1, 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  BPI  l 


Australia  23*9 
Austria  20.10 
Belgium  56.90 
Canada  2.34 
Cyprus  0.8399 
Denmark  104)4 
Finland  8.70 


Franca  9.54 
Germany  2*545 
Greece  449.51 
Hong  Kong  12.73 
India  63.78 
Ireland  1.0951 
Israel  5.96 


ta'y  3^22 
Malta  0.83 
Netherlands  32084 
Zealand  2.64 
Norway  n.82 

Portugal  291.55 
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Racing 


Cricket 


Tony  Paley  expects  Tim  Forster’s  champion  chaser  to  show  the  way  home  at  Huntingdon 

Martha’s  Son  can  prove  the  top  man 


THE  recent  rain  has 
brought  a slumbering 
National  Hunt  season 
to  life  and  the  Peter- 
borough Chase  at  Huntingdon 
today,  on  Channel  4,  is  the  lat- 
est race  to  savour  for  jump 
Cans  who  had  to  endure  hard 
ground  and  small  fields  Car 
too  often  last  term. 

The  bookmakers  aU  make 
Martha’s  Son  favourite  and 
he  is  reported  in  Due  shape  by 
trainer  Tim  Forster  for  his 
seasonal  reappearance  as  he 
attempts  to  win  the  race  for 
the  second  time  following  his 
victory  in  1994. 

Martha's  Son  showed 
enough  speed  to  win  the  two- 
mile  Champion  Chase  at  the 
Cheltenham  Festival  in 
March  and  proved  his  versa- 
tility the  following  month  by 
following  up  in  the  two-and-a- 
half-mile  Mumm  Melting 
Chase  at  the  Grand  National 
meeting  when  he  had  Viking 
Flagship  over  eight  lengths  , 
back  in  third. 

He  is  relatively  lightly- 
raced  and  won  both  those 
races  in  the  style  of  a horse 
who  could  stOl  be  on  the  up- 
grade. One  Man,  on  the  other  I 
hand,  now  has  something  to 
prove  despite  his  recent 
Wetherby  win. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  con- 
cerning his  ability  to  stay  in 
excess  of  three  miles,  he  was 
tried  and  found  wanting 
again  in  last  season's  Chelten- 
ham Gold  Cup  and  then  burst 
a blood  vessel  when  pulled  up 
at  Ain  tree. 

He  ran  as  if  he  was  having 
problems  when  put  nnrfpr 
pressure  last  time  at  Weth- 
erby when  idling  in  the  clos- 
ing stages  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, could  not  cope  with 
the  step  down  in  trip  to 
today's  distance  when  beaten 
by  Strong  Promise  at  Ascot  in 
February. 

Viking  Flagship  seems  sure 


Whip  hand . . . Dean  McKeown  (striped  sleeves)  powers  home  cm  Aeolina  in  the  Marathon  Stakes  at  Southwell  yesterday  photo,  george  shelton 


to  ran  his  usual  game  race 
but  there  appeared  no  ex- 
cuses when  beaten  by  Mar- 
tha’s Son  (3.X0). 

Forster  could  complete  a 
treble  at  Huntingdon  with 
promising  chasing  type 
Crimson  King  (1.40)  in  the 
Health-Spa  Water  Novice 
Chase  and  Bold  Statement 


(3.40),  who  looked  in  need  of 
the  race  when  a slightly  un- 
lucky loser  last  time,  in  the 
Wamdha  Handicap  Hurdle. 

Charlie  Brooks  win  walk 
the  course  at  Newbury  on 
Thursday  before  making  a de- 
cision over  Suny  Bay’s  partic- 
ipation in  Saturday's  Hen- 
nessy  Gold  Cup,  for  which  a 


total  of  24  horses  have  been 
declared. 

But  the  Lamboom  trainer 
has  expressed  himself  as  ‘‘op- 
timistic" that  the  4-1  favour- 
ite would  take  his  chance. 

After  recent  rainfall  the  go- 
ing on  the  chase  course  is  cur- 
rently described  as  good  and 
Brooks  sai±  "We  have  had 


plenty  of  rain  in  the  area  over 
the  weekend  and  I would  be 
disappointed  if  the  ground 
wasn't  okay  — I am  expecting 
it  to  be  okay.  Stmy  Bay  is  One 
and  is  in  good  form.” 

Francois  Doumen  is  hope- 
ful of  a big  run  from  his  slx- 
year-old  Djeddah.  He  said: 
“We  Intend  running  him  even 


if  the  ground  is  softer  than 
would  be  ideal.” 

Avro  Anson's  participation 
hinges  on  the  state  of  the 
ground.  Trainer  Maurice  Ca- 
macho’s wife  Sue  said:  "A  de- 
cision wont  be  made  until 
much  later  in  the  week,  prob- 
ably on  Friday.  He  won’t  run 
if  the  ground  is  soft." 


West  Indies 
miss  a day  in 
hotel  dispute 


Grumbling  about 
being  offered  what 
they  termed  sub- 
standard accommo- 
dation, West  Indies  yester- 
day refused  to  play  the  first 
day  of  their  three-day 
piatrh  against  Habib  Bank 
in  Hyderabad. 

The  team  left  the  city  for 
Karachi,  96  miles  away,  on 
Sunday  night  after  being 
housed  in  a guest-house 
rather  then  a hotel  and  the 
match  was  reduced  to  two 
days.  The  West  Indians  will 
drive  to  Karachi  at  the  end 
of  each  day’s  play. 

The  visitors*  manage- 
ment claimed  rooms  were 
not  up  to  standard,  even 
though  guest-houses  in 
Pakistan  are  generally 
clean  and  well  maintained, 
albeit  smaller  than  hotels. 

The  Hyderabad  Cricket 
Association  said  India 
played  a one-day  match  in 
Hyderabad  against  Paki- 
stan recently  and  stayed  at 
the  same  guest-house  with- 
out complaining-  “It  was 
not  right  on  the  part  of  the 
West  Indies  team,”  said  the 
association’s  president  Yar 
Mohammed  SolangL 
The  only  hotel  available 
in  Hyderabad  was  booked 
because  of  a convention,  he 
added. 

Makhaya  Ntlni.  a 20-year- 
old  fast  bowler,  will  today 
become  the  first  black  Afri- 
can to  play  for  a South  Af- 
rica XI. 

After  being  called  up  for 
the  opening  match  of  the 
South  Africans'  Australia 
tour,  a one-day  game 
against  an  Australian 
Cricket  Board  Chairman's 
XI  near  Perth,  he  said:  “It’s 
a dream  come  true.  I see 
myself  as  a role  model  for 
the  kids  back  home.  A lot  of 


them  have  said  how  they 
are  looking  forward  to  see- 
ing me  play  for  my  country, 
and  now  I am  here  I want  to 

do  well  for  them.” 

Ntini  is  a product  of  the 
former  South  Africa  cap- 
tain All  Bacher*s  develop- 
ment programme  and  Den- 
nis Lillee,  now  48  but  still 
tit  enough  to  appear  for  the 
Chairman’s  S3,  has  taught 
him  a few  tricks  at  his 
school  for  fast  bowlers  in 
Madras. 

Ntini’s  main  mentor, 
however,  is  the  Sooth  Af- 
rica paceman  Allan  Don- 
ald. who  will  spearhead  his 
country’s  attack  in  the 
three-Test  series  against 
Australia  starting  on  De- 
cember 26.  “He  was  one  of 
my  boyhood  heroes,”  Ntini 
said.  “I  will  have  to  work 
hard  if  I am  to  get  his  posi- 
tion in  the  national  side.” 

Sussex,  who  have  signed 
the  Derbyshire  batsman 
Chris  Adams  and  appointed 
him  captain  on  £75,000  a 
year,  have  also  confirmed 
their  interest  in  the  fast 
bowler  James  Bovill  three 
months  after  he  was 
released  by  Hampshire. 
The  26-year-old  was 

restricted  to  nine  first-class 
matches  last  season  by  a 
spinal  injury  which  seemed 
certain  to  end  his  career. 
But  Sussex  are  negotiating 
with  the  former  Durham 
University  student  and  are 
prepared  to  offer  him  a con- 
tract if  medical  reports 
prove  satisfactory. 

Richard  Peel,  the  45-year- 
old  controller  of  communi- 
cations for  BBC  News,  has 
been  appointed  director  of 
corporate  affairs  for  the 
England  and  Wales  Cricket 
Board  and  will  start  the  job 
next  year. 
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nmflns:  Steetmore  Sale  (1.55)  T McGovern.  E Sussex.  157  mbs. 
r*  225  Meoesoifc. 
f or  vfeoml  ftsMhift  None. 

Figures  h brackets  after  torse's  name  denote  days  since  last  outtng 


^ JggUK  RACING  (RACING  SADDLES)  NOVICE  HURDLE 


» 2m  £2,408  fll  ret? 

0 Barton  toon  f!3)  S taxtaw  6-10-12 .. 
13IHJ-  Bya lofMOSUnj M 7-10-12 __ 
t-  Hi  Amy  (tff*  TO  T Rifle  5-10-12 . 
3 km  M (IQ  0 Ratal  4-10-12  — 
D mn*m  Mfr  pig  A Jan*  5-10-12  — 
PW  4-10-12. 


50- 

5-  Cri)Faat( 


— C Maria  — 

.CUeariya  S3 


MPtn  5-10-12. 
ClftMO-W- 


. A P 


P Mtodi  Eftnaa  (13)  M fan  4-10-7 
p3J  R Ate  5-10-7  _ 


.4! 


l BWJ  CM  HUB  0-10-7 


« 

OflUBO-  Bta 

: 2-1  Mws,  5-2  Paloy.  3-1  Huta  fl^f.  0-1  Rys  Hd  Fan  14-1  Owtat  18-1  Banm  Great 


1.55 


SEVERN  VALLEY  CATERING  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE 

2m  4f  110yds  £3,126  (9  declared) 


V140- 
SC2-3F 

*51-4  Mm  Ml  I 
/HJP-1  HyiScCari 
WOP-  “ 

234CM  TantS  SB. 
4FHJ0- 

him 

FQ3434 


Gats  (283)  T McGovern  7-11-10 
“ P Mete*  0-1 V10  _ 

_ R Mar  7-11-6 

Atari  6-10-8. 


P HobtB  (MM . 


7-10-8. 


A Straw  6-10-0 . 

M 7-10-2  

K BriduHtar  B-10-0  , 


■ P BH*  I Mill  74 

-TJCS  — 

_ tnmbM 

— C Bat  (7)  - 

BUnay  72 

— Stem  — 
T B*y  80 


Bank? 9-4  i^stcnrt,  3-1  DmaByartm  7-2 MdAhL 8-1  Stanon Gsft  BanuraBoy 


COUNTRYSIDE  COUNTS  NOTICE  CHASE 

2m  7!  11 0yds  £11,820  (9  (teetered) 


CH4 


014-11  , 

02HH  b*gy<24)<DJR 
2216-5  R|tag~  “ 
D0-5U1  BnagaCtati 
5411-4  Brito 


atsr”1 


1S-IF1 

43412/ 

5(05-0 

111-SU 


lW« 


TO 


.DMdMuiB-11-1 . 
7-11-1  — 
7-11-1  — 

rRAtoMW 

)Plfcte*7-lV1 

IJ0BS-1M 

inHodgai 5-10-13 . 


— A P McCoy  82 

.0  Mfanta  n 

— 8 miiaian  73 

— B Panel  87 
. 6 Nandi  74 


_ a umbmbmi 

.T  J 
-C 

.T  Dnoonta  7B 


(W  Bfemn  Plata  4-1  fi*or.  9-2  fas&nw.  7-1  Bongo  Can  Mwcwnr.  KM  KAfcr,  ami 
BBE  - Umar  Prim  1st  M 2 at  asm  heeded.  rial  a tad  to,  beet  fatal  trio  2S  BBrav  fin  41 
to*.  fades.  beat  Aim  a * Asm  an  a an  ch.  at  FMn  taaneefaded  k 


ATiMntetallrotefaMaMKBtaidrobadyMBMieaTOHMtf  btari^QvtaBwtatbrtnwSn 

4/ a weft  Wa.  BnoaariclM  baadod  fyroartjZaH  aid  ritenoi 

iimamrriS«*^atoi4«ni  in  miieM10i*BaKlriB8n  anai12«ji^aflb^lfcitaSooas 
ta  Nmn  Abbot  2m  9 hop  left  GfrStt  Symgt  Get*  Lb)  pin  Bft  soon  Mad  A «.  381  trtfad  Span  a 

~ ' ' ■anainpMto.Gd. 


2 Mm's "BUWK HANDiCftP HUffiif 


► 2m  4i  £3  345  (7  declared) 


KHamkamOrli-ii  — 
IS  .JPfcBO  8-11-7  , 
.7-11-1 . 


(U50- 
531 POT 
0/221-  Uma 
5164-  TrisMri  (2WN1>mvtewM  6-10-13 
571  f-2  SayamnarinllD &ridk 7-10-10 
M22-5  Dm  BaUanSwGMTifnar 5-10-1 
0-WW5  Piaria (I* (E0)«CI« 6-10-0 . 


■ cuwrifW 

— c Mm*  m 

— e Hp*o  D 
8 Gnm  M 

— B ItoMy  7B 


15-a  Ibn  mtn  S-S  SaraauwBl.  4-1  Too*a**^ 7-1  SawoaSMl.10-4  DnaAoh.  Puri. 


TRAMPS  KKHT  CLUB  HANDICAP  CHASE- 

2m  7f  110yds  £3,678  {9  deda/Bd) 
ceuPftttE  n-i  1-12 

®ttr  7-11-11  _ 

TGetnjB  11-1V-8 
RfaaWM  . 

Elina  1M1-2 
-11-1  — 

1 Curts  5-10-7 


law 
721 31-  ... 

50052-  Bril* 

UTC-5F  MR 
6U20O"8igBMDai 
3-5655  BMW 

441FP-  SayNe  

211/P-  WnnmGafct411)MTO)HM 
39Q0  5ri*Mri(t9Bltaa&-JM 
c3-1  RMci.4-1  WIOI  Bg«m  11-2  Bam  Soft*  U*.U-2  MtoariHaBaBDHVlO-l^ B&* ML 


*.ai 


4%  CeJDUANLEKfiRaiEMmHI^STW 

OmO  w 3m  £2,565  (1 4 dectarad)  __ 

IBSOaSE 


5130-1 

04P-F1 . 

0432/3  A»S*« 


i MRBkfef  5-10-12  — HI 
■ & J MAauUe  9-10-12 
rbv(U|M9amd7-M 


COURSE  SPH3AUSTS 


Joarys 


W ftns  % . 1*43 


AFlfcOV 


Al 
II 
CttoHTO" 

BBridpaabr 


16?  28.4 
ISO  168 
169  16S 
137  1M 
& IBS 
122  18 
88  238 


+23J3 

-GG.H 

-67X0 

+17^ 

411J3 

-1433 

+7j6 


miRs 


ui  Ant 


■"P*. 


PW*» 
01  ' 
PI 


I Tanks 


-04  284 
86  337 
114  2L1 
S 196 
52  25.6 
SB  03 
KG  108 


Lwda 

■m 


-ffSJ 
+34  71 
t3j6B 

-253 

-5937 


Huntingdon  Jackpot  card 


0«L  riRt-handed  ftedt  ol  ilm  wnh  ZQOyds  nn-li.  Perfecoy  ttt  rifli 
Basybmds. 

Going:  Good.  * Denotes  bfckas. 

Ung  dataHLH  liaaeBetc  EBb  Go/emof  p.10)  N Larnanl.  Devon, 
247  miss. 

Sewn  day  winners:  None. 

MntoatfnratCme:  1 .DO  Canary  EHu&  Vtemwt  Nona. 

Rqiibs  In  bradeb  after  horsed  rame  denote  days  shoe  last  outing. 
FJ=«. 


^ QWUGHTON^IlNQHANDfCAPHURI^ 


in 

«e 

m 

KM 

hg 

KB 

187 

188 
108 
1H 
111 

112 

1U 

114 

tIG 

118 

TT7 

118 

m 


’3m  21  £2.007  po  declared) 
25«D13  a* GonmaraaNUnvn 6-12-0 
543385  Bsinwr 
5-11-13.. 


Ml 


N Man*/ 

*r  A 8Mt  (7J  89 

Mas SMi 6-1 1-5 1 Boa*  IS 

GMIsnw  8-11-4 — J 


00304 

F530-1  __ 

OP- 506  Top  Sdppar  (t2)  V (feamt  5-11-4  Hr  J Tbzard  R SB 

0U2-30  Cada M 00 RHori 4-11-4 G BiMay  79 

ZSB30  Hdg(t2)JJOC|li  8-T1-3 J BotMMa  (7)  87 

2BPP0  BaiEaah  HQ  J9  Map  Sy  IS-11-0 — aim  — 
30644  HuM  Triy  M C Jricoa  12-11-0 . 8 Tbnln  fQ  82 
reaoo  KBcaraaBBrWP Bawn 7-10-U  — ■■/■anon  — 
432050  MbH  Sagprie  (TO  J R Beat  11-10-8  B M£m  p> 

♦ 

GWtoahwd  8-10-8 — 0 Dan  — 
Dan  1Z-10-7  —XMqm  P)  — 
Han  6-104  — E triad  p)  + - 
J We*  B-io-4  _ Nr  8 Mday  W — 

‘W^iinaa  _ 

(10  J A EM 

SnpHa  McM  (5)  78 


64*437 

40453  JatarJi 
1AXH>  twl 
0 «BU  L/k  al  I 
SAW-  Tfea 
UGUF3/  SpaKriy 
30055  BayM 
9-10-0- 
DOFP0  Mf  111 
W-PP 

6-10-0 


t BR Edky B-10-0  — L CatriH  p)  - 
Tsift  ffl  Uta  C am 
DJKmoriP)  - 


Britas  4-1  is  Bond.  5-1  AMs  Chtft,  6-1  SjoH  Saaria.  M B»  Go«nr.  8-1 
VkaualiSy.  Bajirt  Pitaca,  10-1  Nppwn,  Cato  RbL 


4 ffiALTH-sPA  water  novice  chase 
■ ■“tv  2m  41 -110yds  £3,394  fl3  declared) 


201 

204 


209 

210 
21 1 
2SZ 

m 


fq  MB  P Toma? 

tt-PTomMy  — 
JW8-JJ-6— — BA-' 


rujL*Sit 


1812-3  UbBa 
2134-2  Lvd 

21/32-  BnriM  (941)  . . 

OW0  Mtap  BM  m i GBad  6-1 

U51-  Maowpeq  A linri  5-11-4 


T finer  6-lT-^  — M 
. D GtrUcto  7-iv-S  .» 

o StoKHd  7-11-5 . J A UcCartftr  — 

ABa*nm&-U-6  P Bgalay  (3)  70 

GfUbnfB-n-6 ■ BMB  — 

H Onnca  6-1V-5  — B Btrifcy  81 
JHfaO  6-11-5  — POda  — 
KbM  8-11-5  - J F TBcv 

1-11-5— 1 ' " - 

M ' 


<3228  IUli(UQS/Vbsr-rU). 


BaMv  1 1-4  Dantes  drier.  7-2  Dm*BH.  9-2  Crtwon  Kng.  6-1  Lbb  Be  F«*. 
8-1  lJriBooefe  Fteam  KM  Una-. 


2 


3m  £3,023  (to  declared) 

fft.TR  SB*  GMCt)(DD) A P Jns  8-11-13 


CH4 


420-1  GM*BB( 
9TH  i 

1WH0 . 
304  224/0- 1 

T1-TM. 


222F4  Baft  laaria  (U|  AH  Hpway  7-11-3  .. — J 
<3163-  JMrtmriMga 

3WP-1  “ 

621044  _ 

" -10-4 

n (0  fl  US  S 


s HUM  n 

A Maoris  neo 

Ms  D Rake 

jFTBbr  ffi 

D 

. Mr  B 


VSSB  5 

BaSMSS^iBl  i 

rin Vriiiriipa & Pflwrt ii-io-g  - p Prone  — 
Ciri»i^r(fJ]3nar  “ 


tag:  18-8  cue  U 3-1  Uskr  BUb,  1 l-2S0ta  Gen,  7-1  AnMi  Smd,  8r?  Hftb 

iwk.  10-1  Ocanlndv,  driKny. 

* moe  - Gob  Gaol:  Hrin  atete  5*.  11*  ard15li.  ittkn  4 oat  son 
aed.  2uioia  Mlritad  Ubpitbob  H KH0U1  3d  ben  ch,  G0fftfioataat 
CUtangd134i.kdanad0iD3iii>I.(^AlMMLiiaalNi(4lRyFi9unUB0UaiiBl 
BwaSalfliapdi^B.tettalari^ittmoflB3a<.riW"4tarian>*wdwd 
2oi4.SMlbaUMol3iaMnWwaludDw3ahnp(h.8dPi4a|taaSaDBi:li 
iwri«i*»eaWnM4MBiaarot»DDtjiinCi*B|paQiwita*&3lb™ 
AGMh  ^UadeOnritanvenll  at  and  ntotomm*.  IsadA/g 
9riMaa*qUglta)taatavti)2ai4(iia|>dLG8Fm.MriiMmta0K3aii45,3a 

bdUVriu  * Par  Km  3m  potaMHttl.  CdfiL  Utar  BMs  UdinBl  ton 
rin  fiofiti  EnriOr « « Bann;3i  leap  cb.  6U.  Jri  mtfw  few  <MP«4 
tattle  5H  aqee  n tnmZ  nfl, S dS.  39  MliillWtaaeannaiTnesswan 
tad  *.  Gdfn  Cjdl  tap BStoS rin  nsaakd  rtd»  C 3a  2nd  in  raoaMnby 
Sdsterttlltawtai  an  Gd  BUM  *TO.trii*n  4ft  rihdaria/kr 

M8ft-riori4rri»lri5»gl8,1riWSriri*Rri*a«HBriW2m3l^ 

(ftorsi 


g^QWSatST  ERF.  HARES’ 


CH4 


«R 

401 

4B3 

*4 

496 

400 

407 

409 
4QB 

410 


NOVICE  HURDLE 
2m  5f  110yds  £2,460  flOdefl 

42-11  Oi  Balkar  (IB  DNkMMD5-11-5 A Baffin  81 

2645  JHrinrfB) JWPm  5-KM2 N mfaanu  74 

3M44  BHriBom(l3)6IU<anf£~lO-l?  8 Ttanbn  (SfmBB 

P CoUngaBarttitHBriui 5-10-12...- 8 Santo  — 

4300  laatMliri  ED?)  JMAb  8-10-12 B ftwt  82 

3450-  Madam  Mock  ps<)  N Imam-Daws 

8-10-12 J GaMststa  (7)  — 

3400  SacriOmdtamOBrBian  7-10-12 N Braun  78 

0406  SwaalUtOeBnaftfiJGBnwryB-TCM!  Dnunody  79 
060  Ttany  M4ar  H 9s  P Uw 

5- 10-12 JAHeCtafty  15 

111-  Ttaopariw  Iriy  (Z4B|  N Hntom 

6- 10-12 JIT .*  A Raganli!  83 

BaBtas  13-6  lempeswm  Uri.  2-1  01  Mofter.  3-1  Bank  Bnnft  8-1  Brian 
Mask.  16-1  Arista.  Socont  fWta.  20-1  Kariid  Tib.  Atri  Lta*  Briar.  Tawy 
Htattar.  33-1  Qaage  Bay. 

FOBB  EBDE  - fl  Uribac  Tndri  feadao.  U 2 al  tariEd  *Wy  alter  hsJ.  m an. 
beMHailcaK  riu  BM  IowbsW  2b  iw  Iris,  Gd-Sk.  Meriae  Pnwanea  mH  toee 
duL  5*i  gl  a 4D  tnMnd  Uesa  Item  ta  Fo*ri  2m  21  ndft  GO®.  Bctria  Bawa: 
Owfld  torin  n 4ft  bst  clan  2 m,  ribd  flv,  4d  nf  11 91  IxiiiM  OnqiinDra  al 
HHtaay2ninwftfc  Gtt  CoB»9aTOP*»6belilnd.  riel  effrim  criod  ip  3 nuin 
nca  m by  Easy FasEn al  Waocaw  2m  4f  rame.  Gd  KaaBanl  na: Soaie  M 
kynaamgrt  koa  I*  nar.  9*  M 17, 13  betend  Ann  m Nariury  2n  oov  Mfe.  GA 
Madan  Boc*  ta  mil  to  Dalny,  ant-team  i«h  at  16  tettd  Bm*  llrifen  * 
terirt  2m  31  nw  bdk.  Bd-St  snood  IUBe  Swi  Debad.  junpad  bad?  ^4  5ft 
nawr  dangenab.  891(414,271  MM  tflFna  B4»aH^da*3n  nor  Ada.  ULSaaei 
UHa  Brtac  Hndaqr  «•»  ouL  aewr  mr  * dtfanp,  an  d 1 3, 30  beDM  Bdto  ate 
« Mirinkn  &•  an  Iria.  &tF«l  tany  MMSar  rkta  iyi  nd  putri  ten).  «m 
dentaiva  al.  new  meted  Indasi  7H  231  talM  Oriarwr  a Tmv  2n 

not  teftL  &/-9t  Tampairiaa  Ln*:  i to«  3a  pda-ti  pain.  & 


g^^QPElEMOROUBH  CHASE 


601 

92 

503 


2m  4f  1 1 0yds  £1 8,038  (6  dec) 
24=11-  MarSrii 
126P-1  f"*  Urn 
1333-1  Wfina 
10-11-1 

42®- 
3U2-2F 
flflF- 


CH4 


eo 


T Fner  10-11-10  _■ 

9-11-10  — B 
pi)  m 0 McMeoi 

A Naan  87 


D Magmi  7-u-i  — 

Us  SSoto  7-11-1 R Gnat  76 

UWmnB-ii-1  Mr  ■ Han*  — 
Beffia?  7-4  UgrtatSon.  9-4  0*  Man.  Vkhg  FtagAft  10-1  IhalasFteg.  16-1 
(tentaa*.  KJO-1  TteanqDftnK 

FOBB  BUM*  (MNfWtaB  Mdd  H>.  teri*»3  nut,  bd  Del  DeM  Sbong  Rrwnoa  St  M 

Ann  2n  «ift  Ed  tte  Bw  AtaEysmfng  ML  U4  ad.  drtn  od  on  TO  bedearu 

led  TO  qncfcEWf  cfcar.  beat  lUTOn  9 a boa  an  11  top  cb.  firFSK  CBMbr  Lad 

2b  « te«  cb.  Gd.  Itaa  lot  n«  He*  m.  rntries.  ri  at  m 10*  ta  >a»  am 
Bn  « Hqitaaani  hcaptft  Bd  TfeamyTOnin  icu  up.  herimr  10ft  4» 
MTO  * ran  an  by  Marir  QiEBtara  Itaran  3n  S nweb.  GFfn. 


5ft 


CH4 


Q A/\ WAWW  HAWMCAPHURDIE 

H#B*fft#2mri0yds  £5,321  (10  declared) 

GDI  me  Tlrin  (17)  raLaAtHents  5-12-0 B 

ED2  2324-2  Hwlri« OT SBSbk 6-11-0  — Nr  S Onari  . . 

BBS  12123  BarM  aainlga  m (Q  (D)  (B)  J f«sra* 

5-11-9 ■ A Ftagarald  84 

GDI  15P0  laarJetfHOP)  Art  Jews  4-1 1-e 8 BfaAry  80 

BOS  12U-2  Bril  IWaart  (IS)  p)  Off)  T Facte 

5-rM Jf  MBtatnoa  K 

BM  62063  hbririter  (5)  (CO)  B Unripi 

5-IHr Hr  J L UemBfa  83 

687  72FP-1  3efr)SroW(D)StmE*laS-HM1  B Ihntt  0 88 

boo  22424-  ltaarDa(^MH Hendm  10-10-0.- L Hrient  m — 

BOB  04QZ1F  Ntarita  W Kta/pt  7-10-0 A Wgrio  88 

610  00-452  BartUmr  Mr  (HfCDro  6-10-0 8 DmariftBO 

Battv  3-1  BnUStatenoil  7-2  VMM,  5-1  Spteg  Saw.  13-2  totad  Sowagrv 
8-1  Data  Da  10-1  Nwtaa  12-1  Bartriw—Falr. 

FOH  GIBE  - Ttatac  tt/ap  teNnt  Bhd  elf  dm  pried  up  4 on  n fin  wi  b 
MariiatCbw**'2tf4/licttiliftGd88.Bnl>cQB9aflnrir.iBd3atliaifl2 
Oft  2nd  ui  STlteWnd  PoKri  Bata  M Irimier  2m  heap  ric.  Gd-Sft  Baton 
SswRtac  Onedrim  5ft  Sta  2TO  bnaen  riai  tendered  TO*r  tasL  add?. 


Hi  trim)  Star  itatei  M »«*  to  31  hcao  hdta.  61  twr  Jri  ftonww  nri  3 n 
70i  ot  1 -411  tetod  Ftojg  Mto  at  toapka  2n  5/  bop  Me.  Gd  Bote  BatanM: 
Oa*4 taadar.  fed  2 to! Mate  TO  aaoa  heaU  tent  MM.  ran  en.  Sod  of  7. B 
Mtel  Ucsffcbot)  si  mcaa  an  heap  Mft  &L  Piftrigataeftomtrint.  iUdu  M 
one  pace  hn  ta  to)  or  4. 1 1I  tehtad  Cool  Q*»w 
3TOMaodte 
ttoftodi*. 
atUkroer2n 

1(  (TO  ft  &FTO  Mtarito  tto<  TO  Id  5 TO  ta  IW  m te  al  Hfittagdin 

2a  heap  Mb.  61  Patatoto—a  Fate  ObwI  taateia  led  2 TO  naoal  and  otoate 
TO  K»  bcrin.  am  el  11  a tetiod  Ms  Qhr  m Hstangitan  2m  nw/afc.  TOFm 


RQHTO)  annaritae2TO  moan  iw  (»*  hnTO  Wor4.iiihTO»i  i 
atV/taawi  2mbcapbUB.  GO0B.  Held  to  t»jtoL3wi 

obi  trim  TO  beta  Nea  Lad  X ataMar  2m  ben  bTOfitDoar  I 
itTO  Dm3  TO  w Daft  4fte(8.  ill  IMMScoari  BaariatL 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


la  Rune  « low/ a 


19  tana  S l£ri9 


Lingfield  all-weather  programme 


TONY  PALEY 


TOP  FORM 


t.':  w 

12.35 
1.05 

1.35 

ice 

235 

aos 

?•.?£> 


Another  Ugak 
Qo/dl 
Rnantag! 

K2S 
Batchnarlfa  Balls 
Anjotc 
Atfahaal 


GrooasGoU 

Notritan 

(tanning  Stag 
KafB 

After  Baht 
Be  Due 
Barbasoa 


All-ereaher,  Eqyflrji,  tett-handed  course  laid  ud  hade  tud  track 
and  only  iXm  round.  No  straaght  sprint  back 
Bota^  Standard.  * Denotes  bfinkers. 

Draw:  Low  numbers  favoured  n sprints. 

Long  distance  tmeOeiK  Uncontfittonaf  Low  (1 35)  and  Etabdou 
(2.3^  M Johnston.  N YortahirB.  270  mfies. 

Seven  day  ninnonB  None. 

B&ftersd  first  tkne:  1205  Dancing  Feather  12-35  Good 
ReputiUon.  Northern  Saga.  Signed  And  Sealed:  1.35  Achame,  3.35 
TrempSa  Vlsarett  12.( B Magazine  3J)5  Segafly  Yoyrs. 
Flgues  In  brackets  after  horse's  name  denote  days  since  tost  oubng. 
J,  Jumps. 


J 2 QQFAUCETSTAPS  HANDICAP  (Div  q 


Hm2f  £2,507(14  declared) 


ini)  028000  BTPandtaa  | 

2(3)  Aj-032  Gnam  BaU 


WByao 


)R  On*  3-ftW 

TO^P  ftante  5-G-11  — 

Pfl0HBs3-M 8 Coctaaoe  * 

W ICO)  H CrinnrWM  5-8-6  G Uar  (5) 

ILhtaraA-ST 0 riJCaowB 

| R Hob  4-8-3 A Ctofc 

..  1 4-P-a . AbmA  Sknden  * 
00-506  Fitx  da  Ctanngal  ME  lari  3-8-13  D DaaOy  {7} 
301311  GoU  Lena  (JUS)  R ffSrisai  4-8-11  “ ' 

040333  - 

ODOOC6 

S460(i 

52DG02TnlH 


(48|'tE)  L MontapN  HM  8-8-10  . ■ BartMd  (7)* 
Uta  w Ibn  4-8-8 F Morton  * 


8-8-7 . 


. M Tribal! 


M EbraJWd  B-8-5  — Data 
5-0-2 0 BF^yM 


Bctflng:  3-1  SotUanx.  4-1  MB  Frarive,  B-2  Darabi  FTO,  7-1  EtaMa  Gift 
10-1  Mr  Mrift  Tad  01  Star,  12-1  Cantata')  Day. 


12  35?AUCETS  hand,cap  o 


*2m  £2,294  (ii  declared) 


1» 

*nn 

3R) 

215205  Dsban  (16) GL  Mm 6-10-0 

IMnft* 

W fiyn  * 

6(9 

moan  NotaOoa BOOspnan 3-a-B-(5o) 

A Crime 

70) 

I(1Q 

90 

«n 

T1 171 

BOQQDO  straTa  Legacy  (55)  CD  0 Mrin  10-8-4 

_ S Canon  (7) 

004000  Stgned  And  Sarial  (B)  C Cyw  3-8-1  — 
0RC4?  Amtair  Monk  (7)  R hgrm  6-7-10 

-OOTto* 
F Bortso 

BetSoin  4-1  PadriL  Nnatea  l V2  Dumro  AZtac  FTO.  iw  GmHtapmtn  7-1 
Broiai,  8-1  Huta-  Anonar  Mote. 


11>JK  FAUCETS  TAI 

■Vto#1m2f  £2.496 


3|0 

*10 

5« 

8i1i3 


30830 

046605 

120050 


7 ns  P20MC 
B0  003106 

Oft  20643 

tt(7)  10/002 

11(31  00335 

120)  400000 

13(11)  407424 

eartog:*'? 

OM  anper.  8-1 


FAUCETS  TAPS  HANDICAP  (Dhr  2) 

1 m 2f  £2.496  (13  declared) 

■tela  Toe  pi)  0 Maifa  4-9-13 H Day 

Cwtarter  [IS  (C)  5 Do>  80-10 ft  Ryan 

Azanl  (29  (CD)  0 CteORM  8-8-8 N Umner 

Fantasy  Gfal  (25)  J Dump  3-9-4 S SaMtis 

GuttgtmiOcn  na)  (Hj  Puts  B-9-4 ■ VGrian 

BontaodsoB  «ana  (12)  (C)  Mbs  B Sun  4-8-3  A bait 

* 

3-90 D 

3-8-13 Jo  Bom 

■Hews  3-8-10  ..MW 

7-80 D O'Shea 

30-7 D 


r.3 


. 7-1  CooiranlB.  Fanttef  til 


Trainer  watch 


Harm  having  thefr  first  tun  for  a now  trainer  today  — 
ftamtingdon:  1.10  Lcatavn  Wren,  J Norton  to  G Woodward:  1.40 
Nahta,  B de  Kaan  to  R Phtlips;  2.10  Jan  Valantne.  D Mrtntte  to  P 
Firtctad. 

lingfield:  2.05  Mt&y  Way.  A Hide  to  5 Wocda. 

Worcester.  ittPeka1/.  W.WiBtontoWJ^pe,  vnaM/ora,  WJsnteto 
Mrs  C Wcfcs;  2.56^ 1 uacsiy  tfifftriy.  P Hobbs  to  Mrs  J Ptonan;  3.S  Big 
Ben  Dun,  C Brooks  to  E James.  Bob  Dwarf,  N Meade  ta  T George. 
Ertm&ourg,  Mss  H Krugfif  to  P Hotohs,  Sophie  May,  L Montague  Had  to 
R Curbs. 


«S|  FAUCETS  CONDITIONS  STAKES 

I iW«f  lrri  21  £3,388 16  declared) 

Wl  SW424  Bariag  Maf  (K?  (CD)  P MtaJri  30-J A Ctrt 

2(F)  554450  Adam  (23)  C BnOzn  4-80 I Byn  * 

3(5]  363-0  Kacnyes  Dancer  tlD)  OB)  A Ericy  6-90  — 8 Hadymo 

4(3  6502S1  Sea  Drodg  (19)  031)  J &rtoer  4-90  ..  _—B  CodaW 

5 R 00  Jofi  Flym  pa  U te, ties  3-8-10 D Btegs 

G>4)  000251  l/iwriUmt  Lon  (IQ  M Jo/xcan  4 8 9 D BtKBaMB 

Bettiotp  8-13  ftiuic-j  Lxn.  0-4  Ikt  aiMuta 


o FAUCETS  MAlDBt  STAKES  3Y0 

1 m £3.339  (1 1 declared) 


065400  naod  Oraoga  (182)  0 Mnprm  9-0 

B finrhfw 

04oo  Bm  Bay  (74)  a a*rS-o 

. — K Bcdgin 

-.  ■ Bta— r 

E6  OOritMWOJTofcf  EMI  

— SSntof 

OOMtarBWMSMMhs-g-. 

■ toy 

Fin  Creek  LCoMl  80 Rfria 

6 Baspbary  Sanaa  (111)  C Hjza  8-9  — 0 McKaam 

40  las.  id-1  ttoitoia,  12-i  UrtSe  Grape,  14-1  Inn  Boy.  IB-1  Mw 
Saw.  20-1  Until  Blue.  Ftag  Creek. 


2 gg  FAUCETS  AUT10N  MAIDEN  STAKES  ZYO 


met 

StU) 

4B 

en 

spi 

7(7) 

an 

80 

urn 

11(4) 

12(13 


»7t  £2.294  (12  declared) 

0000  Afler  HjW  (28)  PH  R Anreatu  90 

D Bari  On  Km  (17)  GL  Man  9-0 

0 Btoy  Mee  (18)  H Cringrttp  90 

0 GOW  Bnta  (17)  B Snwl  80 — J Stack 

OP  I Desttaopi)  PF)  P MTOS0 8 Carinaa 

00  Omari IMynay  (ZB) P lairi 80 AIM 


04  BritaanrBi  Bale  (12)  E Wnefei  80 
D Bateson  (SB)  M Jrinam  80 


. 5 Cum  (7) 
..  D Ntfanu 

rp  Brte  5d  (18)  S U PiRta!  B0 S Iotas 

0 Ornamental  (17)  J Fandtaw  80 8 On 

85  tontao  Mgbt  (3Q  6 itannen  80 8 Frim 

406  Tbe  Rota  (4)  HF)  B Ifceten  80 0 Btacna  (7) 


Britag:  3-7  Alter  EtM.  4-1  ftedan  OefgN,  13-2  ftwou,  7-1  Bbc/ruii  BOB, 
Tte  Rote.  8-1  Cbte  TO  10-1  ■ Desmo. 


Q AKFAUa^HAMDICAPIWv2) 
WBWsyl2Tn  £2^94  (10  declared) 

1(10)  45-Sjr  Aoto>  £7}  (Q7|  J ftarcfl  5-10-0 .ttetofl 

2(9  160000  BnwgWaa Fororia ff5) (CO)  W Jtesai  7-8-1  D (TStoa ★ 

30  QOW  Barriy  (Z5)  J FsbIsm  3-8-13 3 Saxfcrt 

4(9  SCRKV  Uffla  BdoSjw  (J13  S Kntfi  5-S-11  — Dftbm* 

00  6031 10  Batina  (16)  DBF)  6 Utare  3-80 Cra%  Monts 

GO  161  Isa  Seknestoi (18) (D)SC twain; 5-80  D BObait  (7) 

7(7)  000005  HjMg  Cotanis  (15)  0 Bentffiad  3-fi-5 A Ctok 

Id)  504315  Dtagriy Yon (I2Z)LUDnepueiri 40-4  ■ ferfMd  (7)* 

9fi  £0054?  Rose  Of  Gfcnn  (15)  (C)  R Fring  60-2 P fitepftr  K 

W!4)  000453  Doytsow  (27)  G Loot!.  3-7-10  H 


: 3-1  ftee  01  Gfem.  11-7  BrougriK  Form*.  SMnerin.  7-1  AJod.  to 
seme.  10-1  Earn*.  UOe  toSpn 


3 4 1=  LADBROKE  ALL-WEATHB1  HANDICAP 

■WftJ  im  E2.B69  (12  declared) 

1R  010016  MyttawBWato (22)  (tQR Itadpes 4-10-0  — R Cnctane 

2(5  000500  snaePtalas (20 K Emrte 4-9- n P Daa  (7) 

3i7)  531643  Bamean (7) (TO) (BF}GL Mom 5-9-13  —Cindy  Benia 

4(10!  0-0045  Itempfin  (143)  ri uttogtec  5-9-13 M Triton* 

5(E)  CflOOei  Pazatooetal (15)  (QJ)  C ftssn 3-9-12 ■ Byro 

G0  400000  Snritag  (B)  (CD)  U IHw  7-80 P UcCria 

7(4)  051(04  RoboBon  (15)  (CO)  0 AtnCiDl  6-00 SI 

8191  312Q58  Duma  Gett  Uma  (7)  (C)  Utad  rtmgdon  4-80  S ! 

§m  040000  Banted  Owr  (181)  CCj»  4-88 0. 

Willi  000040  Badge  (34)  (CO)  f-  Btai  6-9-6  J Boday  (7) 

11  3 536017  AKriaM  (19)  taMBRCneftw  4-0-3 M Wgtam 

nn2>  10CC4.1  taocafioe  (12)  (Cm  5L  Uotb  100-2 A Ctok 

Battins  ii-4  Pudcmcm.  r-2 Briam  5-1  waaai  6-1  RtataL  7-1  Dmnmn 
ill  rue.  3-1  kDOubcn.  10-1  Mjctns  MeMe. 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Jactav; 


la  FUTB  % lee/ a 


Jt 
L Dettori 

RCnetroe 
A Ctok 
S Sanders 
J Quins 
DtkBnd 


79  341  37  -,3313 
ifi  279  27JT  *53.77 
« 288  17  -3000 
49  379  119  1150 
4E  41B  11 1 -127 38 
43  611  7 -M 

39  1E2  20  +2G58 


Tiainer; 


Id  Rn  % LndSt 


GLMooa 

HMmteo 

RITSNhta 

u 


Sam 
C attain 


BO  413  US  09  77 
S3  363  raa  -1S0B 
44  as  148  -54.72 

43  201  21.4  0.79 

27  276  988  0167 

28  141  164  *1115 


Results 


CATTER1CK 

15lv«OC*o.HdUH,On|r**FAMIPUor- 

rt#(H);Ataacn%W|a(M)i*,B»- 
MriCrero«r7-2).  11-4  ton  AM#r.  11  ran. 
& JL(K  Morgan)  Tote:  EMft  TOflQ.  E2.3 
Cl  JO.  Oval  F:  £1600.  Tria  E2&30.  CSft 
£2£L01.  TrkriCfc  EKU2Z.  

•1.10  (to  if  ilOyds  w 1,  coanarT- 
TBPfiCMPUm,  P Nhwn  (3-1):  9,  Porta 
- - pvfi  fnK  ctatarinfi  0-1).  11 


ran.  2k  S.  (8  RWwiid  Tote:  QB0:  £1  Jfi. 
p nn,  nsn  Due)  F:  EL70.  Trio:  £2.70.  CSr: 
£704. 

140(toiM  IWte>F  4,  SUMIWMDB,  P 
Niven  (2-1  t»v)J  ft  HnuMOfDrTOmp-^ 
*,  Tto  * Ml  (7-1).  7 ran.  lit  ix.  (Mra  M 
RevoJcy)  tone  £2.80:  CZJO.  £3.  TO.  Duaf  F. 
£400.  CSF:  C11JS. 

2.io(2ntcti)ii,PftMceoPSwmnrs,  R 


F:  £7 JO.  Trtoi  EB0D.  C8F:  £8JS.  Trtensc 
£18^4- MR:  Appnartncn  Monej. 

£40  on  hw  v ftfliW  Mfrra,  p 

Hvan  (4-fi  few):  *,  J*«  *** 

Haart(1fflMfi,2I«rt.ft1X.(Mm 


U Revel  sy)  Tote:  Cl  0ft  £1.10.  £450.  £14.80. 
D0ttF:«aBft  Titer  £388-10.  CSftOZTO 
LIO  On  «f  IlOyte  Cli),  4,  BULB- 
BROOK,  P Niven  (4-1  Jnt-tev):  2,  OnU 
Ptoem  £7-1);  X Known tow  (8-2L-4-1  |nt- 
(a  v Q ala  Ahead.  S ran.  6. 34 . [Mtes  R Sraria) 
Tote  £600:  (200.  £180.  £140.  Dual  F. 
£12.4ft  CSF:  £2043.  Trteast:  £1  laTO 
340  C*w)j  1,  OVBITHB  BBCK,  E CnBe- 

gftan  (5-2  f«v);  1,  Mar  “ 

Onange  km  (11-4).  11  ran. 
son)  Tote  23.1 0;  Cl. ID.  £100, 
C»i0.Tri«ia.7aCSF:  E1D.S1 
PULCBPOTi  £25.70.  OUADPOTi  £1500, 
JACKPOT*  E5J777.2Q. 

LUDLOW 

1SJW  (Am  HdlnX  9,  FOWL  STAB,  W 
UcFartem  {0-lk  a,  Ammsb  tatamto  (2D-1J: 
JL  4 n»— »fcu  (7-1).  8-4  lav  BrighstorHL  IB 
ran.  B.  IX.  (C  Dwyerl  Tote  £>4.30;  £400. 
£5.40.  E2J0,  Dual  F:  £438.20.  CSF.  C116A1. 
Mt  Hnydown.  Jqte. 

1JO  (9m  Cftp  f,  WAttOBRBIO  UOMT,  R 

Johnson  (11-10  tev);  a,  Ctooaom  (5-1):  3, 
Cool  Re—  (20-1).  11  rorLiS.  £ (T  For- 
Star]  Tote  i2JXC  £140.  £2. 10.  £450.  Dual  F: 
£800.  Trio:  C53.H1  CSF;  0.13,  Trieeet 
£6900. 

1-SO  (tod  Kdto)(  1,  BBnrULBUTO  A P 


McCoy  (6-5  lavr.  2,  Head  Rre  115-21;  3, 


(ID-11. 12  ran.  H B.  (M  Pipe)  Tore: 
£2-20.  £1.10.  E2JQ.  C.60.  Dual  f.  £13.80. 
Trim  £6720.  CSF:  £11 J1.  Tilcaat  £0F  V> 
NR: Todd. 

ABO  (3M  at  llByda  Ch*  1,  SUD60F- 
MUL,  P Caririny  (5-4  lav):  a,  natui 
AflMamnro  (3-1);  S,  Britoadmni  (0-1).  7 
ran.  6.  S.  (J  O'NaBlITote  £220:  £1 00.  C230 
Dual  F:E4^a  CSF:  £8.10 
2JH)C2mS(  HOydsHdto):1,  CHURCH* 
TOWM  aUM,  c uoudo  (8-1  J.  2,  to  The 
mood  (100-30);  3,  AMnrmnria  (1 1-10  lav) 
B ran.  2,  ?i.  (S  BrootohAWI  Tom  C6.I7V 
£100.  £1.60,  £1.10.  Dual  F:  £1340  CSF: 
£2428. 

3JZ0  (fin  CkA  1,  OBT  RBU,  M A Fltrgw- 
Btd  p-2):  *,  Bnyri  Brntat  (4-1);  3,  taw 
lam  (8-1).  IM  tavStopOnEyra.7ran.il. 
nh  TO  (N  Henderaon)  Tote:  £5.10,  £2.20. 
£1.30.  Dual  F;  £620.  CSF:  £20.48. 
ftSO  (Bra)*  t,  WNMY  VrimiBE,  M A 
Fitzgerald  (6-1);  at,  anroPe  BXI  (16-11:  3. 
Casta  Own  (V2  fnv)  if  ran  W.  IS  •* 
Hendareon)  Tote  C5.iftCi.it*  55.JC-  Ci.ic 
Dual  F:  £247.40.  Trio:  £31 .00.  CSf . S 23 
PLACEPOT5£12ft9C.  CtUADPOT:  £S  40 

SOUTHWELL 

1 SjOO  (1  nu>  1 . TOXMKSriAM  PARK,  G 

ParUn  (12-1)-,  2,  Ugri  Im  (7-4  lav)-,  s, 
(5-1).  14  ran. IS,  IX.  (PFelgwej  Tote 


£16.50;  ffi.40.  C1.10.  £150.  Duel  F;  £27.40- 
Trio:  £38.70.  &5F.  C3S35  Trlcaaf  E129.C8. 
TF.OtMwnoFiyci  jlmlareor. 

; SJOO  (SI):  1,  S’j'.'.ta,  L Clmrncefc  (£-1). 
£.  Snccfy  (06-lj  3,  Sorttbcni  Pcirnlnlnn 
(5-1);  4,  Sapnfinpsros  (20— 1).  7-2  lav 
TfloaUe  uasic.  16  ran.  ZL  nfc  (T  Barron) 
Tole  £7^0;  C2.10.  £10.70,  C1.B0.  £700.  Dual 
F.  £1 7820.  Trio  £345  80.  CSF:  £134*1.  Tri- 
ca>*.  C641.10. 

i .O0  {1m  81):  T.  AC3UNA,  D McKeown 
1>1  lay),  a.  Bawd  Jri-ij,  3,  wadnaer 
■10-f)  16 ran. i 3 (SNeiliraell] Tote: £4.40: 
ITV 1 C2JD.  £4:0  Dual  F.  £18.00.  Trier. 
{1r..\C0  c&f--:?;  5*- 

1.30  (Of):  1,  IBDDLE  EAST,  tOmoorloy 
Kart  \S-a  lav);  2,  Iteyfic  (7-2):  a,  Mb 
BUnco  (6-1);  4,  Byhm  Dmnnr  (16-1)  18 
ran.  X.  3K.  (T  Barron)  Tote  W0O;  £1.60. 
£1.70.  EftOO,  BUO.  Dual  P.  £16^0.  Trio: 
Cia.ia  CSf:  C1209.  Trieaee  £56  00. 

2.00  (lm>  f . DHOCIUT,  Q Dumeld  (1-2 
(a-j|  2,  Hear  VasJc  |io->i-  a,  bancta 
OciUny  120- 1 1 Sen  Spouse  112-1)  10 
- r*.  ;M  Pr:'.sr<.i  Tote.  £1.60.  C1.W. 
£0  70  V.  Dual  F.  £11.40.  Tno: 
£385.10.  CSF:  £8  21  Tricasf  £90*5. 

2-30  (IM)  1,  DOUBLE  EDOEP.  G DuT- 

flo«  12-0  tev);  2,  nnwntaa  (9-21;  3, 


itIB-i).  8 ran.  1.  nh.  (M  Johnston) 
Tote  ClJto:  Cl  ,1ft  £1.60,  £1^0.  Dual  F:  £4J». 

CSF:  £3.49. 

a.00  (In)  1,  LADY  BU,  J Stock  [6-1);  2, 


Sharp  9kTO*y  (20-1):  3,  Bririlm  Onm 

(14-1).  11-lOfaii  Danee  To  The  8*3",  16  ran 

X,  3.  (B  smart)  Tote  C6  40:  C2JD.  E6  70 

CIGAR.  Duel  F.  C'3c  70  Trie-  LSI  .20  CSF. 
£160.14. 

330  (1  na  61);  1,  TOI TM,  Ura  D Arbuttinol 


(6-1):  a,  Brian  HntglMc  (8-1);  3,  ptnrigr 
Dancer  (9-4  Fsv).  13  ran.  3. 2.  (D  Arhuttmot) 
Tote  £6.7ft  £1.80.  £3-20.  £150.  Dual  F: 
£52-10  Tito  £71.70.  CSF:  £58.10.  Trlcast: 
£138.48. 

PLACEPOTi  £10.70.  QUADPOTi  £6.00 


KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  222  + 


COMMENTARY 

771 

772 

773 


RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 


HUNTINGDON 
WORCESTER 
LINGFIELD 

ALL  COURSES  CORfflflENTARY  0391  22g  780 
ALL  COURSES  RESULTS  0891  ggg  790 

C«U9  cost  50p  ps)  mi  «r  «i  toes.  TO  Pic,  Amum  House,  Lcobm  EC2A4PJ. 

TMfiuardian  CiwfERAcnvE 


l 


Football 


RAC  Rally 


It’s  Norway  or  my 

way  says  Kinnear 


Trevor  Hayiett 


JOE  KINNEAR  stayed 
away  from  Wimbledon 
yesterday  as  specula- 
tion intensified  that 
Egil  Olsen.  Norway’s  coach, 
would  replace  him  after  the 

World  Cup  finals. 

Olsen  is  on  close  terms  with 
the  Norwegian  part-owners  or 
the  south  London  dub,  Bjome 
Rune  Gjelsten  and  Inge  Kjell 
Rokke,  and  was  their  guest  at 
Wimbledon's  game  wtthMan- 
chester  United  last  Saturday. 

His  presence  at  Selhurst 
Park  prompted  a demand 
from  Kinnear  For  clarification 
of  bis  future.  He  said:  "If  its 
now  the  trend  In  the  Premier- 
ship to  appoint  foreign 
coaches,  and  they  want  to  do 
it  at  Wimbledon,  then  let  s get 
it  out  in  the  open. 

■7  have  heard  the  rumours. 


but  it-s  out  of  my  hands  and 
there's  nothing  I can  do- 
added  Kinnear,  who  shunned 
Monday  training  when  be 
saw  the  large  press  and  televi- 
ew preset  gathered  at  the 
club's  Roehampton  ground. 

Last  night  he  seemed  to 
have  the  clarification  he  had 
sought,  though  a club  owner’s 

voterfwnfidenreaprov^n- 

ally  the  kiss  of  death.  Sam 
Hammam,  on  business  m his 
native  Lebanon,  said:  1 have 
absolute  sole  otmtol 
who  is  appointed  to  what  po- 
sition at  Wimbledon.  Joe  Kin- 
near is  the  only  man  I want  to 

manage  Wimbledon. 

“I'm  proud  to  have  him  at 
the  dub.  Joe  has  just  signed  a 
five-year  contract,  that's  how 
important  he  is  to  [us]." 

Olsen,  who  leaves  his  job 
after  the  World  Cup  to  return 
to  club  football,  has  already 
had  talks  with  Marseille. 


"I  have  not  been  ap- 
proached to  mamgg  Wimble- 
don,” he  Insisted  in  Oslo 
last  night.  “I  was  at  Selhurst 
Park  to  watch  four  of  my 
players." 

The  54-year-old,  who  has 
steered  Norway  to  successive 
World  Cup  finals,  said  he 
would  be  seeking  a lower  pro- 
file rw*i  summer.  "If  1 got  an 
offer  to  come  to  England  I 
would  consider  it,  but  Tm  not 
thinking  about  that  just  now. 
My  ambition  is  to  live  a qui- 
eter life  than  £ am  now  but  I 
will  stay  in  football" 

Kinnear  revealed  that  he 
had  earlier  rejected  a sugges- 
tion that  Olsen  work  along- 
side him.  “Perhaps  it  didn't 
go  down  too  well  when  I told 
them  what  to  do  with  that 
idea.  I appoint  who  I work 
with  and  1 appointed  Lawrle 
Sanchez  and  David  Kemp  as 
my  assistants." 
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Uefa  Cup,  third  round  first  leg:  Steaua  Bucharest  v Aston  Villa 

Collymore  hopes  that 
beans  means  goals 


Martin  Thorpe  reports  from  Bucharest 
on  provisions  Villa  have  taken  for  tonight 
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Baked  beans  and 
tea-bags  are  not  nor- 
mal fare  for  birthday 
parties  but  they  will 
do  for  the  Aston  Villa  man- 
ager Brian  Little. 

Today  he  celebrates  not 
only  44  years  on  the  planet 
but  three  years  as  manager  at 
Villa  Park,  and  If  Heinz  and 
Tetley  do  the  trick  he  should 
also  be  celebrating  a decent 
result  tonight. 

Villa  brought  the  tea-bags 
because  there  is  a shortage  in 
Romania.  The  beans  came 
along  as  a dietary  supplement 
to  provide  players  with  a con- 
venient source  of  energy.  So  a 
feir  wind  should  be  guaran- 
teed tonight 

The  initial  reaction  after 
Britain's  last  remaining  Uefh 
Cup  representatives  were 
paired  with  Steaua  was  that 
they  bad  drawn  one  of  the 
easier  opponents,  given  that 
the  likes  of  Ajax,  Atletico 
Madrid,  Lazio  and  the  holders 
Schalke  04  still  lurk  in  the 
competition. 

Steaua  have  hit  hard  times 
since  Romania's  revolution 
six  years  ago.  Before  then 
they  were  the  army  team, 
able  to  conscript  any  player 
in  the  country  — unless  the 
secret  police's  team  Dinamo 
Bucharest  pulled  rank.  Now 
they  are  forced  to  sell  their 
best  players  abroad  for  hard 


currency  to  keep  the  club 
alive. 

But  Little  still  rates 
Steaua's  mix  of  talented 
youngsters  and  veteran  inter- 
nationals. "I  think  they  are  a 
good  side.”  he  said.  “Techni- 
cally they  are  very  gifted  but 
they  also  work  hard.  They  are 
well  balanced  and  play  a simi- 
lar three  centre-back  system 
to  ourselves.”  _ 

Vflia's  previous  Uefa  Cup 
wins  against  Bordeaux  and 
Athletic  Bilbao  have  shown 
the  side  to  be  far  more  adroit 
in  Europe  than  they  are  at 
home,  although  after  a clumsy 
start  their  league  form  ap- 
pears to  be  picking  up. 

Saturday's  2-1  defeat  of 
Everton  took  them  to  mid- 
table in  the  Premiership  and 
also  saw  a promising  return 
after  a sinus  operation  for  the 
enigmatic  Stan  Collymore.  In 
the  second  half  he'  played  an 
unusual  deep-lying  role  just 
behind  Dwight  Yorke  and 
Savo  Milosevic,  and  the  same 
set-up  is  likely  to  be  seen 
tonight. 

“It  would  be  our  aim  to  play 
the  three  strikers  again  to  try 
and  worry  their  defence." 
said  Little. 

"Watching  the  videos,  I 
would  suggest  their  three  cen- 
tre-backs play  very  square 
and  try  and  play  offside  a lot. 
So  we  might  be  wanting  our 


strikers  to  play  more  on  their 
shoulder  and  look  to  get  be- 
hind them.  We  think  we  can 
give  them  a problem  if  we  can 
turn  their  three  centre-backs, 
who  look  a bit  slow.” 

Collymore  has  scored  only 
one  goal  in  his  15  games  for 
Villa.  “I  feel  for  Stan,"  said 
Milosevic,  who  last  month 
was  less  charitable.  “I  had  the 
same  problems  when  I came 
here. 

“If  we  get  a good  result 
against  Steaua,  not  all  the 
problems  will  go  away  but 
most  of  them  wilL" 

Little's  analysis  of  the 
threat  posed  by  Steaua  leads  | 
Viim  to  believe  that  the  battle 
will  be  won  in  midfield,  hence 
a recall  for  the  combative  Ian 
Taylor,  who  is  in  the  middle 
of  a three-match  suspension 
back  home. 

“If  we  allow  them  to  play  in 
the  final  third  too  much,  then 
they  are  clever  enough  to 
break  you  down,"  said  Little. 
“They  are  neat  on  one-twos  so 
we've  got  to  try  and  break  the 
gamp  up  more  in  midfield.” 

Little  described  the  loss  of 
the  England  defender  Gareth 
Southgate  to  injury  and  the 
goalkeeper  Mark  Bosnich  to 
Australia’s  World  Cup  cause 
as  “a  big  Wow".  But  given  Vil- 
la’s form  in  this  competition 
there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  come  away  tonight 
with  the  sort  of  result  that 
would  set  them  up  for  their 
first  European  quarter-final  in 
15  years.  For  Little  that  would 
beat  a new  pair  of  slippers. 
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On  the  slide.. . McRae's  Subaru  negotiates  a comer  at  speed  in  Wales’s  foggy  Hafren  Forest  yesterday 

David  Williams  sees  Makinen  threat  loom  as  rival  Britons  enter  final  day  neck  and  neck 

Ditched  McRae  roars  back 


IN  AN  extraordinary 
day,  as  dramatic  as  any 
In  this  year’s  14-round 
world  championship. 
Britain's  top  drivers 
Colin  McRae  and  Richard 
Bums  finished  the  second 
leg  of  the  RAC  Rally  exact- 
ly level. 

Today  they  may  achieve 
the  best  result  recorded  by 
home  drivers  since  the 
1950s,  but  a victory  for 
Burns  would  also  be  a vic- 
tory for  his  Mitsubishi 
team-mate  Tom  mi  Ma- 
ldnen.  preventing  McRae 
from  snatching  the  world 
championship  from  the 
Finn. 

Indeed,  even  sixth  place 
and  one  point  for  Makinen, 
despite  suffering  from  a 
heavy  cold,  would  be 
enough  to  deny  McRae,  and 
the  Mitsubishi  team  be- 
lieve that  there  are  few 


serious  rivals  left  to  pre- 
vent that 

It  was  thought  that 
McRae  would  disappear 
over  the  horizon  once  the 
rally  entered  the  Welsh  for- ; 
ests.  Instead  the  Scot : 
emerged  from  the  mom- ! 
tag’s  first  special  stage  in 
Radnor  Forest  in  eighth 
place  and  close  to  despair. 

n naming  at  the  head  of 
the  field,  he  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  a treacherous  mix- 
ture of  darkness  and  dense 
fog  and  skidded  off  the 
road.  Conditions  were  so 
bad  that  he  only  realised 
what  had  happened  when 
he  heard  the  impact 

“We  were  annihilated  go- 
ing out  first”  McRae  said. 
“I  slipped  wide  and  ran 
into  a ditch-  Everyone  had 
the  benefit  of  running  in 
daylight  but  I couldn’t  see  a 
thing.” 


He  lost  a minute  and  a | 
]h*if  to  Bums,  who  now  led,  i 
yet  within  hours  the 
younger  man  was  under  in- 
tense pressure,  for  McRae 
electrified  the  crowds  with 
a counter-attack  that 
brought  his  Subaru  level  by 
nightfall. 

“I  was  cutting  all  the  cor- 
ners and  bits  were  flying 
off  everywhere.  It’s  as 
quick  as  it’ll  go.”  he  said 
with  a grin,  having  sliced 
28  seconds  from  Bums’s 
lead  in  a single  special 
stage. 

Asked  whether  he  was 
taking  risks,  McRae 
replied:  “You  can’t  go  that 
speed  and  be  cautious.  If  we 
keep  going  this  pace  it 
shouldn't  be  a problem,  but 
you  never  know.” 

By  late  afternoon  he  was 
content  to  slow  up  a little, 
reasoning  that  he  was  close 


enough  to  pick  his  moment 
in  south  Wales  today. 

Other  competitors  con- 
gratulated Bums  on  his 
stunning  drive  in  the  fog.  in 
which  he  caught  and  passed 
the  1994  world  champion 
Didier  Aurlol.  gaining  two 
! minutes  in  10  miles.  He 
proved  his  mettle  by  hold- 
ing off  the  Ford  drivers 
Juba  Kankknnen  and  Car- 
los Sataz  and.  with  McRae 
in  no  mood  to  take  prison- 
ers, he  was  content  to 
retain  a share  of  the  lead. 

'Tm  pretty  happy.  What- 
ever the  end  result  is,  it’s 
been  a great  day.  To  be  in 
front  and  stay  in  front,  Fm 
just  concentrating  on  my 
driving,”  he  said.  He  would 
still  be  10  seconds  in  front 
if  he  had  not  collected  an 
extra  penalty  repairing  the 
suspension. 

No  amount  of  bravura 


will  give  McRae  the  world 
championship  if  Makinen 
can  keep  going,  though.  But 
the  Finn  was  feeling  so  ill 
that  he  could  barely  speak. 

Driving  rain  and  cloying 
mud  took  their  toll.  Six 
competitors  and  a spectator 
were  taken  to  hospital  after 
a series  of  crashes. 

John  Leckie  and  his  co- 
driver Graham  Lewis  were 
the  most  seriously  injured 
after  an  accident  on  stage 
13  at  Haflren,  Mid  Wales. 
Leckie,  from  Prestatyn, 
was  taken  to  Morriston 
Hospital  in  Swansea  for 
surgery  on  a serious  facial 
injury,  and  Lewis  was  de- 
tained in  an  Aberystwyth 
hospital  with  chest  and 
spinal  injuries. 

Earlier,  Sainz  had  left  the 
road  four  times  in  the 
morning  and  Auriol  had 
crashed  his  Toyota. 


Coleman  move  to  Fulham 
founders  on  wages  demand 

CHRIS  COLEMAN'S  pro-  j tie's  3-2  win  over  the  Spanish 
posed  £2.1  million  move  side  in  September,  had  target- 


posed  £2.1  million  move 
from  Blackburn  to  Fulham 
has  fallen  through  because 
the  Wales  defender  could  not 
agree  personal  terms. 

Coleman,  who  joined 
Rovers  from  Crystal  Palace 
for  £2.7  million  just  under  two 
years  ago.  spoke  to  Kevin 
Keegan,  the  Second  Division 
club’s  chier  operating  officer, 
after  the  clubs  had  agreed  a 
fee  almost  double  the  record 
£1.2  million  that  Fulham  paid 
to  West  Brom  for  Paul  Peseta-  | 
solido.  Fulham,  Coleman  1 
said,  could  not  match  his 
wages  at  Ewood  Park, 
thought  to  be  about  £5,000  a 
week. 

Coleman,  27,  missed  more 
than  a year  with  an  Achilles 
injury  and  has  not  been  able 
to  force  his  way  back  into 
Rovers'  side.  Fulham,  mean- 
while, have  agreed,  a fee  of 
£600.000  for  the  Derby  County 
midfielder  Paul  Trollope . 

Faustino  Asprilla  is  un- 
likely to  play  for  Newcastle 
United  in  the  Champions 
League  against  Barcelona  at 
the  Nou  Camp  tomorrow 
night.  The  Colombian,  who 
scored  a hat-trick  in  Newcas- 


tle's 3-2  win  over  the  Spanish 
side  in  September,  had  target- 
ed the  return  game  for  his 
comeback  but  after  _ almost 
two  months  on  the  sidelines 
be  Is  still  not  fully  fit. 

Bradford  terminated  Rich- 
ard Liburd's  contract  after  the 
defender  pleaded  guilty  to  two 
charges  or  common  assault 
The  club,  citing  serious  mis- 
conduct for  their  action,  said 
the  player  had  been  warned 
about  his  behaviour. 

Liburd  appeared  before 
Nottingham  magistrates  on 
Friday  and  admitted  charges 
relating  to  an  incident  involv- 
ing his  girlfriend's  former 
boyfriend. 

The  Norwegian  midfielder 
Bjorn  Johansen  has  clinched 
a £400,000  move  to  Southamp- 
ton from  Tromso  after  im- 
pressing the  manager  Dave 
Jones  in  a three-day  trial. 

Police  said  last  night  that  a 
13-year-old  boy  had  been  ar- 
rested and  cautioned  after  a 
brick  was  thrown  at  Barns- 
ley's team  coach  after  their  1-0 
win  at  Liverpool  on  Saturday. 
The  coach  was  attacked  only 
two  miles  from  An  field  despite 
a police  escort  A window  was 
smashed  but  no  one  was  hurt 


Team  talk 
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Arsenal  80  Everton  73  OPR 

Aston  Villa  81  Hudd.Town  74  Rangers 

Barnsley  62  Ipswich  Town  75  Sheffield  United 

Biim.  Ciiy  83  Leeds  United  76  Sheffield  Wed. 

Blackburn  84  Leicester  City  77  Southampton 

Bolton  65  Liverpool  78  Spurs 

Brentford  66  Man.  City  79  Stoke  City 

Burnley  67  Man.  United  80  Sunderland 

Celtic  88  Middlesbrough  81  West  Ham 

Chelsea  89  Mlllwan  82  Wimbledon 

Coventry  City  70  Newcastle  Utd  83  Waives 

Crystal  Palace  71  Norwich  City  84 

Derby  County  72  Nottm.  Forest  85 
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Noel  could  be 
a hit  for  the 
Reggae  Boyz 

Noel  blake,  the  36-  i 
year-old  Exeter  City  ‘ 
player-coach,  may  be  on  his  ; 
way  to  the  World  Cup  fin-  j 
als.  The  former  Binning- 
ham  City,  Portsmouth  and 
Dundee  central  defender 
has  been  recommended  to 
the  Jamaican  FA  by  his 
manager  Peter  Fox, 

Blake  spent  the  first  10 
years  of  his  life  In  Jamaica, 
and  he  has  other  qualifica- 
tions to  play  for  the  Reggae 
Boyz.  “Noel  is  playing  very 
well,"  Fox  said  yesterday. 
“If  they’re  looking  for  ex- 
perience, Blakey  has  got  a 
wealth  of  it.  I’ve  only  left 
him  out  of  one  game  this 
season  to  rest  him  and  we 
lost  3-2." 

Bolton  Wanderers  have 
prevented  their  South  Afri- 
can central  defender  Mark 
Fish  from  playing  for  the 
Rest  of  the  World  against 
Europe  in  Marseilles  on 
Thursday  week  in  the  scene- 
setter  for  the  World  Cup 
draw.  They  have  expressed 
concern  to  th«»  South  Afri- 
can FA  about  the  number  of 
gamme  he  has  had  to  miss. 
Fifa  regulations  require 
clubs  to  release  players  for 
seven  internationals  a year; 
Fish  has  played  six  and  Has 
been  picked  in  the  South  Af- 
rica squad  to  play  Brazil  on  | 
Sunday  week. 

Greg  Dyke,  a Manchester 
United  director  and  the 
chairman  of  Pearson  TV, 

predicted  yesterday  that  in- 
dividual dubs  will  eventu- 
ally own  and  sell  their  own 
television  rights.  "Once 
there  are  150  or  200  chan- 
nels coining  into  the  home, 
said  the  man  who  rescued 
TV-am.  “it  seems  to  me  In- 
evitable that  clubs  like 
Manchester  United  will  con- 
trol their  own  rights” 
VanxhaU  are  to  end  their 
sponsorship  of  the  Confer- 
ence after  12  years. 

• Napoli  have  lost  their 
second  coach  this  season. 
Carlo  Mamone,  who  took 
over  in  October  when  Bar- 
tolo  Mutt!  was  sacked, 
resigned  after  they  lost 
their  sixth  successive  Serie 
A game,  2-0  at  Lecce. 


Results 


Football 


ScREWf^DIRBCT  UtAQUft  Pwatar 
Olulilom  Puatp"— ri*  Kaynsham  Tn  * 

MWMMSUMIICI  COMBINATION: 
FM  DMatoE  Arsenal  4.  Luton  i. 

FA  VU&  WdfMWl  dmn  MatsKo 
Utd  v BodllngUm  Ter  StOdOOn  v Bure- 
cougn.  Masai oy  AFC  or  Boldon  CA  v Wort 
Auckland  Tn;  Pouiton  Vic  v Kldsgrove  Alh 
or  Brodsworth;  Ten*  Law  Tn  v Dtmrton  Fed 
Brewery;  Chiwtor-Le-Strert  Tn  « *»■ 
ling  ham  Tn  v Friar  Lane  OB: 

Michaels  or  Arnold  Tn  v N Ferrlby  Utte 
Clldwoa  * Boston  Tn;  Oatfty  Tn  v Sea- 
ham  RS.  Bring  Tn  v 

orpa  Wal  or  Denaoy  litd  v BlrrtaH  U*fc 
Thacktey  v Stamford  AFC;  Bloxwteh  Tn  v 
Spalding  Uld;  Braintree  Tn  v Banswao 
Ath;  Hemal  Hempstaadv  Taunton  TmLym- 
ington  AFC  or  Bwnerton  Hth.  HMlegulna  v 
uuoodbiidga  Tn:  Bodmin  Tn«  Bowers 

Wlmbomo  Tn  v Tiverton  Tn:  Basildon  UM  v 

Hem*  Bay  or  Lanan»V  .S***? 

Sports  v Chard  Tn;  Porthteyan  v Arlasey 
Tn:  Bridport  v Potters  Ban  Tn  Ha£jeh  A 
Parieston  or  Forms  tone  Inv  v Chtpsieaa, 
Brook  House  v Rocosw  or  Pwm- 

haven  8 Telscorrtre  v Sudbury 
or  Burnham  v wroxtiam:  SloUold  v Aanjoro 
Tn;  Thataham  Tn  v Burgess  Hill  Tm  Deal 
Tn  or  Great  Wahwing  R*'®  " 
nr  ache  Sparta  or  Halsiead  Tn  » Ely  C. 
Chippenham  Tn  v Tooling  & Mitcham  Utd; 
Cam  barley  Tn  v Sudbury  Wndra.  (Ties  to 
be  played  3.0.  SaL  Dec  13). 


Gotf 

WOMD  CUP  OP  OOLF  (Klawah  Island): 
Hnal  aom-e*  54£  Ireland  (P  Harrington 

71.  87.  6B.  B7:  P McCKnlay  66. JTJ.6a._M). 
SCO  Scotland  (R  Russell  66.  72.  74,  7k  c 
Montflomcrte  68. 

Wales  II  Wooenam  74.  TtL  W.  84;  P 

72.  68.  68.  68):  Germany.  6M  Spain.  96® 
England  (P  Broadhural  68.  74.  68.  72;  M 
James  68.  73.  70.  66).  MM  Zimbabwe, 
sea  Naw  Zealand:  South  Air  lea.  383  Can- 
ada. 370  Mexico.  571  Argentina;  Malay- 
sla;  Denmark.  572  Japan;  Pueno  Rica 
BTC  South  Korea.  677  Francs;  Australia. 
S7B  Colombia.  STB  Switzerland,  son  In- 
dia; Italy.  387  Namibia.  S88  Philippine®. 
BBS  Paraguay.  583  Norway.  600  Aus- 
tria. 807  Taiwan.  618  Finland,  WWi- 
drwwe  Sweden 

PQA  EUROPEAN  TOUR  QUALIFYING 
SCHOOL  [Spain)-  LutOns  towtJMJwd 
■eotws  (GB/lrc  unless  staled]:  200  F 
Hcnge  (Swe)  60.  7S.  M.  71.  R-J  DerkS« 
(NeOil  7B.66.67.  71.  282  M Campbell  (NZ) 
B9.  72. 67.  74.  283  G Owen  70,  70,  07,  70; 
0 Ellasson  (Swe)  73.  68,  73.  6R  0 Thom- 
son 71.  7a  74. 60.  284  S Bennett  7b.  68, 
7a  71;  J Singh  (India)  67,  74.  71.  725  A 
Sandywen  70. 70. 7i,  73. 288  F Howtey  71. 
72.  71,  71;  H Nystrom  (Swe)  71.  76.  68.  73; 
M Latetwr  (Noth)  73.  68.  74,  70.  J Hawte- 
worth  73.  72.  70.  70:  A Beal  69.  71.  70.  75. 
288  M Molina  (Argl  69.  77. 69.  71:  D Hig- 
gins 7).  72.  70. 73:  G Nicklaua  (US)  69. 73. 
75.  69.  287  R Goughian  71.  73.  71.  72;  J 
Bl  Chen  on  7S.  SB,  74. 70:  G Hutcfteon  76, 72. 

70.  70;  M Booth  74.  73.  71.  SB:  0 Furey  7Z, 
80.  72.  75.  fl  Lee  74.  71. 60.  74;  C CUui  74. 
Tl.  72,  70.  288  1 Glner  (Sp)  73.  73.  60.  73: 
M CHander  (Bwa)  71.  71.  to.  76;  A Wall  71. 

71.  73.  73;  M Goggin  (Aic)  70.  72.  72.  74 
[107  players  have  sflll  to  complete  the 
fourth  round). 

Tennis 

ATP  WORLD  DOUBLES  CHAHPIOI8- 
SMP  (Connecticut):  Fin**  R LaaehLI 
Burt  (US)  St  M Bhupaihl/L  Poes  (India) 
6-3.  0-4.  7-6 

Basketball 

mu.  Boston  SO.  Detroit  66.  New  York  104. 
Vancouver  W;  Sacramento  88,  Chicago 
103:  LA  Lasers  «9-  LA  Clippers  102. 


Cricket 

SUPOtSPORT  SBOE&  Cap* 

Western  Province  267-7  v Gauteng.  Aban- 
doned  as  a draw.  rain.  Bloamrem**™ 
Free  State  337  and  227.  Grlquatand  west 
382  and  106-2.  Griqualand  Wast  won  try 
eight  wickets.  East  London  Border  341 
and  265-7  dec  (P  Strydom  1 06.  5 pgPe  ^: 
Natal  3S0.  Drawn.  Port  Badeto  pastern 
Province  283  and  JB4  (K 
130no).  Boland  274  and  157-^  Drawn 
TOUR  MATCH:  Centurion  Wert  tndtesA 
283  and  202.  Northern  Titans  175  and  253 
(R  Steyn  i05:  Colllna  *-66).  Weal  tndtoa  A 
eon  by  67  runs. 

American  Football 

HPb  New  England  27.  Miami  24; 

32.  Indianapolis  10:  Term  asm*  31.  Bullalo 
1«;  NY  Jets  23.  Minnesota  2i;  Cwcago  13. 
Tampa  Bay  7:  Baltimore  13.  Arizona  is. 
Atlanta  20.  New  Orleans  3:  Green  Bay  45. 
Dallas  17;  Philadelphia  23.  Pittsburgh  20: 
Cincinnati  31.  Jactaonnlie  »■ 

Kansas  City  19:  San  Frnnctoco  IT, , San 
Oleoo  10.  St  Louis  10.  Carolina  16;  Wash- 
ington 7.  NY  Giants  7 (Ot) 

Ice  Hockey 

SUPERLBAMIBc  Bracknell  3.  Nottingham 

l;  Manchester  6.  Newcastle  0,  3 no  me  id  8. 

BHTtSH  KAHOHAL  “AB^GuWtord 
1,  Tel  lord  0:  Kingston  1.  FHeO:  MurrajJKHd 
3.  Paisley  a-.  Peterborough  4-  Stough 
am  - Florida  2.  Washington  5:  Carolina  a. 
Calgary  3:  Colorado  1.  Los  Angeles  2 tot] 

Motor  Sport 

BRITISH  RAC  HALLY:  LeadbiJI  |»£- 
toa  latter  IS  stages):  1=.  C McRae ' (GB) 
Subaru.  R Bums  (GB)  Mitsubishi  2hr 
13mln  438*5  3.  J 

2:14-59;  4.  C SahK  (Bp)  Ford  ai52B.  5.  M 
Gr  on  halm  (Bn)  Toyota 
Idnen  (Fin)  Mitsubishi  2:17  42:  7.  PI Uaittpil 
Subaru  21B£S;  8.  G de  Mcnrtus  (Bel)  Ford 
Sg^S  5 A Vale  non  (Bn)  Ford  W35V  10. 
K Hotowwye  (Pol)  Subaru  2:24.00 

Sailing 

WHITBREAD  POUND  THE  WOWJLD 
HACb  Utaft  jittrtHiKit  1.  Swedish 

Match  (Swe)  G KratW  IB 
3S*5  2.  Irmovnbon  Kvaemer  INorl  K £ras- 
ted  1622Q2U5:  3.  TosWba  (US)  P Stand- 
bridge  16:05:12.12:  4.  SI*  Cui  1°®' LSmim 
dlrtanca  to  finish  i«.i  mn**  5.  EF  Un- 
guage  (Swe)  P Cayart!  241.4:  fl.  Cteole 
rkmi  (US)  M Fischer  466*7.  Meril  Cud 
(SSnSto)  G Dalton  6S4.4;  B.  EF  Educobon 
(Swe)  C Guillou  794  B:  9.  BrunelSunergy 
(Nath)  H Bouschotte  890  9 

Squash 

INTERNATIONAL  MBK'S  TOURNA- 

MUCT  (Doha):  Flrt*  rerewfa  t earner 

scs  « s.i'&rs-t  ■ 

IMtaa  (Can)  W C Rowland  (Aw)  15-10. 
rr-10  1W6.  15-2  j INmrer  iCan)  Dt  A 
Gough  (Wale*)  15-12. 13"I: 

Ktm  (Pak)  W P Johnson  (Eng)  16-8. 15-r 
15-7;  R E]<M  (Aus)  bl  B HaddrgUAua) 
15-10.  IE-6.  15-12.  J B0MD8  (B!  M A 
Barada  (Egypt)  10-15,  17-16.  IS- IS,  7-15. 
"a  sSSbrb  (Egypt)  W D Jenson 
(Aus)  6-15. 15-8. 14-17,  15-6.  15-6. 
WOMEN'S  FINNISH  OPEN  (Ulkfcollnj- 
tamHkob:  S Horner  (Engl  bl  T Malik 
(Wakai  8-5.  0-3.  9-4;  V AMd««  (Nelhi 
M J TranfieM  (Eng)  9-3. 9-2.  7-9.  8-3. 


Fixtures 


(7  J0  unless  Haled) 

Football 

UEPA  CtIPi  THMLraunE.  Arrt  log: 

Steaua  Bucharest  v Aston  Villa  (8-45). 


FA  CW!  FliJtiocmd  reptoym  Baaing-  | 
stoke  v Wycombe:  Burnley  v Rotherham  « 
(7.45):  Cambridge  v Plymouth  (7.45);  Car- 
din v Slough:  Colchester  v Brenttord  • 
17.45):  ELmley  v Morocamoa  (7.45);  Galre-  ( 
borough  v Uncoln  C;  GlUIngham  v Bristol 
Rvrs  (7.4S);  Grimsby  v Shrewsbury  (7.451;  . 

Leyton  Onentv  Hendon  (7 AS);  Manrteldv  * 
Oldham  (7.451;  Northampton  v Exeter  \ 

VASA  Tunnurt  roupdi  Armthorpe  Wei  ^ 
e Denafay  Utd:  Herne  Bay  vLangay  Sporn.  t 
Seuonri-rownd  nNqm  * J 

Kld&giwe  Atb:  Arnold  Tn  v BoWmere  SI 
NHchasts:  Hlston  v Rocester  Gt  Wakertng  I 
Rvrs  V Deal  Tm  Folkestone  Invicta  v Her-  1 
wtch  5 Pmrtiestoir.  Bumnam  v lAveley.  Be-  ■ 
morion  Mn  Harioqulna  v LymlfipTon.  J 

Ol  VAUXHALL.  CONKKNGE  Rush-  < 
den  & D'mondS  v KrttBring  (7 AS).  j 

GUARDIAN  INSURANCE  COPi  Srttond 
rorowfc  Tooting  & M v Camberiey  Tn  I 

UNIBOND  LEAGUE!  Premier  HMW 
Accrlnoton  Stanley  v Hyde  Uld:  Chorlay  v 
gJdUtd-  H 5 EMML  Tn  v 1 

Wttton  Alb:  Trafloid  v Drayisoen  Pros! 
dam's  Crop  Fleet  roun*  Altrincham  v ■ 
Leigh  Rill:  Barrow  v “arina:  Blyih  Spar- 
uns  v Bishop  Auckland:  Raddifle  Bor  v 
Runcorn.  UnttEta  Cdpe  Ftert  w«d: 
Brtpcr  Tn  v Congleton  Tn:  WhlUoy  Bay  * 

SPALDWC  CHALLENGE  CUP:  Second 
romfe  Stelybrldge  v Guwrtraad  (7.45): 
Teflord  v Northwtch  (7.45). 

RYMAN  LEAGUE)  Premier  DMsIme 
Aylesbury  v Enfield.  Chesham  v Sutton 
Utd;  Harrow  Bor  v Yeaifing:  Kingstonian  v 
Purtleet:  Walton  8 Horsham  v Dulwich 
(7.45)  Flret  DMetocc  AldersMt  Tn  v Me- 
lossy:  Grays  Ath  v Barton  Rvrs:  Ramtord  v 
Staines  Tn.  Fad  Member*  First 

mnt:  Oxtord  C v Thame  Utd:  Wembley  v 
Blllericay  Tn.  AMOoble  Members  Tro- 
pbyt  Second  ram*  Bansteac  Ath  v Mar- 
tow:  Barking  v Braintree  Tn.  Bracknell  Tn 
v Epsom  & Ewell;  Eglwm  Tn  v Hurvjarford 
Tn;  Rack  wall  Hth  v Dorking;  Ford  Uld  V 
Edgwore  Tn:  Kernel  Hampstead  v E Thur- 
rock utd;  Lalgliton  Tn  v Bedford  Tn;  Met 
Police  v Windsor  & Eton:  North  wood  v Wl- 
venhoe  Tn;  Southall  v Hornchurch:  Tilbury 
v Wealdstone 

DR  MARTENS  LEAGUE:  Pramlar  Dhr- 

Usn  Halesowen  v Salisbury  (7  45)  Mid- 
land Civilian*  Ilkeston  Tn  v Shepsbeo 
Oyn.  SowPMm  DMatom  Clewsdon  Tn  v 
Cindertord  Tin. 

M-W  COUNTIES  LEAGUBr  Ffcrot  M— 

Mom  Atherton  Col  v Saflord  C:  Ghaddar- 
lon  y Nanlwich  Tn;  Ghssop  NE  v Maine 
Rd:  Hasllngden  v Rosaondato  Uld;  Holkar 
CHd  Boys  v CllUre roe.  Veuxhall  GM  v Prcrsr 
coi  Cables. 

ARNOTT  INSURANCE  NORTHERN 
LEAGUE:  First  DMNtoiB  Stockton  v Mor- 
petti  Tn.  Crow  ASWngton  v Durham  C:  Bed- 
llngton  Tor  v Conseit;  Dumton  Fod  y 
Washington.  Easmgton  CWM  v Epploun 
CW,  South  Shloto  v Eah  Winning 
NORTHERN  COUNTIES  EAST  LEAGUE: 
Premier  Dhrfelws:  Uveraedge  v N Ferrlby 
Utd:  Thackloy  v Brtgg  Tn.  Cap:  Second 
room*  Arnold  Tn  v Gartorth  Tn. 
SCRCVmX  DIRECT  LEAGUE:  Premier 
DMsioni  Caine  Tn  v Backwall  UUt 
Bridgewaw  Tn  v Torrington. 

PONTINS  LEAGUE:  Pint  DMUgb  Cov 
ontry  w Oldham  (70L 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
FM  DhrMem  Chariton  v Ipswich  (2D): 
Cryslal  Palace  v OPR  (2.0);  West  Ham  v 
Chelsea  (7.451. 

GILBERT  LEAGUE  CUP:  Socand  rtnrod, 

IM  lev  Cemaos  Ynys  Mon  v TNS  r?.45). 
RUSH  LEAQUBi  Premier  DMetoro  Ards 
v Cruuders:  Glentoran  « Omagh  Tn;  Un- 
Meld  v Ponadown. 

LEINSTER  SENIOR  CtIPi  QuarteMln- 
rtse  Bohemians  v Ards  (745),  Shamrock 
Rvrs  v Aahtown  Villa  {7/51.  UCD  v Cherry 
Orchard  (7  45). 

Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MATCH:  English  Rugby  Partners  v 
New  Zealand  (7.45,  Ashton  Goto). 

’ REPRESENTATIVE  MATCH:  Midlands  U- 
21  v Now  Zealand  U-21  (Northampton). 

Ice  Hockey 

SUPERLEAGUE:  Manchester  v 
Nottingham 


Sport  in  brief  | 

Squash 

Australia’s  Brett  Martin  has 
withdrawn  from  interna- 
tional competition  and  may 
quit  the  game  altogether.  The 
34-year-old  world  No.  9 
refused  to  play  in  the  recent 
World  Team  Championship 
in  Kuala  Lumpur  and  on  Sun- 
day failed  to  appear  in  Doha 
for  the  first  round  of  the 
Qatar  International. 

Scotland's  Peter  Nicol  yes- 
terday scored  a 15-7.  15-10, 
15-12  first-round  victory  in 
Doha  against  the  world  No.  2, 
Egypt's  Omar  El  Borolossy, 
and  now  meets  England's  Tim 
Garner,  a qualifier  who 
benefited  from  Martin's 

withdrawal. 


Sailing 

Knut  Frostad's  Innovation 
Kvaemer  has  taken  the  over- 
all lead  in  the  Whitbread 
Round  the  World  Race  by  fin- 
ishing second  on  the  leg  from 
Cape  Town,  writes  Bob  Fisher 
in  Fremantle.  The  Lime  Green 
Dragon,  as  the  Norwegian 
skipper  lovingly  refers  to  the 
boat,  crossed  the  finishing 
line  18  hours  behind  the  leg 
winner  Swedish  Match. 

The  second  place  gave  Inno- 
vation Kvaemer  207  points 
for  the  two  legs,  10  better  than 
Paul  Cayard's  EF  Language, 

the  first-leg  winner.  Should 
Cayard  overtake  Lawrie 

Poojs  Forecast 

PA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 

1 Bams  My  v laad>  2 

2 Bolton  y Wim&Mtm  X 

arum— 1.  v Darby  s 

4 CMMnby  v Lakwrtar  z 

5 C Palac4  » Mawmb  2 

6 Erenon  v ToUentan  2 

7 MwUlMroriroi  V Shell  wed  i 

® Wort  Here  v Aston  Villa  i 


Smith’s  Silk  Cut,  and  that  was 
unlikely  with  Smith  48  miles 
ahead  with  120  to  go.  Cayard 
would  lead  by  two  points. 

Swimming 

Andrew  Ayers,  the  British  200 
metres  breaststroke  cham- 
pion. has  returned  to  training 
two  months  after  breaking 
two  bones  in  his  back  in  a fall 
from  a hotel  room. 

Football 

Police  fired  tear-gas  to  break 
up  fans  infuriated  by  the  ref- 
eree’s decision  to  end  a game 
in  Honduras  as  the  ball  was 
on  its  way  into  the  net  from 
the  penalty  spot 
With  Vida  of  La  Ceiba  lead- 
ing 1-0,  Victoria's  Alejandro 
Naif  had  fired  home  what 
looked  like  the  equaliser.  But 
Benigno  Pineda  had  blown  for 
time  and  as  Victoria  players 
tried  to  attack  him  spectators 
fired  into  the  air. 


V Oldham 

v Fulham 


HDSLHGH  LfiAOUe 
FIRST  DIVISION 

9 IHrmhlglin 

10  BraBwtic 

11  Huddersfield 

12  Ipswich 

13  nddtoebro 

14  Oifonl 
IB  Shaft  Utd 
18  Stockport 

17  Stoke 

18  TlMll0ftN.ll 
IB  WohM 


v Portsmouth 


v Nottm  Forest  2 

v Wes*  Brom  i 

w PertIWo  x 

v Crows  1 

v Man  City  1 

v Reading  1 

v Tronmere  i 

v OPR  1 


SECOND  DIVISION 

20  Brenttord 

21  Bristol  Rm 

22  Sunday 
28  Carlisle 

24  CWtarflrW 
HtBtobn, 


Baseball 

Tim  Johnson,  a former 
Toronto  player,  was  named 
manager  of  the  Blue  Jays  yes- 
terday in  succession  to  Cito 
Gaston,  sacked  in  September. 

Boxing 

Richie  Woodhall.  the  former 
undefeated  European  middle- 
weight champion  from  Tel- 
ford, has  a kidney  infection 
and  will  not  be  able  to  fight 
on  the  undercard  for  Naseem 
Hamed's  US  debut  In  New 
York  on  December  19. 


26  Plymouth 

87  Preston 
M Walsall 
28  Watford 
*0  Wyccnmbe 

81  Yrofc 

™*6  0WBKW 

32  Barest 

33  Qnmbrirtre 
»4  Cardiff 

33  Chester 

36  HuB 

37  Lungin 

38  Mtetruiln 
3B  Motto  Cronty 


BBLL'S  SCOTTISH  P1BMBS1 
« Mroretofi  v Motherwell 

” v &i  Johnstone 

ScOTTraFIHCTPlVIMOH 

J?  *“**■  v sorting  A 

SS S,  ;ss. 

^ RMttiRsrs  v.  Ayr  Utd 

48  5l  Mirren  v FaHMt  • 


v Wigan  i 

v Woitbmh  nuMi  2 

v Luton  1 

v Darlington  1 
v Htrthwtl  .a 
v Scarborough  1 
v Enter  2 
v Ooncaster  1 
v Macclesfield  1 
v Layton  OrtenL  1 


Bi 


v Bristol  Cttf 

v Southend 
v Grimsby 


“WTOSH  SECOND  DnnsiOM 

2 ,BreChm  V Ctyda  ■ 

JW  Inverness  Cal  v.Qrereirfl 

48  Uriogrton  v ’ Eaal  Fife 
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Rugby  Union 


Springboksscentrevenge 
for  their  mauling  by  Lions 


Robert  Kitson  says  England  will  be  facing 
a team  transformed  by  their  new  coach 


NY  side  who  can 
stick  50  points  on 
France  at  Parc  des 
are  entitled 
to  feel  confident,  and  South 
Africa  kept  up  the  momentum 
yesterday.  No  cat-and-mouse 
selection  games  from  these 
Springboks,  who  announced  a 
team  showing  just  one  en- 
forced change  In  the  back  row 
for  Saturday’s  Test  against 
England  at  Twickenham. 

The  concussed  Free  State 
flanker  Johan  Erasmus  is 
replaced  by  Western  Prov- 


ince's Andrew  Aitken.  who  in 
Paris  came  off  the  bench  to 
win  his  first  cap.  Aitken  is  an 
interesting  character  who  has 
already  played  sevens  for 
Scotland  and  rugby  league  in 
Australia  for  the  Western 
Reds,  but  It  is  the  collective 
qualities  of  this  South  Africa 
side  which  will  concern  Eng- 
land most. 

The  new  Springbok  coach 
Nick  Mallett,  who  was  bom 
in  Hertfordshire  and  won 
Blues  at  rugby,  cricket  and 
bridge  at  Oxford  University, 


has  transformed  the  side 
beaten  by  the  Lions  less  than 
five  months  ago.  His  biggest 
problem  now  is  keeping  the 
lid  on  the  euphoria  generated 
by  the  52-10  slaughter  of 
France. 

“I  think  it  was  a remark- 
able performance  on  Satur- 
day but  I don't  want  to  take 
that  out  of  context:  we  just 
had  a really  good  day  and 
they  were  a bit  off  form,"  be 
said. 

"England's  defence  is  a lot 
better,  we're  expecting  a very 
hard  game.  A lot  of  them  were 
on  the  Lions  tour  . . . they’ll 
be  remembering  that  much 
more  than  what  happened  on 
Saturday. 


“We’re  just  trying  to  get 
back  into  a position  to  defend 
our  World  Cup  crown  which 
has  slipped  badly  over  the 
last  couple  of  years-  The  All 
Blacks  have  been  15  to  5®  per 
cent  better  than  anyone  else 
over  the  past  year  and  we 
would  like  to  dose  that  gap  as 
quickly  as  possible.” 

Mallett,  unimpressed  by  the 
selection  policy  of  previous 
regimes,  wields  a less  dicta- 
torial stick  than  some  of  his 
predecessors  and  has  proved 
adept  at  releasing  the  poten- 
tial of  backs  such  as  Percy 
Montgomery  and  Andre  Sny- 
man  purely  by  positional 
adjustments. 

For  the  captain  Gary  Telch- 


mann,  it  has  provided  the  per- 
fect antidote  to  the  bad  taste 
left  by  the  Lions’  series  vic- 
tory. “I  believe  this  side  has 
the  ability  to  take  on  all  the 
top  sides.  Where  the  All 
Blacks  have  been  good  is  pro- 
ducing these  results  consis- 
tently; as  a team  that's  some- 
thing we  have  to  learn. 

“The  big  difference  now 
amongst  the  players  is  the  be- 
lief in  each  other.  We’re  play- 
ing a lot  more  as  a team,  and 
that’s  down  to  Nick." 

"That  guarantees  his  place 
for  a while,”  responded 
Mallett. 

Erasmus  is  still  with  the 
squad,  cut  to  26  after  the 
French  section  of  the  trip,  and 


Mallett . . . less  dictatorial 

doctors  insist  he  will  be  fit  for 
consideration  for  the  Test 
against  Scotland  on  Saturday 
week. 

SOUTH  AFRICA!  NMtaamaryi  Sm* 

(Doth  western  Pnulnsal.  (Norttt- 

em  Transvaal).  Muir,  Rumow  itwth 
Western  Province);  HwilfciH  INuil). 
Swmepeei  (Free  State):  Tiiehmnn 
I Natal,  cap)).  Mr  (Free  State).  Attkea 
(Western  Province),  Andraai  (Natal). 
OtIO  (Northern  Transvaal).  Oarvey 
(Natal).  Dalton  I Gauteng  Uons).  Da 
Randi  (Free  Stale).  Deal  user  Wart 
(western  Province).  Oe  Beer  iFrae  Stale), 
Van  Zyt  (Mpumalanga).  SMnatatf  (West- 
ern Province),  Meyer,  Dretske  (Doth  Free 
State). 


Butland  steps  into 
fly-half  breach 


Robert  Armstrong  on  the  England 
midweek  selection  to  face  All  Blacks 


| NGLAND  Test  places 
will  be  up  for  grabs 
when  the  oddly- 
Inamed  English 
Rugby  Partnership  XV  meet 
the  All  Blacks  at  Ashton  Gate 
in  Bristol  tonight 

Clive  Woodward,  the  Eng- 
land coach,  will  see  how  the 
game  goes  before  announcing 
his  line-up  for  Saturday's  In- 
ternational against  South  Af- 
rica after  tomorrow's  training 
at  Roehamptnn. 

The  one-match  ban  Imposed 
on  Martin  Johnson  for  punch- 
ing Justin  Marshall,  the  AH 
Blacks'  captain,  has  created  a 
second-row  vacancy  which 
will  probably  be  filled  by  Sar- 
acens' Danny  Grewcock.  But 
either  of  the  Gloucester  locks 
involved  in  tonight’s  game. 
Dave  Sims  and  Rob  Fidler, 
might  force  his  way  into  the 
Test  squad  of  21  as  a bench 
substitute. 

The  experienced  Sims 
seems  the  most  likely  candi- 


date, given  the  indifferent 
form  of  Simon  Shaw  in 
Emerging  England's  59-22  de- 
feat by  New  Zealand  at  Hud- 
dersfield a week  ago.  The 
Gloucester  forward  has  been 
a consistent  performer  in  A 
internationals  and  divisional 
games  for  the  past  four  years. 

If  Tony  Diprose,  the  Sara- 
cens No.  8 who  was  substi- 
tuted by  Neil  Back  because  of 
injury,  foils  to  keep  his  place 
In  the  England  squad  the  way 
may  be  open  for  Tim  Rodber, 
captain  tonight,  or  Chris 
Sheasby  to  make  an  interna- 
tional return. 

Rodber,  a great  success  in 
last  summer’s  Lions  tour,  b?»c 
recovered  from  a niggling 
shoulder  injury  which  under- 
mined his  Northampton  form. 
Sheasby,  who  won  three  caps 
last  season,  was  one  of  the  few 
forwards  to  finish  in  credit  at 
Huddersfield. 

The  continuing  debate  over 
England's  problem  position. 


Cardiff  in  showdown  with  WRU 


WALES'S  leading  club 
Cardiff  are  In  danger 
of  being  thrown  out  of  the 
Premier  Division  next  sea- 
son unless  a rift  with  the 
Welsh  Rugby  Union  can  be 
healed  in  talks  today. 

The  chib’s  failure  to  ratify 
a 10-year  contract  with  the 
WRU  has  jeopardised  a pro- 
posed £12  million  deal  with 
HTV  and  S4C,  because  the 
union  wants  to  make  all  the 
top  league  games  available 
for  television.  But  Cardiff 
want  a four-year  agreement 
The  former  France  No.  8 


Thierry  Devergie  and  the 
Franc©  A hooker  Fabric© 
Landreau  have  joined  Bris- 
tol from  Neath.  They  are 
likely  to  make  their  debuts 
In  Bristol’s  League  Cup  tie 
at  Sale  on  Saturday. 

Bath  will  have  to  travel 
to  France  if  they  overcome 
Pan  in  the  semi-finals  of 
the  Heineken  Cup  at  the  Re- 
creation Ground  next 
month.  The  final  will  be 
staged  in  Bordeaux  on  Sat- 
urday January  31.  Brrve 
travel  to  Toulouse  for  the 
other  semi-final. 


fly-half,  may  well  embrace 
Richard  Butland,  who  gave 
way  to  Mike  Catt  in  the  Bath 
line-up  after  starting  the  sea- 
son as  first-choice  No.  10.  The 
talented  Butland,  now  on 
Bath's  transfer  List,  has  been 
paired  at  half-back  with 
Wasps’  Martyn  Wood,  who 
makes  his  first  appearance  at 
this  level. 

Richard  Hill,  the  England  A 
coach,  has  kept  only  four  of 
the  Emerging  England  line- 
up: John  Bentley,  Nick  Green- 
stock,  Matt  Allen  and  the  in- 
form Sheasby.  Hill  has,  it 
seems,  deliberately  chosen  a 
tight  five  from  the  West 
Country  — the  hooker  Mark 
Regan  is  propped  by  his  Bath 
team-mate  Kevin  Yates  and 
Gloucester’s  Phil  Vickery  — 
to  encourage  a more  cohesive 
performance  In  the  scrums. 
Patrick  Sanderson,  the  pacy 
young  Sale  open-side,  should 
offer  exciting  extra  options  in 
attack. 

Todd  Blackadder,  the  All 
Blacks'  captain  tonight,  Is 
tipped  to  replace  the  Injured 
ziuzan  Brooke  at  No.  8 in  Sat- 
urday's Test  against  Wales  at 
Wembley.  Aaron  Hopa,  a 
hack-row  forward,  and  Jer- 
emy Stanley,  a centre,  make 
their  first  tour  appearances. 

ntOLISH  HUOBY  PARTNERSHIP: 
SMnpsoas  Bnttoy  (bath  N«wcastla), 
OrawtnuU  (Waapa).  ABM  (Northamp- 
ton), Praam  (Richmond);  BiiIImiI  (Bath). 
Wood  (Wasps);  Yates,  Hogan  (both  Bath). 
Vkkoy.  Sfena.  M«r  (an  Gloucastarj. 
Rater  (Northampton,  capt).  taadasgs 
(Sola).  Vhraaby  (Wasps).  BgihtimiNg 
(Way aon  (Northampton).  Banton 
(Gtouceww).  Winters  (Bwdtord).  Woraioy 
(Wraps).  Ubotn  Log  (bom  Bath). 

NSW  ZEALAND:  Millar  (Waikato); 
(Wellington).  Stentay  (Auckland}. 
(WWfcnol.  Osbunw  (North  Har- 
bour): Spanoar  (Auckland),  Praatoa 
(Wellington):  Allan  (Manawatu). 

IMhmr  (Otago).  BlarraB  (Canterbury). 
ntochak—na  (Auckland).  Cookrtay  (Wai- 
kato), Btaofcadtfar  (Canterbury,  capt). 
Carter  (Auckrand).  Hopa  (Waikato). 
HtpbomwaOi  lararata  (Wellington). 
iMnaon  (both  North  Harbour). 
(Canterbury).  Slater  (Taranaki). 
(Southland). 


■*  * -“i  T1  y/- v-  v a”,  ■ * y : j. j v a?.v  r’  ./„»  a 


Lost  in  space 
on  dog  days 
of  autumn 


Rich  picking . . . Bath’s  reserve  Butland  steps  up  tonight  photograph:  Andrew  redwgton 


ORRELL  made  the 
long  journey  down 
the  motorway  to  Sun- 
bury  on  Saturday  ■ 
The  feet  that  they  chose  to 
drive  from  Manchester  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
perhaps  indicates  how  keen 
they  were  to  do  well  in  the 
League  Cup  competition. 

Matches  on  international 
davs  are  a}  ways  difficult,  and 
the  fact  that  the  game  was 
competitive  did  little  to  raise 
any  feelings  of  urgency  in 
either  team.  At  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  London  Irish  had 
won  what  was  a very  drab  en- 
counter by  26-19.  The  game 
saw  some  inspired  moments 
but  unfortunately  the  bits  in 
between  those  moments  of  in- 
spiration were  punctuated  by 
countless  errors. 

Many  players  are  very 
much  stuck  in  the  old  ways  of 
thinking.  We  view  the  Allied 
Dunbar  Premiership  as  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  in  terms  of  com- 
petitiveness. This,  of  course,  is 
justified,  but  at  London  Irish 
we  have  two  fiirther  competi- 
tions in  which  to  spread  our 
efforts:  the  League  Cup  and 
European  Conference. 

Critics  may  say  that  as  pro- 
fessionals it  is  our  job  to  raise 
standards  in  these  new  com- 
petitions just  as  football  play- 
ers do  in  such  competitions  as 
the  Coca-Cola  Cup.  But  one 
could  answer  the  critics  by 
saying  Premiership  football- 
ers rarely  have  to  play  home 
fixtures  in  almost  empty 
stadiums. 

Even  in  the  more  popular 
European  competition,  atten- 
dances at  home  games  have 
been  very  much  one-man-and- 
hls-dog  this  season.  On  Satur- 
day we  let  this  public  lack  of 
interest  get  into  our  heads  a 
little.  Although  physically  de- 
manding, I would  prefer  to  see 
more  Allied  Dunbar  games 
where  we  play  to  full  houses. 

It  is  difficult  to  play  good 
rugby  in  games  that  nobody 
cares  about 

There  were  many  new  faces 
in  the  Orrell  team  on  Satur- 
day. I was  expecting  to  see  my 
old  front-row  adversary 
Sammy  Southern;  apparently 
he  had  played  the  previous 
week  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  44. 

Looking  at  Orrell  now  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  this 
dub  were  serious  league  con- 
tenders only  four  years  ago.  I 
remember  the  first  time  I 
played  Orrell  I thought  they 
had  all  come  straight  out  of  a 
rugby  caricature  comic.  They 
all  seemed  to  have  slit  eyes, 
scarred  faces  and  no  teeth. 

And  they  were  as  mean  as 
they  looked. 

For  London  Irish.  Richard 


Yeabsley,  Justin  Bishop,  Ken 
O'Connell  and  David  Hum- 
phreys had  good  perfor- 
mances. It  was  good  to  see 
Bisbop  being  called  back  into 
the  Ireland  squad  for  next 
Sunday's  game  with  Canada: 
be  is  very  Geogheganesqae  in 
his  attitude  and  in  his  style  of 
play.  But  I can't  understand 
why  the  Irish  selectors  have 
excluded  Niall  Woods  so  far 
this  season.  Despite  having  a 
bad  summer  tour,  be  is  back 
playing  on  top  form.  It  is 
stupid  to  keep  him  in  limbo, 
because  there  are  not  enough 
players  at  Ireland's  disposal  to 
afford  this  type  of  luxury. 

After  our  match  it  was  a 
quick  shower  and  up  to  see  the 
TV  rerun  of  the  England- All 
Blacks  game  at  Old  TraffortL 
Last  week  1 went  on  record  to 

say  that  Engtonri  ycNllff  ffirffer  a 

heavy  defeat  But  New  Zealand 
looked  a much  different  side 
from  their  victory  against  Ire- 
land; England  to  their  credit 
did  a fantastic  job  in  dosing 
down  All  Black  space. 

After  last  Tuesday  night's 
Emerging  England  game,  the 
writing  was  on  the  wall  for  a 
big  defeat;  the  All  Black 
strength  in  their  second  side 
was  breathtaking.  Indeed  on 
Saturday  things  looked  omi- 
nous for  England  in  the  open- 
ing 20  minutes  with  the  tries 
from  Jones  and  Wilson,  but 
England  did  very  well  to  settle 
and  Impose  long  periods  of 
pressure. 

THE  England  pack  on 
the  whole  played  well, 
Cockerifl  and  Dallaglio 
in  particular.  I loved 
Cockerill 's  challenge  to 
Hewitt  during  the  huka.  The 
game  could  have  been  much 
closer  had  it  not  been  for  basic 
errors.  Apart  from  the  mis- 
kicks,  England  uncharacteris- 
tically lost  line-outs  in  crucial 
positions  and  they  made  more 
knock-ons  than  usuaL 
I am  sure  Clive  Woodward 
will  take  comfort  from  the  sev- 
eral encouraging  individual 
displays  and  the  team's  over- 
all commitment  as  he  pre- 
pares for  the  second  Test  on 
Saturday  week,  and  the  AH 
Blacks  will  be  eager  not  to  con- 
cede as  many  turnovers  in 
scoring  positions  as  they  did 
on  Saturday. 

The  second  Test  might  be 
very  close  but  I have  the  feel- 
ing that  the  All  Blacks  will 
come  back  very  strong.  By 
their  standards  they  will  be 
disappointed  with  Saturday’s 
performance.  They  will  not 
rest  on  their  laurels.  We  have 
given  them  the  billing  of  the 
greatest  team  in  the  world  and 
they  are  keen  to  live  up  to  it 
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Angry  Lambert 
reads  riot  act  to 
unruly  Cobras 


Vte  BaAcheSder 


Newcastle  cobras’ 
coach  Dale  Lambert  yes- 
terday set  new  disciplinary 
guidelines  for  his  players 
after  a disastrous  weekend  for 
the  Snperleague's  bottom 

team. 

Cobras  followed  Saturday’s 
6-3  defeat  at  Nottingham  by 
losing  6-0  away  to  the  league- 
leading  Manchester  Storm  on 
Sunday.  Worse,  Newcastle 
had  three  players  dismissed 
for  violent  conduct  as,  at 
Manchester,  Rob  McCaig;  and 
Frank  La  Sc  ala  emulated 
their  team-mate  Brett  Stew- 
art’s dismissal  during  the 
Nottingham  game. 

"The  constant  chatter  to 
referees  and  linesmen,  the 
fighting,  all  the  things  that 
put  us  behind  the  eight-ball 
and  take  away  our  chances  to 
win  games,  stop  now,”  said 
Lambert  ‘Tf  we  have  players 
here  who  can’t  handle  that 
situation,  then  they  wiQ.  be 
moving  ml" 

McCaig  and  La  Scala  were 
ejected  along  with  Man- 
chester'a  Brad  Rubachuk. 
after  a 36th-minute  flare-up 
when  McCaig-  dashed  with 
the  Storm’s  Dominic  Maltals. 

McCaig,  who  joined  New- 
castle on  Friday,  collected  . 29 
minutes  in  penalties,  to  go 
with  four  in  the  Nottingham 
game.  Two  years  ago  the  25- 
y ear-old  defenceman  from  Ed- 
monton played  30  games  for 
Lee  Valley,  gathering  223 
minutes.  4 - 

i jam  hurt,  sa.  from  Saskateh- 
ewan,  has  spent  over  a decade 
playing  and.  coaching  in  Brit- 
ain. Already  playing  for  New- 
castle, he  was  appointed 
coach  when  Rick  Brebant  was 

dismissed  two  weeks  ago. 

Despite  CobrasMast  place 
with  only  four  points  from  12 
games,  Lambert  is  confident 
he  can  make  improvements^ 
“It's  going  to  take  a bit  of  time 

but  I think  I know  what  has  to 

be  done.” 


Golf 


Binaghi  felled  by  lightning 


Iffchael  Britten 
at  Ouadahnlna 


THE  Italian  Alberto  Bin- 
aghi  had  a brush  with 
death  when  he  was 
struck  by  lightning  during 
the  fourth  round  of  the  PGA 
European  Tour  School  here 
In  southern  Spain  yesterday. 

'Tor  20  minutes  I could  not 
move  my  legs,  and  the  guys 
who  were  behind  me  said  I 
was  alight  from  head  to  toe," 
said  the  32-year-old  doctor’s 
son  from  Milan,  who  was 
rushed  to  hospital  after  being 
hit  near  the  I3fo-green  toilets. 

After  a fan  examination.  *h»» 
Italian  World  Cup  interna- 
tional was  sent  back  to  his 
hotel  to  rest  "I  am  very  lucky 


to  be  still  alive,"  he  said.  “The 
lightning  struck  my  umbrella 
and  knocked  me  flat  when  l 

was  two  yards  from  shelter. 

“Three  hours  afterwards  I 
still  had  cramp  in  my  legs. 
The  doctors  at  the  hospital 
told  me  that  if  I had  taken  an- 
other two  seconds  of  that 
lightning  in  my  body  I would 
have  been  dead.” 

Binaghi,  on  his  sixth  visit 
to  the  annual  qualifying 
event,  was  13  holes  into  the 
fourth  round  when  play  was 
halted  by  the  midday  storm, 
which  also  disrupted  play  at 
the  other  venue,  San  Roque. 

Less  than  a third  of  the  180 
field  finished  the  fourth 
round,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted today,  weather  permit- 
ting; after  which  the  i«»wding 


75  and  ties  will  play  a fifth 
round.  The  final  40  and  ties 
will  win  European  Tour  cards. 

Meawnhile  Colin  Montgo- 
merie, fresh  from  a third 
successive  66  at  Kiawah 
Island  which  gave  him  the 
World  Cup’s  SB2J5QQ  individ- 
ual prize,  yesterday  called  for 
a new  world-ranking  system 
to  reflect  more  fairly  Europe's 
burgeoning  stature. 

Only  16  Europeans  are  In 
the  top  100  on  the  list  drawn 
up  after  a weekend  that  saw 
the  young  Dubliners  Paul 
McGinley  and  Padralg  Har- 
rington win  the  World  Cup 
for  Ireland  and  the  Scot 
Andrew  Coltart  take  the  Aus- 
tralian PGA  championship. 

“We're  much  better  than 
that  as  we  are  proving,”  said 


the  European  No.  l.  "Unfortu- 
nately we  have  a problem 
with  the  system  at  the  mo- 
ment and  it’s  a system  we 
have  to  change.  We  have  to 
look  at  it  very  closely  to  try  to 
get  more  Europeans  in." 

Harrington,  aged  26,  and 
McGinley,  30,  each  won 
£126,000  after  coming  home  in 
67  and  68  respectively  to  win 
the  team  title  by  five  strokes 
from  Scotland  with  a 31- 
under-par  545. 

The  world  No.  I Greg  Nor- 
man, to  Melbourne  to  defend 
his  Australian  Open  title,  de- 
nied he  had  signed  up  yet 
with  the  proposed  World  Golf 
Championship,  although  he 
was  “really  glad”  that  the 
first  steps  had  been  taken  to 
an  elite  world  tour. 


American  Football 


Packers  snap  the  Cowboys’  string 


Mark  Tran  in  New  Yorit 


THE  Green  Bay  Packers 
avenged  a string  of.  de- 
feats By  the  Dallas  Cow- 
boys by  trouncing  them  45-17 
to  set  up  a potential  show- 
down with  the  San  Francisco 
49ers  in  the  NFL  playoffs. 

Packer  fans  at  Lambeau 
Field  barbecued  Cowboy  jer- 
seys before  the  game  in  an- 
ticipation of  a roasting  and 
they  were  not  disappointed. 
Dorsey  Levens  ware  down  the 
Cowboys,  rushing  for  a dub- 
record  190  yards,  while  the 
quarterback  Brett  Favre  dis- 
sected Dallas  with  four  touch- 
down passes,  snapping  an 
losing  sinKik  to 
America's  Team. 

“This  Is  the  most  complete 
football  team  I've  ever  played 
on,  with  a high-powered  of- 
fence and  a dominating  de- 
fence," said  Seth  Joyner,  the 


After  a wobbly  start  and 
last  week’s  unexpected  defeat 
by  the  Indianapolis  Colts,  the 
NFC's  worst  tram,  the  Super 
Bowl  champions  are  9-3  and 
look  destined  to  meet  the 
49ers  for  the  National  Confer 
ence  title.  The  49ers  Improved 
their  record  to  U-l  with  a 
17-10  win  over  the  San  Diego 
Chargers. 

The  struggling  Cowboys, 
Super  Bowl  champions  in 
1993,  1994  and  1996,  stayed 
with  the  Packers  in  the  first 
half  thanks  to  Deion  Sanders, 
who  strutted  into  the  aid 
zone  after  a 50-yard  intercep- 
tion return  to  give  Dallas  a 
10-7  lead.  But  the  Bade  tied 
the  game  with  a 32-yard  field, 
goal  from  Ryan  Longwdl  Just 
before  the  end  of  the  bait 

The  Cowboys  were  stSl  in  it 
early  in  the  fourth  quarter 
after  Emmitt  Smith  burst 
through  a gaggle  of  green  jer- 
seys for  a 21-yard  touchdown 
to  dose  to  24-17.  But  in  the 


final  period  Green  Bay 
ground  down  the  Cowboys  be- 
hind Levens’s  powerful  run- 
ning on  the  way  to  three 
touchdowns.  First  Favre 
found  Antonio  Freeman,  one 
of  the  league's  best  receivers, 
for  a 23-yard  TD;  Levens  fol- 
lowed up  with  a five-yard  TD 
run,  his  second  score  of  the 
day,  and  the  final  TD  came 
from  a 34-yard  fumble  return. 

“We  just  pounded  them,” 
said  Levens.  “We  went 
straight  towards  them.  That 
was  the  key  to  the  game." 

The  once-mighty  Cowboys, 
are  now  6-6  and  third  in  the 
NFC  East  behind -the  New 
York  Giants  and  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins.  The  Cowboys 
conceivably  could  still  make 
it  to  the  play-offs  if  they  win 
their  last  four  games  and  foe 

Redskins  selMftstrnct  - 

Washington  lost  a chance  to 
open  the  gap  in  a comedy  of 
errors  with  foe  New  York 
Giants  that  ended  in  a 7-7  tie. 


Both  teams  squandering 
chances  to  win  in  overtime. 
Brad  Deluiso  missed  two  54- 
yard  field-goal  attempts  for 
the  Giants  and  Scott  Blanton 
missed  one  of  64  yards. 

Blanton  would  have  been 
kicking  from  15  yards  closer  if 
Michael  Westbrook,  foe  hot- 
headed Redskins  receiver,  had 
not  committed  a stupid  penal- 
ty by  yanking  off  bis  helmet  in 
protest  at  a decision.  Players 
are  allowed  to  try  to  decapi- 
tate the  opposition  but  taking 
off  their  own  helmets  during 
[day  is  considered  unsports- 
manlike conduct. 

The  Giants  lead  the  NFC 
East  wifo  a 7-4  record  and  the 
New  York  Jets  also  occupy  the 
top  perch  in  their  division,  the 
AFC- East,  with  eight  wins.  On 
Sunday  the  Jets  held  off  foe 
Minnesota  Vikings  23-21  and 
are  heading  for  the  play-offs 
after  finishing  the  previous 
two  seasons  with  the  league's 
worst  record- 


Snooker 


Honours  even 
in  battle  of  the 
giantkillers 


Clive  Everton  In  Preston 


Gerard  geeene  and 

Gary  Pouting,  two  of 
the  giantkillers  who  have 
removed  all  bat  three  of  the 
game’s  top  10  from  the  Liv- 
erpool Victoria  UK  Champi- 
onship, will  resume  all- 
square  at  4-4  this  afternoon 
in  their  contest  for  a quar- 
ter-final place. 

Greene,  a left-hander  who 
has  ousted  the  six-times 
world  and  UK  champion 
Steve  Davis  and  the  former 
world  and  UK  semi-finalist 
Andy  Hicks,  went  ahead  3-1 
with  a break  of  71  before 
being  hauled  back  by  Pout- 
ing, who  had  to  withdraw 
from  last  month's  Bourne- 
mouth Grand  Prlx  because 
of  a migraine  but  has  been 
inflicting  headaches  on 
others  here,  notably  the 
world  No.  2 John  Biggins 
and  New  Zealand’s  No.  1 
Dene  O’Kane. 

A break  of  BO  and  a 61 
clearance  to  win  on  the 
black  helped  Ponting  back 
to  3-3  and.  when  he  once 
more  fell  behind,  a solid 
effort  of  68  ensured  a 4-4 
scoreline  overnight 
Alan  McManus,  the 
No- 10  seed  who  hopes  to 
play  the  holder  Stephen 
Hendry  in  the  quarter-fin- 
als, took  a 8-3  interval  lead 
over  Jason  Prince,  the 
Northern  Ireland  player 
who  eliminated  the  fifth 
seed,  Peter  Kbdon. 

McManus  led  4-1  and  by 
42-0  in  the  sixth  figure  but 
Prince  replied  with  62  and 
won  that  frame  on  the  pink. 
The  Scot  again  went  three 
clear  at  5-2  but  Prince  pro- 
duced an  81  break  to  limit 
his  arrears  to  two  frames. 

In  recent  years  the 
second  and  third  tier  of 
players  have  been  improv- 
ing more  rapidly  than  the 
leaders,  and  there  are  now 
only  marginal  differences 
in  ability  between  them. 


Rugby  League 


Mariner  Murray 


An  ify  Wilson 


LEEDS  are  to  confirm  the 
Australian  Graham 
Murray  as  their  new 
coach  this  week,  when  foe  im- 
minent compromise  deal  be- 
tween foe  game's  two  warring 
camps  will  kin  off  his  New- 
castle-based Super  League 
club.  Hunter  Mariners. 

Murray  did  an  Impressive 
job  in  steering  the  Mariners 
to  the  final  of  the  World  Club 
Championship  but  as  widely 
feared,  the  club  will  now  be 
sacrificed  by  Super  League  to 
allow  the  reversion  to  a single 
20-team  competition  for  1998 
in  Australia. 

His  appointment,  as  the 
eighth  foreign  coach  at  the  12 
Super  League  clubs,  high- 
lights the  plight  of  home- 
grown coaches  in  general  and 
Andy  Goodway  in  particular. 
The  Great  Britain  coach  is 
without  a club  after  Super 
League's  dropping  of  Paris 
next  year,  although  the 
Rugby  Football  League  may 
now  hand  him  a full-time  con- 
tract given  the  expanded  in- 
ternational programme. 

It  was  ironic,  then,  that  the 
most  Australian  of  all  foe  do- 
mestic dubs,  London  Broncos, 
should  yesterday  name  a for- 
mer British  athletics  coach  as 
their  performance  director. 


In  addition  to  announcing 
seven  new  overseas  players 
for  next  season,  the  Broncos' 
coach  Tony  Currie  yesterday 
said  he  had  appointed  Kelvin 
Giles,  a track-and-field  coach 
who  worked  alongside  the 
likes  of  Wilf  Paish  and  Frank 
Dick  in  the  early  1980s  before 
leaving  to  become  director  of 
the  Australian  Institute  of 
Sport  in  Canberra  and  mov- 
ing into  rugby  league. 

“I  see  Kelvin  as  the  most 
important  signing  this  club 
has  ever  made,  and  a huge 
step  forward  for  foe  whole 
British  game,"  said  Currie, 
who  played  under  Giles  at 
Brisbane  Broncos. 

“Everybody  over  here  has 
become  aware  of  bow  Ear 
ahead  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere has  got  in  the  level  of 
physical  preparation  of  their 
players,  and  we’ve  got  Kelvin 
from  the  cutting  edge." 

The  Rugby  League  Council 
is  expected  to  confirm  next 
week  that  there  will  be  no  rel- 
egation from  British  Super 
League  nest  season.  The 
game’s  board  of  directors  has 
already  recommended  that 
places  in  1999  be  determined 
on  a franchise  basis  but  the 
existing  clubs  are  keen  to 
plan  ahead  without  foe  threat 
of  relegation,  in  foe  light  of 
the  problems  experienced  by 
Workington  and  Oldham. 


Interest  free  instalments  on 
home  and  motor  insurance 

FREE  CO  WHEN  YOU  CALL  FOR  A QUOTE 

0800  333  800 

Lines  open  8am -10 pro  Mon-Fri,  9am-5pm  Sat 
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West  Indies  stage  Karachi  walk-out,  page  1 3 

Kinnear  anger  over  Olsen  rumours,  page  14 
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McRae’s  neck-and-neck  fight  at  thetoPiPgj*^ 
Enter  the  Springboks,  breathingfire»^a^e 


Tottenham’s  new  manager  sees  the  size  of  his  task 


Premiership: 

Tottenham  Hotspur  0,  Crystal  Palace  1 

Shipperley 
delivers 
a Palace 
snub  to 
the  Swiss 
envoy 


David  Lacey 


CHRISTIAN  GROSS 
may  need  to  take  a 
slide  rule  rattier 
than  a big  stick  to 
Tottenham  Hotspur  when  he 
takes  charge  at  White  Hart 
Lane.  Lack  of  precision 
rather  than  a lack  of  effort 
was  Spurs'  problem  last 
night,  several  chances  being 
missed  before  Neil  Shipperley 
got  his  third  goal  in  as  many 
games  for  Crystal  Palace. 

Convention  had  demanded 
that  Tottenham  win  hand- 
somely. The  departure  of  one 
manager  and  the  imminent 
arrival  of  another  has  a won- 
derful way  of  concentrating 
players’  minds,  and  in  Spurs* 
case  the  only  thing  known 
about  Gerry  Francis’s  succes- 
sor was  that  he  knew  a bad 
team  when  he  saw  one. 

So  while  Tottenham  did  not 
take  the  field  to  the  strains  of 
Onward  Christian  Soldiers 


they  must  have  suspected 
that  they  were  about  to  be- 
come caught  up  in  a Swiss 
crusade  to  save  White  Hart 
Lane's  soul.  Gross  had 
brought  success  to  Grass- 
, hoppers.  Now  he  was  poised 
to  make  a giant  leap  forward 
In  North  London. 

Chris  Hughton  was  in 
charge  of  the  ham  last  night 
but  obviously  Gross  was  the 
man  to  impress.  No  easy  task, 
that,  against  a Palace 
without  a league  victory  at 
home  but  tour  wins  away 
from  Selhurst  Park.  They  bad 
not  lost  at  Tottenham,  more- 
over, since  1980. 

Attllio  Lombardo  was  unfit 
but  their  latest  Italian  sign- 
ing, Michele  Padovano, 
bought  from  Juventus  far 

7m ill  inn,  lined  up  with 
Bruce  Direr  and  Neil  Shipper- 
ley  in  a threeman  front  line. 

Tottenham,  however,  were 
soon  matching  their  oppo- 
nents’ confidence.  Hughton 
used  Darren  Anderton,  mak- 


White  Hart  gain. . .Crystal  Palace’s  Dean  Gordon  goes  past  Tottenham’s  Stephen  Carr  last  night  in  a game  watched  by  Spurs'  new  manager  Christian  Gross  photograph:  stu  forster 


tog  only  his  ninth  start  to  a 
match  at  White  Hart  Lane  in 
2 y,  years.  In  central  midfield 
where  he  soon  found  a rap- 
port with  David  Glnola  to 
give  Spurs  a fluency  tardy 
seen  this  season. 

After  only  three  minutes 
Anderton  produced  a rising 
diet  from  20-yards  to  draw  an 
eroeitpnt  save  from  Kevin 
Miller,  who  flung  himself  up- 
wards and  backwards  to  tip 
the  ball  over  the  bar.  From 
the  comer  Les  Ferdinand, 
back  in  the  Tottenham  attack 


after  a five-match  absence, 
was  just  off  target  with  a well- 
struck  volley. 

So  was  Dyer  at  the  other 
end  as  he  met  a centre  from 
Dean  Gordon  with  a similar 
shot,  but  Palace  should  have 
fallen  behind  midway 
through  the  first  half. 

Andy  Stoton  gathered  a 
pass  from  Anderton  and  his 
cross  from  the  right  was 
headed  down  sharply  by  Stef- 
ten  Iverseu  straight  to  Ferdi- 
nand, nnmarfcftrt  near  the  six- 
yard  line.  A goal  beckoned 


but  Ferdinand,  slightly  off 
balance,  scooped  the  chance 
over  the  bar. 

Some  of  the  impetus  wait 
out  of  Tottenham’s  football 
after  that  A Palace  defence 
using  Paul  Warhurst  as  a 
third  centre-back  began  to 
deny  Spurs  the  openings  they 
might  have  exploited  better 
earlier  to  the  match.  and  Gin- 
ala  and  Anderton  were  being 
allowed  less  time  on  the  ball 
in  a crowded  midfield. 

Two  minutes  Cram  the  end 
of  the  half  Glnola  ran  at  the 


Palace  defence  with  the  ban 
before  finding  Ferdinand, 
who  Immediately  laid  it  hank 
for  Anderton  to  produce  a low 
shot  that  Simon  Rodger  de- 
flected behind  before  it  could 
trouble  Miller.  Immediately 
after  this  Dyer’s  breakaway 
caught  Sol  Campbell  npfiaid 
but  a wild  finish  wasted  the 
opportunity. 

These  moment*  summed  up 
much  of  the  game.  Imagina- 
tive movements  from  both 
teams  tended  to  be  let  down 
by  haphazard  finishing.  Nev- 


ertheless, only  bolter’s  agility 

danlad  Tottenham  the  lead  to 

the  53rd  minute. 

Ginola  drew  three  oppo- 
nents towards  him  before 
slipping  toe  ball  forward  to 
Sintan,  who  was  to  space,  on- 
side  and  had  only  the  Palace 
goalkeeper  to  beat  from  close 
range.  He  aimed  a shot 
towards  toe  right-hand  cor- 
ner but  Miller  had  judged  the 
angle  well  and  pushed  toe  hall 
wide. 

Another  three  minutes  and 
Palace  were  in  front  Marc 


Ed  worthy  dispossessed  Gin- 
ola on  the  right  and  after  ex- 
changing passes  with  Roberts 
outpaced  Steve  Clemence  be- 
fore crossing  low  for  Shipper- 
ley’s  right  foot  to  flick  the  ball 
back  past  Ian  Walker  and  in- 
side toe  far  post 

TlIHii*  ■!  ■— T*  (4-4-2):  Walker:  Carr. 
Scales.  Campbell.  Edinburgh  [Vega. 
27  min):  Simon.  Anderton  (Allen  66). 
Clemence.  Glnola;  Ferdinand,  tveraen 
(NeKsonBB). 

njiilal  pataca  (3-4-3):  Miller  Un.ghon. 
Warhurst.  Hroldarsaon:  Ed  worthy, 
Robem,  Rodger.  Gordon:  Dyer.  Paaovano 
(Voart  Bl).  Shipperley. 

Rgtamc  P Durkin  (Portland). 


Jim  White 


A book  boom 
that  means 
big  bucks  for 
hard  backs 


J8  SPIN  down  the  local 
MW  high  street  will  give 
i^^Mootball  fens  a hefty  due 
about  what  win  he  popped  into 
their  stockings  this  Christ- 
mas: books. 

The  shelves  of  W H Smith, 
Dillons  and  Waterstone’s  are 
groaning  like  toe  England 
rugby  crowd  every  tone  Mike 
Catt  gets  the  bafl.  There  are 
diaries  of  the  season,  collec- 
tions of  comedy  quotations, 
compilations  of  feeble  ex- 
cuses, and  acre  upon  acre  of 
creaking  Fever  Pitch  wan- 
nabes. But  promoted  most 
heavily  of  all,  with  window 
displays,  posters  and  adverts 


in  tube  stations.  Is  the  block- 
buster player  autobiography, 
promising  more  revelation, 
scandal  and  in  sight  than  the 
average  constitution  could 
handle.  And  all  for  only  £1659. 

Ever  since  Ian  Botham 
hung  around  at  the  top  of  the 
I best  sellers’ list  few:  even 
longer  than  a Steve  Waugh  In- 
nings, the  player  autobiogra- 
! phy  has  been  reckoned  by  pub- 
lishers as  toe  easiest  way  to 
boost  the  dividend  payments 
hit  by  the  vigorous  march  of 
the  video  trade.  An  instantly 
recognisable  author,  a ready 
market  and  a swift  recoup- 
ing of  the  advance  with  tab- 
loid serialisation  rights;  the 
recipe  looks  a sound  one. 

The  publishers  turn  an  easy 
profit,  toe  sportsman’s  agent 
gets  their  share  from  a handy 
advance,  over  a couple  of 
lengthy  jnnehas  IftA  stgetf 
fles  away  on  his  favourite  sul> 
ject  (himself),  and  toe  ghost 
writer  banka  a more  substan- 
tial cheque  than  can  be  picked 
up  from  covering  Oxford 
againstlpswichintbeCoca- 
Cola  Cup.  Even  the  second- 
hand trade  takes  its  slice,  with 
shops  overwhelmed  in  the 
first  week  of  January  by  a 
. flash  flood  of  unread  tomes. 

But  toe  evidence  has  been 
growing  that  this  mutnaffy 
hunrfipial  financial  alchemy 
is  getting  wall  out  of  hand.  The 
surreal  boom  in  footballers’ 
wages — what  Alan  Sugar 


calls  toe  "prune-juice  effect" 
of  the  game’s  new  money 
sluicing  straight  through  the 
system — has  had  its  knock-on 
In  the  sort  of  advances  being 
demanded  of  publishers. 

This  week  the  publishing 
business  is  engaged  in  an  auc- 
tion for  the  autobiography  cf 
Teddy  Sberiugham,  to  be  pub- 
lished In  time  for  Christmas 
1906.  According  to  a letter  cir- 
culated by  his  agent,  bids  have 
been,  tabled  from  five  publish- 
ing houses,  all  of  them  "com- 
fortably into  six  figures”. 

Meanwhile  Tony  Adams 
has  signed  a huge  deal  to  tell 
his  story  and  John  Barnes  has 
agreed  to  an  autobiography 
contract  that  will  keep  him  In 
shirts  with  complicated  col- 
lars well  into  the  next  millen- 
nium . Thus  tolandGazza’s 
story,  expected  to  be  negoti- 
ated after  the  World  Cup,  pub- 
lishers had  better  start  mort- 
gaging their  office  space. 


THE  worry  is  that  this 
arms-race  escalation  of 
advances  must  inevita- 
bly implode,  leaving  a publish- 
ing house  effectively  bank- 
rupted  by  a volume  that 
scarcely  adds  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  Whereas 
Adams  undoubtedly  has  a 
saleable  story  to  tell— of 
prison,  alcoholism  and  the 
long-term  side-effects  of  an  en- 
tire career  played  with  his 
right  arm  in  the  air —you 


wonder  about  some  of  the 
others.  WHl  Sheringham,  for 
instance,  have  anything  to  say 
that  will  interest  enough  read- 
ers to  repay  the  sort  of  sums 
being  demanded  this  week? 
Especially  If,  like  Les  Ferdi- 
nand (£60,000  toe  richer  for  a 
hook  whteh  reveals  precisely 
nothing),  he  decades  to  plead 
the  fifth  amendment  on  his 
private  life. 

But  why  should  we  worry 
about  a cosy  gravy  train  speed- 
ing for  the  buffers?  Because  If  a 
footbaHblockbustergoesbefly- 
up  there  wfflbe  less  money 
around  to  invest  In  the  kind  of 
excellent  work  celebrated  last 
week  by  the  william  Hhl 
Sports  Book  prize,  which  high- 
lighted six  books  which  fens 
really  would  like  for  Christ- 
mas. The  gong  was  picked  up 
by  Simon  Hughes,  the  former 
cricketer,  with  bis  book  A Lot 
OfBard  Yakka. 

Hughes  beat  off  the  chal- 
lenge of,  among  others,  Stuart 
Barnes,  the  former  rugby 
player,  and  Garry  Nelson,  the 
fanner  footballer.  Unlike 

fifrArfogham,  Fprrilpand  find 
Adams,  none  of  this  trio  had 
any  need  of  spectral  assis- 
tance in  the  writing.  Which 
leads  to  a rather  uncomfort- 
able thought  for  sports  writ- 
ers: whereas  we  couldn’t  pos- 
sibly do  their  jobs,  these 
sportsmen  appear  to  be  able  to 
do  ours  rather  better  than  we 

can  ourselves. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,130 


Set  by  Logodaedalus 


Across 

8(9  Vary  healthy  when 
qualified  like  one  having  to 
cheat  (2.3,2, 1,6) 

1 0,24  Being  a Guard,  Field 
Marshal  accepts  single  ted 
(4.4) 

11  See  bird  stir  by  river  behind 
Baltic  port  (IQ) 

12  Leak  what  Houdlni  used  to 
do  (6) 


14  Wftbout warning,  Mbs 
Stubbs  has  things  for  sale 
(8) 

18  Miserable  one  on  the 
Continent very  qiietly 
cutting  up  animal  food  (7) 

17  Impudent  talk  otherwise 
noticed  outside  The  Oval 
(7) 

20  Wading  bird  burning  with 

love® 


22  Small  chicken  uncovers 
black  insect  in  foe  morning 
(6) 

23  Early  reconnaissance  flight 
to  draw  plan  precisely  (4, 6) 

24  See  10 

23,26  Meat  dish  to  cool  by 
carving  maybe  with  bamboo 
(recipe  inside)  (6,3.5) 


1 Butcher  has  two  donkeys  at 
home  (8) 

2 See  24  down 

3 Talk  indistinctly  with  Brigitte 
Bardot  in  strong  wind  (6) 

4,19  Tough  problem  to 
address.  Left  overfrom 
Christmas?  (4.3 ,2,5) 

8 Behind  everyone  in  spite  of 
everything  (5.3) 

6 New  maid  needs  helping  in 
this  regard  (10) 

7 Piano  to  rent  by  contract 
with  respect  (6) 

13  Dangerously  preparing  for 
fight  to  carve  up  friend 
dp) 

16  This  ode  is  of  a bank  code 
and  card  I mutilated  (8) 

18  Answer  half  disturbs  start 
of  Suae  Wong’s  last  work 
(8) 

19  See  4 

21  Turner  coops  up  love  and 
hate  (6) 
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CROSSWORD  SOUmON  21,139 

22  Don’t  be  brief!  Feel 
welcome!  (6) 

24^2  Dinner  at  Eight?  Tale 
revived  in  silent  play  (4,4) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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*sSteaua  Bucharest  vs  Aston  Villa  live  from  6:30  tonigfit  o 
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